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THE FUTURE OF PROTESTANTISM AND CATHOLICITY.* 


Tuts work of serious and consci- 
entious learning by the Abbé Mar- 
tin, former curé of Ferney, noted as 
the residence of Voltaire when exiled 
from France, has been written main- 
ly for the purpose of making known 
to Catholics of the old Catholic na- 
tions of Europe the real character 
and tendencies of contemporary Pro- 
testantism—a work not uncalled for, 
since those old Catholic popula- 
tions, seldom coming into personal 
contact with Protestants, have not 
kept themselves well posted in the 
changes, developments, and _transfor- 
mations that Protestantism has un- 
dergone during the last two centuries, 
and are hardly able to recognize it 
in its present form, or to meet and 
combat it with success, The great 
controversial works of the seven- 
teenth century, excellent as they were 
in their time, only imperfectly serve 
the present wants of Catholic pole- 
mics; for the dogmatic Protestan- 
tism they met and vanquished is, 
save in its spirit, not the Protestantism 
that now confronts the church. That 
primitive phase of Protestantism has 
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passed away, never to reappear, and 
a new and a very different phase has 
been developed, which demands a 
new study and a new and different. 
mode of treatment. , 

The learned Abbé Martin, favoras- 
bly situated for his task, during seve- 
ral years, at the gate of Geneva, the 
Protestant Rome, has embodied in his 
volume the result of much serious 
and conscientious: labor devoted to 
this new study, and has so well ac- 
complished his task as to. leave no- 
thing to be desired, till Protestantism 
undergoes another metamorphosis, 
which it is not unlikely to do;.for to 
assume new forms or shapes aceord- 
ing to the exigencies of time- and 
place, is of its very essence. For 
this reason, the labor of refuting: or 
even explaining it can never be-re- 
garded as finished. 

It is the characteristic of Protestan- 
tism to have no fixed and permanent 
character, except hatred of Catholicity.:. 
It has no principles, doctrines, or 
forms, which in order to be itself, it 
must always and everywhere main- 
tain. It may be biblical and dog- 
matic, sentimental or sceptical, com- 
bine with absolutism or with the re- 
volution, assert the divine right of 
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kings and passive obedience with the 
old Anglican divines, or shout, @ das 
les rois, and vive le peuple! vive h- 
berté, égalité, et fraternité/ with the 
old French Jacobins and contempo- 
rary Mazzinians and Garibaldians, 
as it finds it necessary to carry on its 
unending warfare against the church, 
without any change in its nature or 
loss of identity. It is not a specific 
error, but error in general, ready to 
assume any and every particular form 
that circumstances require or render 
convenient. It, like all error, stands 
on a movable and moving founda- 
tion ; and to strike it we are obliged 
to strike not where it is, but where it 
will be when our blow can reach it. 
The abbé is well aware of this fact, and 
sees and feels the difficulty it creates. 
Hence he regards Protestantism as 
imperishable, and holds that our con- 
troversy with it must, under one 
form or another, continue as long as 
error or hostility to the church con- 
tinues, which will be to the end of 
the world. 

To those of us who were brought 
up Protestants, who have known 
Protestantism in all its forms by our 
own experience, the Abbé Martin 
tells little, perhaps nothing that had 
not previously in some form passed 
through our own minds, and not 
much that had not already been pub- 
lished among us by our own Catho- 
lic writers. It is not easy to tell an 
American Catholic any thing new of 
Protestantism. ‘There is no country 
in the world where Protestantism is 
or can be so well studied as our own; 
for in no other country has it had so 
free a field for its development and 
transformations, or in which to prove 
what it really is and whither it goes. 
It has suffered here no restraint from 
connection. with the state, and_ till 
quite recently the church has been 
too feeble with us to exert any ap- 
preciable influence on its course. It 
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has had in the religious order every 
thing its own way, has followed its 
own internal law, and acted out its 
nature, without let or hinderance, 
Here it may, therefore, be seen and 
studied in its real character and es- 
sence. 

But if the Abbé Martin has not 
told us much that we did not already 
know, or which American writers 
had not already published, he has 
given us a true and full account of 
the present aspects and tendencies 
of Protestantism throughout Europe, 
very instructive to those Catholics 
who have had no personal acquain- 
tance with it, and not unprofitable 
even to those who, though converts 
to the church, were familiar with it 
only as seen in some one or two of 
the more aristocratic sects, in which 
large portions of Catholic tradition 
have been retained. We in fact won- 
der how a man who, like the abbé, 
has had no personal experience of 
Protestantism, who has never had 
any internal struggle with it, and has 
been brought up from infancy in the 
bosom of the church and in the Ca- 
tholic faith, can by study and obser- 
vation, by prayer and meditation, 
make himself so fully master of its 
real character, and come so thorough- 
ly to understand its spirit, its inter- 
nal laws and tendencies. No doubt 
one who has been a Protestant, 
and knows thoroughly its language, 
can find in his work proofs that Pro- 
testantism was not his mother tongue, 
and that he knows it only as he has 
learned it ; but learned it he has, and 
knows it better than it is known by 
the most erudite and philosophica 
Protestant ministers themselves, and 
the Catholic reader may rely with 
full confidence on his expositions. 
The work is, in fact, an admirable sup- 
plement alike to Bossuet’s Variations 
and to Moehler’s Syméolik. 

It will startle some Catholics, no 
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doubt, to hear the well-informed au- 
thor assert, as he does, that Protes- 
tantism is not dead or dying, that it is 
imperishable, its principle is immortal, 
and never was it a more formidable 
enemy to the church than it is at this 
present moment; but they will be 
less startled when they learn what 
he means by Protestantism. 


‘** Protestantism,’’ he says, ‘differs es- 
sentially from all the heresies that have pre- 
viously rent the bosom of the church. It 
is not a particular heresy, nor a union of 
heresies ; it is simply a frame for the recep- 
tion of errors. Vinet, one of the most dis- 
tinguished Protestants of the day, softens, 
indeed, this expression, and says that ‘ Pro- 
testantism is less a religion than the place 
of a religion.’ He would have been strictly 
exact, if he had said Protestantism is less 
a religion than the place of any negation of 
religion under a religious garb. It is a cir- 
cle capable of indefinite extension, of being 
enlarged as occasion requires, so as to in- 
clude any and every error within its circum- 
ference. A new error rises on the horizon, 
the circle extends further and takes it in. 
Its power of extension is limited only by its 
last denial, and is therefore practically illi- 
mitable. What it asserted in the beginning 
it was able to deny a century later; what it 
maintained a century ago it can reject now ; 
and what it holds to-day it may discard to- 
morrow. It may deny indefinitely, and 
still be Protestantism. It can modify, 
change, metamorphose, turn and return it- 
self without losing any thing of its identity. 
Grub, caterpillar, chrysalis, butterfly, it is 
transformed, but dies not.” (Pp. 1, 2.) 


All this is perfectly true. Protes- 
tantism undoubtedly differs essentially 
from all the particular heresies of 
former times, such as the Arian, Ma- 
cedonian, Nestorian, Eutychian, Pe- 
lagian, etc.; but we think it bears 
many marks of affinity with an- 
cient Gnosticism, of which it is per- 
haps the historical continuation and 
development. Gnosticism was not a 
particular or special heresy, denying 
a particular article, dogma, or propo- 
sition of faith. The Gnostics held 
themselves to be the enlightened 
Christians of their times, men who 
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had attained to perfect science, been 
initiated into the sacred mysteries 
concealed from the vulgar, professed 
to be spiritual men, spiritually illumi- 
nated, and looked down with contempt 
on Catholics as remaining in the 
outer court, sensuous and ignorant, 
knowing nothing of the Spirit. This 
is no bad description of contempora- 
ry Protestants. They call themselves 
the enlightened portion of mankind, 
claim to be spiritual men, spiritually 
illumined and instructed in the pro- 
foundest mysteries of heaven and 
earth ; while from the height of their sci- 
ence they look down on us Catholics 
as simply sensuous men, having only 
a sensuous worship, and hold us to 
be a degraded, ignorant, superstitious, 
and besotted race. We are very 
much disposed, for ourselves, to re- 
gard Protestantism as Gnosticism mo- 
dified to suit the taste, the temper, 
the mental habits, and the capacity 
of modern times. 

The author makes Protestantism 
not a special heresy, nor yet a union 
of heresies, but the receptacle of illimi- 
table denials ; yet he throughout dis- 
tinguishes it from absolute unbelief in 
Christianity, and maintains that even 
as so distinguished it is imperishable, 
and its principle immortal. We con- 
fess that we do not see how he can 
make this distinction without giving 
to Protestantism a specific character 
and making it a positive heresy, and 
not simply a frame for the reception 
of heresy or heresies. Assuming it 
to be a positive heresy, and not the 
general spirit of error adapting itself 
to any and every form of error, his 
reasoning is far from satisfying us 
that it is imperishable. The assertion 
that “its principle is immortal,” can 
in no case be accepted ; for all error 
must ultimately die,‘and only truth 
survive, if our Lord is to overcome 
all his enemies, and God, who is 
truth itself, is to be all in all. It is 
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not to be supposed that they who 
are eternally lost continue to err 
and to sin for ever. They know 
and confess the truth at last, and it is 
their severest hell that they know 
and confess it when it is too late for 
it to liberate them. Understanding 
Protestantism to be the general spirit 
of error, we can concede it to be im- 
perishable, in the sense that the world 
is imperishable; for men will hate 
Christ and deny him as long as the 
world stands; but in no other sense 
are we prepared to concede it. 

The author defines the essence of 
Protestantism to be hatred of the 
church, and yet throughout his book 
distinguishes it from absolute infide- 
lity or unbelief. We do not see the 
propriety of this distinction, nor un- 
derstand how he can consistently ex- 
clude from Prgtestantism any form 
of error that hatred may assume. He 
makes Protestantism not a particular, 
a specific heresy, but the frame in which 
any negation of religion under a religi- 
ous garb may be set. We seeno ground 
for this restriction, and it seems to 
us that it contradicts his own assertion 
that Protestantism is a circle capable 
of indefinite extension, and practical- 
ly illimitable; for if the circle can 
include only the denials of religion 
that wear a religious garb, it is not 
illimitable, or capable of indefinite ex- 
tension. 

The learned abbé, we suspect, has 
been led into this real or apparent con- 
tradiction by neglecting to distinguish 
sharply between Protestants and Pro- 
testantism. Protestants are of all 
shades, from the Calvinist down to 
the unitarian or rationalist, from the 
high-churchman down to the no- 
churchman. ‘The great majority of 
them retain some shreds of Christian 
belief, read the Bible, look to Christ 
as the redeemer of mankind, and are 
governed more or less in their opin- 
ions, sentiments, and conduct by 
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Christian tradition. It would be a 
great mistake as well as gross injus- 
tice to represent all or even many of 
them as actually or intentionally un- 
believers in Christ, or to hold them 
to be, in the way of error, any thing 
more than heretics. But Protestan- 
tism is not a form of heresy, is no- 
thing in itself but hatred of Catholi- 
city or hostility to the church of God; 
and there are no lengths in the way 
of denial it will not go, if necessary 
for its gratification. It is potentially 
absolute infidelity. 

This seems to be in reality the 
abbé’s own doctrine, and its truth is 
evident from the fact that the gene- 
ral tendency of Protestants is not 
toward Catholicity, but farther and 
farther from it. Individuals among 
them, in certain times and places, 
even in large numbers, manifest de- 
cided Catholic tendencies, and ulti- 
mately find their way back to the 
church ; but whoever knows Protes- 
tants well, knows that the mass of 
them, if driven by Catholic polemics 
to choose between the church and 
the denial of Christianity, indeed, 
of all religion, will not choose the 
church. “If I can be saved only by 
becoming a Catholic, I do not wish 
to be saved,” said a Protestant min- 
ister to us one day. “I would rath- 
er be damned than be a Catholic.” 
We politely assured him he could 
have his choice. This minister ex- 
pressed only the too common senti- 
ment of Protestants. A certain num- 
ber among them, when convinced that 
Catholicity and Christianity are iden- 
tical, will, the grace of God moving 
and assisting, became Catholics; but 
every day’s experience shows that the 
larger number of them love Chris- 
tianity less than they hate Catholici- 
ty, and will become infidels sooner 
than they will become Catholics. In 
doing so, are they illogical? Do 
they reject Protestantism, or simply 
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follow out its spirit to its last logical 
consequences ? 

The learned abbé restricts Protes- 
tantism to such negations as wear a 
religious garb. But with us, in what 
is called Free Religion, we have seen 
infidelity itself wearing the garb and 
speaking the language of religion. In 
France there are the positivists, real 
atheists, who clothe themselves with 
a religious vestment, adopt a ritu- 
al, and observe a regular worship. 
These, if the author insist on his re- 
striction, must be included within the 
Protestant circle, and if these are in- 
cluded, it will be difficult to say what 
class of enemies of Christ and _ his 
church are to be excluded. We see 
no good reason, therefore, for any re- 
striction in the case. Protestantism 
is made up of negations, without any 
affirmation or positive truth of its 
own; and no reason can be assigned 
why we should not hold it capable 
of including within its circumference, 
without loss of identity or essential al- 
teration, any or all errors against the 
Catholic Church, and if as yet only 
heretical with the many, why it is not 
capable in its developments of becom- 
ing downright apostasy or complete 
denial of Christianity. 

Taken in this sense, we admit that 
Protestantism is not dead, nor dying; 
but will continue to confront the 
church to the end of time. The 
church in this world is always the 
church militant. She will always 
have her enemies with whom she can 
never make peace so long as she re- 
mains faithful to her Lord. “Think 
not,” said our Lord, “that I am 
come to send peace on the earth; 
nay, a sword, rather.’ The syna- 
gogue of Satan stands always over 
against the church of God, and the 
world will always hate the church as 
it hated our Lord himself; for she 
is not of the world as he was not of 
it. Yet we attach no great impor- 
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tance, if this be its meaning, to the 
proposition, “ Protestantism is imper- 
ishable,” which the Abbé Martin la- 
bors hard and at great length to 
sustain ; for it is only saying in other 
words that hatred to the church will 
continue till the consummation of the 
world. 

But if the proposition means that 
Protestantism under its original or 
even its present form, as held by the 
mass of Protestants, is imperishable, 
we can only say, nothing proves it to 
our satisfaction. That the essence of 
Protestantism, which the author de 
fines to be hatred of Catholicity, will 
continue as long as the world stands 
we do not doubt ; but nothing proves 
to us that it may not change its form 
in the future as it has done in the past, 
or that the great body of Protestants 
may not gradually eliminate all that 
they have thus far retained of Chris- 
tian tradition or Christian belief, re- 
ject even the Christian name, and 
lapse into pure Gentilism, as they are 
already lapsing into carnal Judaism. 

The abbé, while he is strictly cor- 
rect when telling us what Protestan- 
tism is, that it is less a religion. than 
the frame for the reception of all pos- 
sible anti-Christian negations, yet 
seems in much of his reasoning with 
regard to its future to proceed as if 
he held Protestantism to be, not an 
immutable system indeed, but, after 
all, something definite and positive or 
affirmative. He knows as well as 
we do, and abundantly proves in his 
book, that Protestantism affirms no- 
thing, contains as peculiar to itself 
no affirmative proposition whatever. 
The affirmative propositions held by 
Protestants are simply fragments of 
Catholic truth taught and held fast 
in their integrity by the church long 
ages before Luther and Calvin were 
born, and constitute no part of Pro- 
testantism. The Protestantism is all 
in the perversion, corruption, or de- 
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nial of Catholic truth. There is no- 
thing in it of its own but its negations 
and hatred of the church, her faith, 
her discipline, and her worship, to be 
continued, or that can be the subject 
of any predicate. Protestantism re- 
ceives into its bosom one form of er- 
ror as readily as another, and com- 
plete unbelief as the inchoate apos- 
tasy called heresy, though we readily 
grant that the majority of Protestants 
are not, as yet, prepared to accept in- 
fidelity pure and simple; and many 
of them, we trust, are, in their inten- 
tions and dispositions, prepared to 
accept and obey the truth when made 
known to them, and may yet in God's 
gracious providence find their way 
into the Catholic communion and be 
saved. 

The Reformers, or the fathers of the 
modern Protestant movement, did 
not intend to give up Christianity or 
the church. They thought they 
could reject the papacy and the sa- 
cerdotal order, and still retain the 
Christian faith and the Christian 
church. But they were not slow to 
discover that this was impracticable, 
and that, if they gave up the papacy 
and the sacerdotal order, they must 
give up the sacraments, save as un- 
meaning rites, infused grace, the merit 
of good works, the church as a liv- 
ing organism, the whole Mediatorial 
work of Christ in our actual regene- 
ration, and fall back on immedia- 
tism, and deny all living or present 
Mediator between God and man. 
Their successors have found out that 
an irresistible logic carries them far- 
ther still, and requires them to reject 
all creeds and dogmas as superfluous, 
to resolve faith into confidence, and 
to rely solely on the immediate inter- 
nal illumination and operations of the 
Holy Ghost. A new generation is 
beginning to discover that even this 
is too much, and is preparing to at- 
tribute to nature and the soul what 
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its predecessors had attributed to the 
immediate supernatural operations of 
the Spirit. There is but one step far- 
ther, and you have reached the goal, 
that of resolving God himself into the 
human soul, or the identification of 
God with man and man with God, 
and not a few have already taken it. 

Protestant experience has proved 
that the Catholic system is homoge- 
neous, self-consistent, all of a piece, 
so to speak ; woven without seam, and 
not to be parted; that it must either 
be accepted or rejected as a whole. 
We do not say that all or the majori- 
ty of Protestants see this; but many 
of them see it, and their vanguard 
loudly proclaim it, and declare the 
issue to be, Catholicity or rationalism, 
that is, naturalism. There is no mid- 
dle ground tenable, to a logical mind 
with a courage equal to its logic, be- 
tween the two. It must be either 
the church or the world, Catholicity 
or naturalism, God or atheism. We 
know great bodies move slow, and 
the great body of Protestants will not 
come to a full conviction of this to- 
day nor to-morrow ; but they are tend- 
ing to it, and can hardly fail, in the 
natural course of things, one day to 
reach it. Having reached it, we 
think the sincere and earnest Protes- 
tants, who love and study the Bible and 
mean to be Christians, will be gather- 
ed into the Catholic fold, and the 
others most likely, other things re- 
maining as they are, will follow their 
Protestant spirit into naturalism, and 
give up Christian baptism and Chris- 
tian faith altogether. 

The author tells us that there are 
two very obvious tendencies among 
Protestants: the one a _ tendency 
to return to the church, and the 
other a tendency to rationalism and 
complete infidelity; but he thinks 
there will always remain in the non- 
Catholic body a certain number of 
honest, pious souls who shrink from 
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unDelief, and yet, while they hold on 
to certain shreds of Christianity, will, 
from ignorance, prejudice, and other 
causes, continue to protest against the 
Catholic faith, He supposes that 
among Protestants there are large 
numbers of such persons, who really 
believe in Jesus Christ, who really 
love his religion as far as they know 
it, who have real Christian piety, and 
actually believe themselves to be 
true Christians in faith and practice. 
These, he contends, preserve to Pro- 
testantism a certain religious and 
Christian character, and will prevent 
it from ever lapsing into complete un- 
belief and irreligion. They will al- 
ways insist on some form of Chris- 
tianity ; and whatever the form they 
adopt, it will be Protestantism. He 
may be right; but we think, in dis- 
cussing the future of Protestantism, 
he makes too much account of these 
pious persons ; for if as well disposed 
as he assumes them to be, they can 
hardly fail, as time goes on and the 
real character of the Reformation be- 
comes more and more manifest, to 
follow out their Christian tendency, 
and return to the communion of the 
Catholic Church. 

Looking at the two tendencies 
among Protestants, studying them as 
thoroughly as we are able, and con- 
sidering especially the essential nature 
of Protestantism, together with what 
we may call the logic of error—for er- 
ror as well as truth has its logic—we 
think Protestantism as pretending to 
be Christian will, as we have said, 
finally disappear, and prove itself 
practically, as it is logically, the total 
rejection of the Christian religion, and 
therefore of Christ himself. In point 
of fact, Protestantism in its spirit and 
essence, as the author shows beyond 
contradiction, is only the revival un- 
der a modern form of the great Gen- 
tile Apostasy that followed the build- 
ing of the Tower of Babel, and must, 
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if it run its course, lapse either into 
no-religion, as it has already done 
with our modern scientists, or into 
demon-worship and gross idolatry and 
superstition, as it is actually doing 
with modern spiritists right under our 
eyes. We look, as we have already 
intimated, for a separation of the 
wheat from the chaff, and believe the 
time will come when the real issue 
will be made up, and the battle we 
must wage be not with heresy, but 
with undisguised and unmitigated in- 
fidelity, rationalism, naturalism, or 
pure secularism. 

We cannot give a complete analy- 
sis of the Abbé Martin’s work; for it 
is itself little else than an analysis. 
But an interesting and important 
portion of it is devoted to the Pro- 
testant revival and propaganda, be- 
ginning in the latter half of the last 
century, and continued so vigorously 
in the present. Protestantism, seek- 
ing from the first the aid and protec- 
tion of the princes, soon assumed in 
each country that adopted it the 
form and state of a national religious 
establishment, defended and govern- 
ed by the secular power. Having no 
true spiritual life within, and defended 
without and provided for by the gov- 
ernment, it fell, as soon as the reli- 
gious wars occasioned by its origin 
had subsided, into a state of torpor, 
and the people under it fell almost 
universally into a religious somno- 
lence. The establishment was sus- 
tained even with rigor, but personal 
religion was generally unknown or 
disregarded. Some individuals, see- 
ing this, applied themselves to awaken 
in the torpid masses a personal inter- 
est in religion. From them began a 
religious revival, or a movement in 
behalf of personal religion, known in 
Germany as Pietism, in Great Britain 
and elsewhere as Methodism, which 
holds principally from John and 
Charles Wesley, George Whitefield, 
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and Lady Huntington. This revival, 
which has done much to increase indi- 
vidualism, and to weaken the influence 
of dogma and church principles, and 
which has developed a species of 
evangelical illuminism resulting in a 
sort of infidel illuminism, as seen in 
our American transcendentalists and 
free religionists, has, upon the whole, 
the author thinks, injured more than 
it has advanced Protestantism. Such, 
we are sure, has been the fact in this 
country, unless we identify Protes- 
tantism with pure unbelief and indif- 
ference. Not one fourth of those as- 
sumed to be “hopefully converted ” 
in revival seasons stay converted, 
while the backsliders are worse Chris- 
tians, and those who remain pious 
are no better Protestants, than they 
were before their conversion, 

The revival has, however, given 
birth to a vigorous propaganda in 
pagan and Catholic countries, and 
even in Protestant countries them- 
selves, by means of Bible societies, 
tract societies, home and foreign mis- 
sionary societies, supported on a large 
scale and with apparently inexhaus- 
tible means. The author discusses 
this Protestant propaganda in rela- 
tion to infidel nations; to mixed na- 
tions, or nations composed of Protes- 
tants and Catholics; and finally to 
old Catholic nations. In infidel or 
pagan nations he maintains that it 
has thus far been null. He main- 
tains also that in all those Protestant 
nations, or nations in which Protes- 
tantism became the established 
church, but in which some remnants 
of the old Catholic population still 
remained and adhered to the Catho- 
lic faith and worship, the propaganda 
has, upon the whole, proved a failure, 
‘and in nearly all of them Catholicity 
‘has gained, and is still gaining, on 
Protestantism. This, counting from 
‘the date of the institution of the Pro- 
itestant foreign and home missions 
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in the beginning of the present centu- 
ry, is certainly true in Great Britain 
and Ireland, in Holland, Switzerland, 
especially in Sweden and Norway, 
and in this country ; though the prin- 
cipal gains in England, Scotland, and 
the United States are due to the im- 
migration of Catholics from coun- 
tries under Protestant governments, 
or governments not friendly to the 
church. In the United States we 
are almost wholly indebted for the 
astonishing growth of the church to 
the migration hither of Catholics 
from Ireland and Germany. We 
have numerous conversions, indeed ; 
but they form hardly an appreciable 
element in our entire Catholic popu- 
lation. In the English-speaking 
world there have been many conver- 
sions from the upper classes and 
from the ranks of the Protestant min- 
istry, especially of the Anglican and 
Protestant Episcopal communions; 
but very little impression is as yet 
made on the middle and lower classes, 
who must be converted before much 
progress is made in the conversion of 
a nation. We have certainly gained 
ground in Protestant nations, but pro- 
bably not much more than we have 
lost in old Catholic nations. 

While the Protestant propaganda 
has failed with infidel or pagan na- 
tions, and with the Catholic popula- 
tions of Protestant nations, the author 
maintains that, allied with rationalism 
and the revolution, it has not been 
wholly unsuccessful in old Catholic 
nations, as France, Italy, Spain, Aus- 
tria, and Hungary. It is, he main- 
tains, “worse than idle to pretend 
that Protestant missions in these 
nations are wholly barren of results, 
or have met with only insignificant 
success. Their success has been 
considerable, not perhaps in making 
Protestants, but in unmaking Catho- 
lics. Their missions are generally 
favored by the press, by the higher 
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literature, and by the governments, 
which, even though nominally Ca- 
tholic, are always jealous of the 
church, and ever encroaching on her 
rights and restraining her freedom. 
The success of the Protestant pro- 
paganda in these old Catholic na- 
tions, the author thinks, is due to the 
reputation Protestant nations have 
of surpassing Catholic nations in ma- 
terial well-being; of having found- 
ed civil and religious liberty; and 
chiefly to the unpopularity of the 
clergy, the supineness of Catho- 
lics, and the ignorance of the Ca- 
tholic clergy of the real character 
of contemporary Protestantism. All 
these causes no doubt are operative ; 
but the real cause, we apprehend, is 
to be sought in the ascendency ac- 
quired by the world in the fifteenth 
century, and which has invaded Ca- 
tholic nations hardly less successfully 
than Protestant nations. Protestan- 
tism is the child of this ascendency, 
and its legitimate tendency is to place 
the world above heaven, and man 
above God; or the complete supre- 
macy of the secular over the spiritual. 
In its origin Protestantism seemed 
to be an exaggerated supernatural- 
ism, denying to the natural all moral 
ability since the fall, and consequent- 
ly assigning to the human will no 
active part in the work of justifica- 
tion or sanctification. But extremes 
meet; and the exaggerated super- 
naturalism in relation to the world 
to come proved to,be only an exag- 
gerated naturalism in relation to this 
world. To deny all activity of the 
natural in the work of sanctity is only 
emancipating the natural from the 
supernatural, from the moral law, 
and leaving it therefore free from all 
moral accountability, to follow with- 
out restraint its own inclinations and 
tendencies ; for what is incapable of 
meriting is necessarily incapable of 
sinning. As the affections of the na- 
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tural fasten on this world and the 
goods of this life, Protestantism 
soon lost practically all sense of the 
divine, as it is now rapidly losing it 
theoretically, and turned the whole 
activity of the nations that embraced 
it to the cultivation of the material 
order and the acquisition of material 
goods, leaving the spiritual order be- 
hind as a popish superstition, or an 
invention of priestcraft for enslaving 
the soul and restraining the natural 
freedom of mankind. 

The spirit that generated and ope- 
rates in Protestantism, and which its 
doctrine of free or sovereign grace 
only fortifies, is, in fact, only the old 
heathen spirit that seeks only the 
goods of this life, and so pointedly 
condemned by Christianity. It re- 
verses the word of our Lord, “ Seek 
first the kingdom of God and his jus- 
tice, and all these things shall be add- 
ed unto you;” and says, “Seek first 
these things—the goods of this life— 
and the kingdom of God and his jus- 
tice shall be added; if, indeed, such 
kingdom or justice there be.” This 
spirit was not originated by the Refor- 
mation. It had precededit. It had 
originated the great Gentile Apostasy, 
and caused the carnal Jews to misin- 
terpret the prophecies and to expect 
in the promised Messiah a temporal 
prince instead of a spiritual redeemer 
and regenerator. It had even enter- 
ed the garden and induced the fall of 
our first parents. It has always sub- 
sisted in the world; nay, is what St. 
Augustine called the City of the 
World as opposed to the City of God, 
and which had its type and represen- 
tative in the Roman republic and 
empire. It is the purely secular spirit 
emancipated from the spiritual, and 
substituting itself for it. 

This spirit is everywhere warred 
against by Christianity, therefore by 
Catholicity ; and during the temporal 
calamities of the barbarous and mid- 
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dle ages was held in check by the 
church; but the advancement of 
political and social order, the pro- 
gress of well-being, the revival of pa- 
gan literature and art, the opening 
of new or long disused routes of 
commerce, and the discovery, in the 
fifteenth century, of a new continent 
with its untold treasures, gave new 
force and activity to the pagan spirit, 
and enabled it to pervade and take 
possession of the governments, never 
very submissive to the church, of the 
emperor, of kings, princes, and .no- 
bles, and, in general, of the upper 
classes of European society. Chris- 
tendom was well prepared at the 
opening of the sixteenth century 
for a revival of Gentilism, which 
found able and magnificent suppor- 
ters in the Medici of Florence, so 
dear to modern uncatholic scholars, 
but so fatal in their influence on Ca- 
tholic interests. 

With the revival of Gentilism or 
secularism there came the revival of 
the quarrel of pagan times between 
Germany and Rome; and Luther’s 
movement derived its chief strength 
from its appeal to the old German 
hatred of Roman domination, repre- 
sented in the fifteenth century, it was 
assumed, in part by the pope, and in 
part by the emperor, who pretended 
to revive the old Roman empire and 
to succeed to the Roman Cesars of 
the West. The Germanic nations, 
never thoroughly Romanized, rebel- 
led against the church, not because 
the secular spirit was more or less 
rampant with them than with the 
Romanic nations that remained Ca- 
tholic, but because the centre of her 
authority was the old hated city of 
Rome; and they looked upon her 
authority as Roman, and incompati- 
ble with their own national indepen- 
dence. Nothing is farther from the 
truth than to suppose that they were 
moved by a desire to emancipate the 
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human mind from its pretended 
thraldom under the pope, or to es- 
tablish free inquiry and the liberty of 
private judgment; for they yielded 
from the first to the secular or national 
sovereign all the authority in spirituals 
which had been previously exercis- 
ed by the Roman pontiff. Wherever 
Protestantism gained a political sta- 
tus, the two powers, as under pagan- 
ism—unless we except Geneva, Scot- 
land, and, subsequently, New Eng- 
land—were united in the secular sove- 
reign or the state. Calvin in Geneva, 
Knox in Scotland, and the Puritans in 
New England, though they sought to 
unite the two powers in the same 
governing body, sought to unite them 
in the hands of the church rather than 
of the state, in consequence of their 
misinterpretation of the Hebrew 
commonwealth, which, in fact, gave 
us the first example in history of the 
separation of the two powers, the sa- 
cerdotal and the secular, always as- 
serted and insisted on by the Catho- 
lic Church. 

The real character of the Protes- 
tant movement was a movement in 
behalf of nationalism—the distinctive 
feature of Gentilism—revived by the 
insurgent worldly spirit. The church 
herself, in the nations that adhered to 
her, was defended against the so-call- 
ed Reformation, except by the theolo- 
gians, not on Catholic principles, but 
on national principles; and hence 
the secular authority sought constant- 
ly to exercise a supervision over the 
church, and, as far as possible, to 
convert her into a national church. 
The so-called Catholic governments 
did not differ in principle from the 
Protestant governments, and have 
never done so since. They protect- 
ed the church, to a certain extent, 
from recognized heresies, and provid- 
ed for the pomp and splendor of her 
worship ; but restrained in every pos- 
sible way her full freedom of action, 
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and compelled her to yield to their 
respective national policies in order 
to avoid a greater evil. The church 
could not fully instruct the people in 
any Catholic nation in the principles 
which should govern the relations of 
church and state without incurring 
the persecution of her pretended pro- 
tectors. Hence, there grew up in all 
Catholic nations a false view of those 
relations, which greatly weakened the 
church and aided the growth of the 
secular spirit. Catholicity, having 
been supported, not as Catholic but 
as a national religion, by Catholic 
governments and their courtiers, we 
find now, when the governments 
cease to defend it even as a national 
religion, and are more hostile than 
friendly to the church, that the Ca- 
tholic populations of old Catholic na- 
tions, never allowed by the secular 
authority to be fully instructed in the 
secular relations of their religion, and 
never accustomed to act personally 
in the intellectual defence of their 
faith, incrusted over with the secular- 
ism encouraged by their governments, 
are almost universally unarmed and 
defenceless before the Protestant pro- 
paganda, having in its favor the pres- 
tige of the worldly power and sup- 
posed well-being of Protestant na- 
tions, and of the championship of 
civil and religious liberty. 

Here, we apprehend, is the real se- 
cret of the success of Protestant mis- 
sions in old Catholic nations; not in 
the ignorance of the Catholic clergy 
of the real character of contemporary 
Protestantism, as the Abbé Martin 
maintains. He shows, perhaps exag- 
gerates, the danger which the church 
runs in these old Catholic nations, 
and admits that it is becoming appa- 
rent, if not to all, at least to many of 
the clergy, and asks, 


‘How could it be otherwise with the 
French clergy, so learned, so pious, so vigi- 
lant, and so zealous? They are preparing 
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themselves for the struggle; they proceed 
to the battle with the energy of faith; they 
lack not ability; but they ack a knowledge 
of contemporary Protestantism. If they 
would struggle with success, if they would 
revive the glorious days of the Catholic 
apologetic of the seventeenth century, or 
rather, if they would create a new apologe- 
tic in harmony with the wants and errors of 
the times, they musé study Protestantism 
in its latest evolutions and in its actual 
physiognomy.” (Pp. 178, 179.) 

No doubt there is more or less 
ignorance even among the French 
clergy as to the various phases and 
wiles of Protestantism, and which 
their text-books will hardly help 
them to dissipate; but what seems 
to us to stand most in their way is 
precisely their need of studying Ca- 
tholic theology more thoroughly in 
its relations to human reason and 
the secular order—a study they 
could hardly prosecute under what 
are facetiously termed “the Gallican 
liberties ;” that is, liberties of the 
government to enslave the church. 
No man who has learned Catholic 
theology as catholic instead of nation- 
al, who has learned that the church 
represents on earth the spiritual or- 
der, and has the freedom and courage 
to maintain that the spiritual is supe- 
rior to the temporal, is, in fact, the 
end for which the temporal exists, 
and therefore that which prescribes to 
the temporal its law, can ever be at 
a loss to understand or to know how 
to meet Protestantism the moment he 
sees it, whatever the particular phase 
it may exhibit. Protestantism is not 
and never was any thing but a series 
of negations, and all the advantage it 
has ever had or ever will have over 
Catholics is precisely in their igno- 
rance of the real or intrinsic relation 
&f the Catholic doctrine or doctrines 
it denies to the whole body of Catho- 
lic truth. 

Protestantism, the author himself 
sees, is simply revived paganism ; but 
what he does not see is, that the state 
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in all European nations has always 
been pagan, and never in its princi- 
ple or constitution been truly Chris- 
tian. Our own political constitution 
may be very imperfect, may be des- 
tined to a speedy end; but it is the 
first and only instance in history of a 
political constitutioa based on Chris- 
tian principles ; that is, on the recog- 
nition of the independence of religion 
and the supremacy of the spiritual 
order. It recognizes, in our modern 
phrase, the inalienable rights of man 
as its basis; but what the American 
statesman calls the rights of man are, 
in reality, the rights of God, which 
every human authority must hold sa- 
cred and inviolable. We pretend not 
that the American people or Ameri- 
can statesmen fully understand or ad- 
here practically to the American con- 
stitution, or that they ever will till 
they become Catholics and under- 
stand, as comparatively few Catholics 
even now do, the principles of their 
church in their political and social 
applications. Nevertheless, the con- 
stitution is based on the independence 
and supremacy of the spiritual order, 
which the secular order must always 
and everywhere recognize, respect, 
and defend. This is in direct contra- 
diction of the principle of the pagan 
republic, which asserts the independ- 
ence and supremacy of the state alike 
in temporals and spirituals. 

But this pagan principle of the su- 
premacy of the state has always been 
the basis of the European public law, 
and the church, though she has al- 
ways maintained the contrary, has al- 
ways been held in the civil jurispru- 
dence to have only the rights accord- 
ed her by the civil government. This 
has always been the doctrine alike of 
the Civil Law and the Common Law 
courts, always rigidly enforced by 
the French parliaments, and not sel- 
dom yielded by courtly prelates afraid, 
as in England, of the statute of premu- 
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nire. There have been individual 
sovereigns who personally understood 
and yielded the church her rights; 
but their lawyers never recognized 
them save as grants or concessions 
by the prince. Hence the intermi- 
nable quarrel of the legists and the 
canonists, and the sad spectacle of the 
bishops of a nation not seldom desert- 
ing almost in a body the supreme 
pontiff in his deadly struggle with 
their civil tyrants in defence of their 
own rights, and the freedom and 
independence of the spiritual order. 
Hence, too, we see Italian statesmen, 
while pretending to acknowledge and 
confirm religious liberty, confiscating 
the goods of the church, and prescrib- 
ing in the name of the state the con- 
ditions on which the bishops of the 
church will be permitted to exercise 
their pastoral functions. Hence it is, 
also, that we have seen pious and de- 
vout Catholics defend the revolution 
and preach political atheism in one 
breath, and the most ngid orthodoxy 
in another. 

With all deference to M. l’Abbé 
Martin, we must think that what is 
wanting in the Catholic populations 
of old Catholic countries in order to 
resist the Protestant propaganda, is 
not so much a better knowledge of 
Protestantism, as a more thorough 
knowledge of their own faith, and 
of Catholic principles themselves, in 
relation to one another and to the 
secular order—a knowledge which has 
been hindered, and to a great extent 
prevented, by the paganism of the 
state, which has disabled the church 
from freely and fully giving it. Hap- 
pily, the European governments by 
ceasing to be protectors of the church 
have in great measure lost the power, 
if not to afflict and persecute, at 
least to enslave her. The bishops, 
with only here and there an excep- 
tion, no longer take the side of Caesar 
against Peter, and see that their in- 
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terests and those of the church can 
be saved only by the strictest union 
with and submission to the supreme 
pastor, the vicar of Christ. The su- 
preme pastor himself, without con- 
sulting earthly potentates or confer- 
ring with flesh and blood, has pro- 
nounced in his Encyclical and Sylla- 
bus, a rigorous judgment on political 
atheism and paganism in modern so- 
ciety, and set forth the Catholic prin- 
ciples in which the faithful need to 
be instructed in order to resist the 
Protestant propaganda, supported by 
rationalism and the revolution. He 
has asserted the independence and 
freedom of the church in convoking 
by his own authority, almost in defi- 
ance of the secular powers, an cecu- 
menical council, to be held in his own 
palace of the Vatican, in which the 
universal church, aided by the Holy 
Ghost, will, we presume, deliberate 
and pronounce upon the errors of 
the times, and indicate the means of 
arresting the evils that now so griev- 
ously afflict society, both spiritual and 
secular. Hereafter, we may hope, 
the faithful, cost what it may, will be 
more thoroughly instructed as to the 
relations of the two powers, and of faith 
to reason and civil society, so that an 
end will be put to the progress in 
Catholic nations of Protestantism, ra- 
tionalism, and political atheism. 

The Abbé Martin succeeds better in 
describing Protestantism as it is, and in 
setting forth ‘the danger it threatens, 
than in pointing out the remedy to be 
applied by Catholics, or in assigning 
the causes of the defects he finds or 
thinks he finds among them. He does 
not see that these defects, in so far 
as general, are almost wholly due to 
the pagan constitution of the state, 
which has survived the downfall of 
pagan Rome, and to the fact that 
the church has never yet in the Old 
World had her full freedom and inde- 
pendence, but has always been more 
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or less restrained in her action by the 
jealousy or hostility of the state. 
The lack of individual energy and 
self-reliance of Catholics in asserting 
and defending the rights of the church, 
which the abbé deplores, has its ori- 
gin in the restraint imposed by the 
civil authority on the freedom of the 
church. 


‘* Catholics,”” he says, “relying on au- 
thority, full of confidence in its unfailing 
promises, are quite ready to think that it is 
enough for them to preserve the faith in 
their hearts, and to perform its works, while 
the defence and preservation of the church 
is the care of Providence. This sentiment, 
very commendable, no doubt, is yet, when 
not joined to a masculine energy which 
counts no sacrifices, if needed, in sustaining 
the work of God, only an enervating sloth. 
Catholics—may I say it ?—need the activity 
of individual forces, not, indeed, of that ex- 
cessive individualism which, puffed up by 
pride, drives the Protestant over the dark 
waves of doubt, but that Christian indivi- 
dualism which, accepting by conviction the 
compass of authority, knows how to em- 
ploy all its personal forces in its service. 
This individualism, Protestants reproach us 
with lacking; let us prove to them the con- 
trary, and show that individual action is 
quite as powerful and far more productive, 
when it is well balanced, measured, and 
subjected to wise rules, as when it wanders 
without law or discipline, and acts only un- 
der the varying impulses of free inquiry. 
It is, moreover, necessary to enter into this 
way; for the time has come for Catholics to 
understand that they can henceforth no- 
where on earth count on any support but 
from God and themselves.” (Pp. 175, 176.) 


The author adds that Catholics, 
not only nominal but even many 
practical Catholics, lack the individu- 
al energy that 


‘*springs from profound faith, the faith 
which goes to the marrow, and enters even 
the centre of the soul, and radiates from it 
in earnest convictions over all religious prac- 
tices, over the entire life, giving to them 
their true sense and to it the right direction 
and end. Protestants accuse our church of 
materialism in her worship. . . . - 

‘‘ The charge is false when applied to the 
church and her worship, but is only too 
true when applied to her members. Hence 
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the painful inconsistencies in their conduct. 
They are Catholics in the church, Catholics 
in essential religious practices, sometimes 
even in works of supererogation, but are 
elsewhere and in other matters hardly 
Christians. The fetit devotion is sterile; 
manly, robust piety alone is productive, and 
it is it alone that we must labor to diffuse. 
We should seek to make it enter into souls 
and become fused with their very substance. 
Catholic worship is the mést admirable ve- 
hicle of the spirit of life; but souls must 
comprehend it, and be instructed to draw 
the spirit of life from it.” (Pp. 176, 177.) 
There is no doubt truth in this, 
and with but too many Catholics their 
religion is little more in practice than 
a lifeless form ; but this, so far as due 
to the clergy; 
want of earnestness and zeal, which 
the author says they do not lack, than 
to their ignorance of contemporary 
Protestantism. We pay little heed 
to the reproaches of Protestants, 
more likely to mislead than to instruct 
Catholics; but we are quite willing 
to concede that in old Catholic na- 
tions there may be a want among 
Catholics of the sort of individual 
energy defined and demanded by 
the author; but, in the first place, 
we are disposed to think that his 
long study of Protestantism, which 
is based on individualism, and _ his 
observation of the part played by 
what Protestants call personal reli- 
gion, have led him to overrate the im- 
portance of this outward individual 
zeal and energy in the church; and 
in the second place, he seems not to 
have sufficiently considered that they 
can hardly be looked for in a com- 
munity accustomed for ages to rely 
on the civil power to look out for 
the defence of the church, and for her 
protection against heretics and here- 
sies. In such communities the free 
action of the church has been crip- 
pled by the attempt of the state to 
do her work and only bungling it, and 
in which no call for personal effort 
in preserving and defending the 
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church externally has been made on 
Catholics as individuals. The eyil 
results naturally from the condition 
in which Catholics must be found 
when abandoned by the government 
that had hitherto saved them from all 
necessity of any perscnal activity in 
their own defence against external 
enemies. It can be only tempo- 
rary, if the church is left henceforth 
free by the government to appeal to 
the individual faith, love, and exer- 
tions of the faithful under her direc- 
tion. 

There is, no doubt, much tepidity, 
formalism, and momentary imbecility 
in the face of the enemy in old Ca- 
tholic populations; for not the just 
nor the elect only are members of 
the church; but abandoned or op- 
posed as the church now is by the 
governments, and thrown back as 
she is everywhere upon her own re- 
sources as a spiritual kingdom, forced 
to be even in old Catholic nation; 
once more a missionary church in 
every thing except in outward form, 
and obliged to appeal directly to the 
faithful individually, there can hardly 
fail to be developed in Catholics the 
personal qualities which the author 
thinks they do not now possess. The 
need of a robust and manly piety to 
struggle with the world and the ene- 
mies of the church will very soon 
call it forth, where religion is free 
and faith is not extinct. 

We cannot but think, if the author 
had experienced the vexations and 
annoyances that we have from the 
personal and individual ‘zeal and ac- 
tivity of Protestants of the revival 
stamp, each one of whom acts as if 
he were an Atlas and bore the whole 
weight of the religious world on his 
individual shoulders, he would much 
prefer its absence among Catholics to 
its presence. Not more troublesome 
were the frogs of Egypt, that came 
up into the kneading-troughs and the 
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sleeping-chambers. It is not easy to 
describe the sensation of relief a con- 
vert from Protestantism feels on com- 
ing into the church and learning that 
he has now a religion that can 
sustain him instead of needing him 
to sustain it. With Protestants, the 
member bears the sect; with Catho- 
lics, the church bears the member. 
The sacraments are effective ex of- 
ere operato, Weare disposed, more- 
over, to believe that Catholics best 
serve the Catholic cause by each 
one’s doing in his own sphere his 
own allotted work. The unity of 
faith, and the unity of the spirit that 
works alike in all the faithful to will 
and to do, are sufficient to secure 
unity of action, and action to one and 
the same end, and to effect with mar- 
vellous rapidity the grandest and 
most magnificent results. This, we 
think, is the Catholic method, quiet, 
peaceable, orderly, and, if less showy 
and striking than the Protestant me- 
thod, less noisy and prosy, far more 
fruitful in results. The Catholic is 
sustained, the Protestant must sus- 
tain. 

For our part, we are grateful to 
the author for his masterly exposition 
of contemporary Protestantism; but 
we hope we may be permitted to say 
that, while we do not deny the danger 
with which it threatens the popula- 
tions of old Catholic nations, we 
think he exaggerates it, and supposes 
Protestant negations are more power- 
ful than they really are. It may be 
that the Catholic populations are not 
at present very well prepared to with- 
stand the Protestant propaganda, al- 
lied as it is with rationalism and the 
revolution; but they cannot long 
remain unprepared. The revolution 
having, wherever attempted, resulted 
in the loss of old liberties without 
the acquisition of any additional civil 
freedom, must gradually lose its cre- 
dit with the people, who must ere 
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long be disillusioned; rationalism is 
too cold, too absurd, and too dest'- 
tute of life to hold them in perma- 
nent subjection. Scientists and sci- 
olists may adhere to it while its 
novelty lasts, but both the reason 
and instincts of the people reject it, 
and demand faith, religion. Protes- 
tantism severed. from the revolution 
and rationalism is too much what 
the great Catholic controversialists 
met in the seventeenth century and 
vanquished for its revival to be able 
to gain and hold much new territory. 

The real, danger, in our judgment, 
is in the spread of secularism or the 
secular spirit among Catholics them- 
selves. This is the only serious ob- 
stacle we see to the conversion of the 
American people to the church. Ca- 
tholics here and elsewhere conform 
to modern civilization, and are car- 
ried away by its spirit. They follow 
the spirit of the age without knowing 
it; and though a Catholic may accept 
without scruple all the positive results 
of what is called modern civilization, 
he cannot imbibe and follow its spi- 
rit without great loss on the side of 
religion, which requires the renun- 
ciation of the world as the end for 
which one is to live and to labor. 
But there are even among Catholics 
very worthy men, men of excellent 
parts and rare learning, who virtually, 
subordinate the spiritual to the secu- 
lar. They have so far yielded to the 
secular spirit of the day as to place 
the defence of the church on secular 
rather than on spiritual grounds, and 
defend her claims as the church of 
God rather as necessary to secure 
civil liberty and advanced civilization 
than as necessary to save the soul 
and secure the beatitude of heaven. 
They are, in some degree, affected by 
the philanthropy or humanitarianism 
of the age, and occasionally confound 
it with Christian charity, which loves 
God supremely, and our neighbor as 
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ourselves in God, or for the sake of 
God. 

These men pursue a line of argu- 
ment that draws off the Catholic 
mind from the kingdom of God and 
his justice, and fixes it on those 
things after which the heathen seek, 
secularize it, and lead it to think that 
our Lord’s mission had for its ob- 
ject the, multiplication of earthly 
goods and securing earthly felicity 
They unintentionally play into the 
hands of radicals and revolutionists, 
by influencing Catholics to strive af- 
ter social instead of spiritual progress, 
and making them feel that the great 
work for the church is less to train 
men for heaven than to make the 
earth a more pleasant abode for them ; 
or that the proper way for men to 
work out their salvation hereafter is to 
work earnestly and perseveringly for 
the progress of civil and political lib- 
erty, and the reform of political and 
social abuses. It can hardly have 
any but a bad influence on the Ca- 
tholic mind to find prominent Catho- 
lics urging their Catholic fellow-citi- 
zens to make common cause with 
the most notorious and irreligious in- 
fidel and radical leaders of the revo- 
lution, as if there could be any thing 
in common between Catholics and 
men who demand liberty only to 
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emancipate themselves from the di- 
vine law and to suppress the church, 
or at least to restrain her freedom. 
But we are forgetting our author. 
Of the three causes he assigns for the 
partial success in old Catholic na- 
tions of Protestant missions, we have 
considered only the third and last— 
the alleged ignorance of the clergy 
of contemporary Protestantism, the 
supineness of Catholics, and their 
lack of individual zeal, energy, and 
self-reliance. We have ventured to 
differ in some respects with regard to 
this alleged cause from the eminent 
author, and to take a deeper and a 
broader view of the real cause of 
Protestant success. We have traced 
it to the ascendency of the worldly 
spirit which has given birth to Pro- 
testantism itself, and, even in Catholic 
countries, deprived the church of her 
rightful freedom of action. We see 
the cause in the false relations of 
church and state that have hitherto 
subsisted in Christian nations, in the 
oppression and restraint of the church 
by the state. The other two causes, 
the impression that Protestant nations 


‘surpass Catholic nations in material 


wealth and well-being, and that Pro- 
testantism has founded and sustains 
civil and religious liberty, we must re- 
luctantly reserve for a future article. 
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HURSTON 


THE great avenue of Hurston was 
all aglow with the golden sunset. 
Stray beams trembled among the 
shadows of the massive oaks, bath- 
ed the stone terrace in a flood of 
crimson radiance, and lingered lov- 
ingly among the quaint parterres, 
where all day long they had given 
life and beauty to the flowers. The 
“parting smile of day” illumined lawn 
and garden, mellowed the rugged 
outlines of the ancient hall, and 
threw over its gloomy grandeur a 
golden mist that seemed to spiritual- 
ize it. 

But more brightly and lovingly 
than elsewhere it rested on the fair 
brow and golden curls of young 
Lord Hurston, as, reclining on his 
couch with his face turned to the 
sunset, he watched with boyish de- 
light the beauty of the scene. 

“Close the book, Aunt Caddy,” 
he said, turning to a pale, graceful 
lady, who, seated on an ottoman be- 
side him, had been reading to the 
young invalid the most beautiful of 
the great poet’s /dylls. “Close the 
book; for you are tired, and I want 
you to look at the sunset and talk to 
me. Isn’t it beautiful? See that 
great oak at the bend of the avenue! 
Every leaf seems woven with gold. 
I wonder if that little squirrel has his 
nest among the roots yet. What a 
pile of nuts I found there long ago, 
before I was sick! I wonder if I 
will ever be well enough to hunt 
squirrels again ?” And the little speak- 
er sighed as he turned restlessly on 
his couch. 

“T hope so, darling,” Aunt Caddy 
replied fondly. “ But we must be 
patient, you know.” 
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“Yes, I know. But it is hard 
sometimes—only sometimes—Aunt 
Caddy; for boys are not like girls; 
they might lie still and not care so 
much. But when Lady Rayburn 
and Percy and George were here, 
and I saw how the boys could climb 
and ride and jump; and when I had 
Floy brought out from the stable for 
them and I heard her call me just 
as she used when I could ride —I 
wouldn’t tell any one but you—but 
O Aunt Caddy! I cried when I 
was all by myself—cried like a great 
baby girl.” 

Aunt Caddy’s eyes were bright 
with tears of pity. 

“ My poor pet! was it so hard for 
you? Then grandmamma will not 
ask them here again.” 

“ No, no! dear auntie; that would 
never do. I am not such a coward 
as to mind feeling badly; and then, I 
would bear it better next time. No, 
no! Hurston Hall must be open to 
every one, as it was in grandpapa’s 
time, as it would be if papa had lived, 
even though its lord is only a sick 
boy who can but lie on his cushions 
and let his guests amuse themselves 
as they please. Only I wish I were 
as good and patient as you would 
be in my place. You are just like 
Elaine. If you were grieved or sor- 
rowful, no one would ever know it. 
You would only grow pale and quiet 
and silent, until some morning you 
would float away from us over the 
dark waters with the story of your 
sorrow folded over your still heart.” 

The crimson glow of sunset seem- 
ed to flush Aunt Caddy’s cheek as. 
she bent to kiss the pale, little, ear~ 
nest face. 
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“You are a poet yourself, Arthur. 
Who knows but that you may prove 
a second Sir Philip Sidney. We 
have had so many bold barons of 
Hurston that Sir Arthur may well 
afford to win gentler fame and more 
peaceful laurels.” 

The boy was silent for a moment ; 
then replied with touching serious- 
ness, 

“ Auntie, dear, you are all kind and 
loving to me; but you try to deceive 
me. I saw Doctor Woodley’s face 
when he sounded my lungs the other 
day, and I know what it meant. 
Poor papa did not live to be twenty- 
four; and I—I was reading a book 
the other day, and I saw in it the 
sentence, ‘Born to die.’ It seemed 
as if it were written for me—born 
to die, not to live and win laurels, 
Aunt Caddy.” 

“My darling, you must not talk 
so! Think of poor grandmamma, 
think of us all if we should lose you. 
You are only twelve, and youth 
can hope for every thing.” 

3ut even as she spoke a flood of 
memories welled up from her heart; 
sweet yet mournful voices of the past, 
whispering sadly of her youth—its 
vanished hopes, its faded dreams. 
The sunset radiance had paled now, 
and dim shadows were gathering 
over the rosy, western horizon as 
Aunt Caddy thought of her life, with 
its early sunset, its shadowy twilight, 
that would be so cheerless did not the 
‘starry gleam of other worlds some- 
times pierce the gloom. 

But Arthur’s voice aroused her 
from her reverie. 

“T don’t think it seems so dread- 
ful now to die, Aunt Caddy. When 
I was well and strong, it seemed so; 
and I used almost to shiver when I 
passed the tomb where poor papa 
and mamma lie side by side, beneath 
‘the painted window in the chancel. 
It seemed so hard that he should not 
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live long enough to bear the title. 
But now I sometimes lie awake at 
night and think how strange it will 
look to see beside grandpapa’s monu- 
ment that tells how very, very old he 
was, another with a broken column, or 
something like that, and the inscrip- 
tion, Arthur, seventeenth baron of 
Hurston, aged twelve, or thirtecn 
—not any more I think, auntie.” 

“My darling, my darling, these 
morbid fancies grieve me sadly.” 

“T don’t want to grieve you, Aunt 
Caddy; but why should we fear to 
talk of what must be? I will leave 
you here in my place —you and 
grandmamma. You will be the lady 
of the hall, and help the poor people 
around, and keep the old place from 
getting ruined and desolate; and 
make Johnson spare those oaks that 
he wanted to cut down; grandpapa’s 
oaks must not be touched. O 
Aunt Caddy! you will always stay 
at Hurston, even when I am gone, 
won’t you?” And the earnest eyes 
pleaded eloquently. 

“Your Uncle Charles would be 
the owner of Hurston, my darling,” 
was the low reply. “He would live 
here or send some one in his place. 
Grandmamma and I would have a 
right here no longer. So you must 
get well and strong, if you want to 
keep us at Hurston,” she added with 
an attempt at playfulness. 

“My Uncle Charles!” said the 
young lord in amazement. “Why 
must he come here? Where is he 
now? Why should he be owner of 
Hurston ?” 

“He is next heir—your father’s 
younger brother; he has been with 
his regiment in Canada for a great 
many years,” she replied hurriedly. 
“ But do not let us talk of sad fancies 
any longer. You will be strong as 
Cousin Percy in the spring, and will 
ride Floy as gayly as ever.” 

“But I want to hear about my 
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Uncle Charles,” said Arthur eagerly. 
“ Did I ever see him ?” 

“ When you were a little baby, per- 
haps. He has been in America ten 
years.” 

" “Did you ever see him, Aunt 
Caddy ?” 

“Very often, dear,” was the low 
reply. 

“But why does he not come to 
England? Why did not grandpapa 
hear from him ?” continued the eager 
little questioner. 

“ My dearest, you are too young 
to weary yourself with others’ trou- 
bles. Your grandfather and his 
younger son parted in anger. They 
were both proud and passionate, and 
neither would forgive or yield; and 
now death has come between them,” 
Aunt Caddy said sadly. 

“ And would he come to Hurston 
if I should die ?” 

“T scarcely think so, dear; he has 
few pleasant memories connected 
with it.” 

“ Then 
auntie ?” 

“ No, dearest, I could not,” she re- 
plied with deepening color. “ When 
my sister wrote to your grandma 
and to me that she was dying, and 
we must take her place to her or- 
phaned boy; when your grandfather, 
old Lord Hurston, placed you in my 
arms, then Hurston Hall became our 
home; but when Colonel Charles 
Thornbury is its master, it ceases to 
be so.” 

“TIow old is my uncle, Aunt 
Caddy ?” 

“ Thirty-one, I think, Arthur.” 

“ Thirty-one,” was the thoughtful 
reply. “And he will be Lord Hurs- 
ton when I die. I wish I knew him, 
Aunt Caddy. Doyou think he would 
come to England if you wrote him? 
You knew him, auntie. I want 
to see him; I want to ask him not 
to leave Hurston to ruin and desola- 
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tion; I want to ask him to let you 
stay and take care of the dear old 
place that grandpa was so proud of. 
I want to ask him not to let Johnson 
cut down the oaks that he wanted to 
thin out last fall. Dear, dear Aunt 
Caddy, won’t you write for me?” 
pleaded the earnest little speaker. 

“ My darling Arthur,” she replied 
with a deepening blush that freshen- 
ed her pale face wonderfully, “ I can- 
not. It—it—would be impossible.” 

“ But why, Aunt Caddy ?” contin- 
ued the persevering boy. “Is he so 
very bad, so wicked, that you never 
speak? Is my uncle a bad man, 
Aunt Caddy? Has he”—and the 
boy’s cheek flushed with the pride of 
his noble race—“ has he disgraced us 
in any way ?” 

“ My dear Arthur,” was the hur- 
ried response, “oh! no; a_ thou- 
sand times no! Your uncle was 
proud, passionate, headstrong; but 
he was—he is, I am sure, all that is 
noble, brave, generous; and, Arthur, 
he loved your father as fondly a 
brothers could love.” 

“ But why did he go away ? 
do we not hear from him ?” 

“ My darling,” the words came re- 
luctantly, “ your grandpapa—in short, 
they had some disagreement when 
your uncle came of age about—about 
a marriage that the old lord had 
set his heart upon. But your uncle 
was unwilling; that is—the lady was 
rich, and he feared he would be 
thought mercenary—and—and—we 
must speak reverently of the dead, 
dear Arthur,” and she bent to kiss 
his pale, pure brow; “ but your uncle 
was not to blame. Let us talk no 
more about it now. See, the moon 
is rising. Look how large and beau- 
tiful it is! Have you no sonnet for 
such a scene, my gentle trouba- 
dour ?” 

But Arthur was not to be deceiv- 
ed. Spite of the gathering twilight, 
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he could see the large tears brimming 
Aunt Caddy’s still beautiful eyes; 
could hear the tremor in her play- 
ful tone; could feel, boy as he was, 
that some chord had been touched 
that thrilled with saddening memo- 
ries. 

The boy baron almost idolized the 
fair, gentle aunt who had replaced to 
him the mother he had never known, 
and it was with a remorseful sym- 
pathy that he flung his arms around 
her neck, kissed her flushed cheek, 
and whispered fondly, “ Your tire- 
some little troubadour knows but 
one, and that is for you alone, dear 
auntie— Fe faime, je Caime ; yes, 
more than any one in the world, dear 
Aunt Caddy.” 

He was not prepared for the long, 
low sob that shook her slight frame 
as she replied, in trembling accents, 

“TI believe you, my darling, my 
own Arthur; the one sunbeam of a 
cheerless—but never let us talk again 
as we have done to-night.” 

So Arthur was silent; but witha 
strange, precocious wisdom he “ pon- 
dered these things in his heart.” 

And the result was that a letter, 
indited in a clear, boyish hand, sped 
like a white-winged messenger of 
peace across the broad Atlantic, bear- 
ing the address of Colonel Charles 
Thornbury, —th Dragoons. 

And months after that twilight talk, 
when the leaves of Hurston Park fell 
in showers of crimson and gold on 
the broad avenue, when the last roses 
breathed their sweet farewells around 
Arthur’s latticed window, and the au- 
tumn winds began to sigh through 
the leafless vines, far away beneath 
ithe clear blue sky of another hemi- 
sphere a bronzed, bearded man read 
those frank, boyish words of welcome 
that bore the proud seal of his an- 
cient race, and, with a tear and a 
smile, whispered a blessing on “ A7- 
thur’s boy.” 
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Christmas snow lay white and pure 
on the fields and groves of Hurston, 
and Christmas moonlight fell like a 
benediction on the spotless earth. 
The old hall stood boldly out with 
every rugged outline clearly defined 
against the frosty winter sky. A 
strange, irregular old pile, with little 
architectural symmetry; for it had 
grown with the fortunes of the race 
that had ruled there for generations, 
dating its foundation far back in the 
mist of centuries before England bent 
to Norman William’s sceptre. Tra- 
dition pointed to the grove where 
the mistletoe was culled with many 
a sacred rite; to the tower where 
the fair bride waited and watched in 
vain for her lord, who lay cold and 
stiff on the lost battle plain of Has- 
tings; to the gate whence issued the 
stout Baron of Hurston, stern in his 
demand for right, to the rendezvous 
at Runnymede. ‘The long, low build- 
ing stretching into the shadows of 
the grove was said to have been 
built by Ethwold the Saxon, when, 
weary of the toils of war, he retired into 
the quiet “ Hurst,” beneath whose 
leafy shelter his race grew and flou- 
rished for generations. 

Remnants of fearful tales still were 
heard around the cottage fires—tales 
of awful orgies held by the fierce 
Saxon, and of invocations of Woden 
and Thor, and rude banquets when 
the wild chant of the bard and the 
pledge of Waeshael echoed through 
the ancient Hurst. It was even 
whispered that these fierce, unbaptiz- 
ed spirits still lingered around their 
earthly haunts, watching the fortunes 
of their race and guarding it from 
extinction. 

But the young Baron of Hurston 
resting in his dainty sick-chamber, 
surrounded by all that wealth and af- 
fection could bestow, yet feeling with 
a strange, peaceful resignation that 
his young life was fast ebbing away, 
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bestowed little thought on the name 
and fame of the proud ancestors that 
had ruled Hurston before him. 

“T can do nothing, Aunt Caddy,” 
he said with gentle sadness; “no- 
thing great, noble, glorious ; I am only 
asick, helpless boy. But for the little 
while I am with them, I would like 
my people to be happy. I would like 
every heart to be light and free that 
I can render so. I will never live to 
add any thing to the lustre of the 
old name, never win fame or laurels 
in camp or court. Only I would like, 
when I am gohe, to have it said that 
Sir Arthur, their boy-lord’s rule was 
alight and happy one. So don’t let me 
hear any more of unpaid rents, John- 
son,” he would add, smiling merrily 
at the faithful steward. “ What do 
I want with poor Farmer Cropper’s 
few guineas? Let my heir attend to 
all such matters, if he will; no one 
must be troubled while I can pre- 
vent it.” 

They had learned ere this not to 
be astonished at these strange, un- 
childlike speeches, and all tried to 
carry out their young lord’s wishes 
with almost worshipping fondness and 
devotion. 

So it happened that this Christmas 
the old Saxon hall was decked gayly 
with holly and ivy ; mistletoe boughs 
hung temptingly from the dark old 
rafters, and the oaken floor was pol- 
ished till it shone again. 

Sir Arthur had determined that the 
servants’ ball this year should be an 
unprecedented success; and he him- 
self—* blessings on his sweet young 
face,” as the good old house-keeper 
said when she announced the great 
event—was “ to be present in person.” 

Scores of wax lights winked merri- 
ly between the heavy wreaths of ivy, 
and a yule log, parent of a hundred 
oaks, blazed like a royal bonfire on 
the spacious hearth. 

Already the old fiddler, blind of 
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one eye, and the old harpist, lame of 
one leg—a pair of musicians whom 
Sir Arthur patronized extensively, had 
taken their places; already many 
a bright eye and nimble foot danc- 
ed expectant, and many a rosy 
cheek flushed deeper with anticipat- 
ed pleasure. Stately Lady Nesbitt, 
Arthur’s grandmother, was there, smil- 
ing benignantly ; Aunt Caddy—or the 
“sweet Lady Caroline,” as some of 
her devoted pensioners called her— 
with her Madonna face, waving hair, 
and soft silvery robe, looking like 
some gentle moonlight spirit; and 
Arthur, his fair cheek flushed—ah ! 
too brightly—his golden ringlets, soft 
as a maiden’s, clustering on his pale 
white brow, his clear blue eyes radi- 
ant with pleasure, sat looking on, the 
happiest baron of Hurston that ever 
reigned in that grim abode. 

Old Johnson, the steward and mas- 
ter of ceremonies, alone was wanting; 
and the impatienf dancers began to 
grow restless awaiting his signal to 
open the ball. “ Where caz John- 
son be ?” questioned Arthur for the 
twentieth time ; when the door sud- 
denly burst open, and Johnson ap- 
peared, not a vestige of color in his 
usually ruddy face, and every white 
hair on his aged crown bristling with 
terror. 

“Great heavens!—I beg pardon, 
my lord and ladies,” panted the old 
man breathlessly. “ But I’ve seen him 
at last! The Lord forgive me! I'll 
never doubt that there be spirits return 
again. I saw him with these very 
eyes—the master, old Sir Ralph him- 
self. O my poor blessed lamb! I beg 
pardon, my lord—Sir Arthur, I mean. 
I hope this portends nothing awful.” 
And the faithful old servitor wiped 
the great beads of moisture from his 
brow. 

“ What do‘you mean, Johnson ? 
What has terrified you ?” asked Lady 
Nesbitt, calming in her stately way 
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the excited group that had gathered 
around her. 

“This, madam—simply this, my 
lady,” replied the terrified old man. 
“T was in the chapel, putting the 
last wreath on Lady Edith’s, my young 
lord’s blessed mother’s tomb, when I 
felt a sort of cold chill creep over 
me, and says I to myself, ‘ It’s only 
the dampness ’—for I have the rheu- 
matics occasionally, as my Lady Ca- 
roline well knows. So says I, ‘It’s 
only the dampness’ for I never believ- 
ed the stories the country folk tell 
about the barons of Hurston leaving 
their holy graves to walk on earth 
again. And so I was walking slowly 
out, when I heard a sort of groan, 
and I turned, and, O my lord and 
ladies! sure as the Lord sees me here, 
I saw old Sir Ralph, our young lord’s 
grandfather, standing beside his own 
tomb, with his head bent down and 
his arms folded, as I’ve seen him over 
and over again in*life. O my dear 
young lord! I couldn’t be mistaken ; 
it’s he himself and no other. I could 
take my Bible oath to his back and 
legs ; begging your pardon, ladies, I 
could indeed.” And poor Johnson 
paused for breath. 

It was Arthur’s clear tone that 
broke the silence. “If it be my 
grandfather,” he said with that re- 
verence that pure young minds feel 
for the unseen, “ it is my place to go 
and speak to him; he has returned 
from the other world for some good 
purpose, and I will speak to him.” 

“QO my blessed lamb!—my dear 
young lord, I mean,” cried poor 
Johnson in a fresh fit of terror ; “ don’t, 
for heaven’s sake ; don’t go near him! 
I am only afraid,” and the faithful 
old man fairly sobbed, “ it is to take 
you away that he has come.” 

“Yes,” and though the boy’s cheek 
grew pale, his voice was firm, “ it 
is my place to go. Aunt Caddy,” he 
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whispered, “ he died, you know, with- 
out having forgiven my uncle.” 

“Arthur, my dear, this is non- 
sense!” began Lady Nesbitt ner- 
vously. 

“ Grandmamma, I must go,” was 
the firm reply. 

“Come then, Arthur,” said Lady 
Caroline in a low voice ; “for it is my 
place as well as yours, to hear the 
message of peace and forgiveness.” 

“ My lord, my lord!” pleaded the 
terrified servants. But he had gone. 
With his little, thin hand clasped in 
Aunt Caddy’s, he ascended the wind- 
ing stone staircase that led to the cha- 
pel. 

The lords of Hurston had adhered 
through poverty, change, and perse- 
cution to the ancient faith, and wor- 
shipped for centuries beneath their own 
roof. 

The chapel of Hurston was rich 
with quaint carving and medizeval or- 
nament. Six graceful columns sup- 
ported the Gothic roof, each column 
bearing tablets to the memory of the 
lords of Hurston who slept beneath. 
Old Sir Ralph’s tomb lay in the sha- 
dow of the altar, while that of Ar- 
thur’s parents—a snow-white shaft 
supporting a broken pillar—stood in 
the full light of the chancel window, 
whose richly-colored panes bore wit- 
ness to the virtues of the early dead 
who slept beneath. Lady Caroline 
felt Arthur’s hand tremble, and she 
herself grew pale with awe; for there 
indeed, in the bright moonlight that 
streamed through the painted win- 
dow—there, close to the tomb of old 
Sir Ralph, in the shadow of the altar, 
there stood a form with bowed head 
and folded arms, a form that Arthur’s 
silver, trembling voice called “ Grand- 
father !” 

“ Grandfather !” and the boy with 
his pale face and golden curls 
looked in the falling moonlight like a 
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seraph. “Grandfather, speak to me! 
What is it that you wish of me? 
Speak, dear grandfather! It is your 
little Arthur; he does not fear you. 
Grandfather,” and his voice grew 
lower and more musical, “is it the 
thought of my uncle that disturbs 
your rest? I will tell him that he is 
forgiven ; that you sent him the an- 
gels’ Christmas greeting—‘ Peace on 
earth to men of good-will—” 

“ My brave, my saintly boy! Ar- 
thur’s boy!” sobbed a deep, manly 
voice; and the young lord found 
himself clasped in a warm, living, lov- 
ing embrace, while a bronzed, beard- 
ed face with great luminous dark eyes 
looked almost reverently into his. 

“ Nephew, you have done what I 
believed no mortal could do. You 
have brought tears into Charles 
Thornbury’s eyes, and peace into his 
heart !” 

“OQ Aunt Caddy, Aunt Caddy !” 
cried Arthur joyfully ; “ speak to him. 
It is Uncle Charles; dear Uncle 
Charles, that I wrote to so long ago!” 

Aunt Caddy was pale and speech- 
less as the marble shaft against which 
she leaned for support; but Colonel 
Thornbury had a more potent spell. 
“ Caroline !”—the low whisper brought 
a flush to cheek and brow—* Caro- 
line, my long lost love, whose tender 
heart I wounded so deeply, can you 
too join your voice to this angel 
boy’s, and whisper peace? Caroline, 
I was mad with wounded pride and 
jealous love—love that scorned the 
thought of gain, that snapped every 
tie when they said it was for your 
wealth I sought you. God forgive 
me! I cast the words back in their 
teeth, and swore I would roam the 
world a penniless adventurer rather 
than be enriched by my wife. Caro- 
line, if my sin was great, my punish- 
ment has been bitter. Ten years; ten 
long, weary, loveless years! Arthur 
has welcomed me with the voice of 
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peace. Have you no Christmas gift 
for the penitent wanderer? None for 
the faithful heart that has ever been 
yours alone?” Lady Caroline was 
pale again ; but a radiance fairer than 
moonlight seemed to light up her 
brow. 

“Arthur has given you peace; 
and I—I, Charles, have only the love 
that has waited for you these long, 
weary years—that would have waited 
for you until death !” 


And the sequel to this little Christ- 
mas romance? Need we tell of the 
wild joy and amazement that reécho- 
ed through the hoary old hall? Of 
the girlish roses that deepened in 
Aunt Caddy’s still beautiful cheek, 
and the radiant light in the wander- 
er’s clear dark eye as, a few months 
later, the merry peal of wedding-bells 
succeeded the Christmas chimes ? 

“‘ A blithe bridal for a bonnie bride,” 
Arthur had said when the long-part- 
ed lovers pleaded his fast failing 
health as a reason for a quiet wed- 
ding. 

“ Uncle Charles, if you don’t have 
a real glorious wedding, [ll marry 
Aunt Caddy myself.” Brightest and 
merriest of all was the lordly young 
host as he welcomed his guests with 
the princely grace that so well be- 
came him, though many a living 
heart was sad, and kindly eye grew 
dim, as they marked in the glowing 
cheek and wasted form the fatal heri- 
tage of his youthful parents. 

Once only he himself betrayed 
amid his graceful gayety the con- 
sciousness of his early doom. 

After their young lord had been 
repeatedly toasted by the joyous ten- 
antry, some one merrily proposed, 
“ Sir Arthur’s bride ;” and “ Our future 
lady” was pledged in brimming 
bumpers. 

Arthur’s face flushed for a moment 
as he caught the unthinking shout ; 
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then, raising his own glass to his lips, 
he bowed to his uncle’s bride. “Aunt 
Caddy, we drink your health. Long 
life and happiness to the future lady 
of Hurston !” 


A year later, and hushed voices 
and noiseless steps alone were heard 
around the dying couch of the fair 
boy-baron. Patient and gentle as 
ever, he waited with his own angelic 
smile upon his lips the summons that 
was to call him from life. 

His uncle, pale with anxiety and 
sorrow, watched with paternal love 
over the dying boy’s pillow, until an 
attendant whispered something which 
Arthur’s fast failing ear caught. 

“ Bring him here, uncle; let me 
see him before I go; let me see Aunt 
Caddy’s boy. 

Colonel Thornbury called the at- 
tendant, and they laid a little slum- 
bering babe in the dying boy’s out- 
stretched arms. “Call him Arthur 
for me, dear uncle, and do not grieve. 
He has come to take my place; to 
perpetuate the glorious old name; to 
be all that I would have been if God 
had so willed it. I am happy now; 
so very, very happy!” He died with 
the words yet on his lips, the smile 
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still on his face, the light scarce fad- 
ed from his eye. 


Years afterward, when the proud 
spirit of her impetuous boy threaten- 
ed to burst from her gentle restraint, 
and the fierce blood of his fiery an- 
cestors showed itself in his kindling 
eye and mantling cheek, the gentle 
Lady Hurston had one spell that 
calmed his angriest moods. She 
would whisper of that young cousin 
who had breathed his last sigh with 
her Arthur’s first breath, with the 
baby form clasped to his dying 
breast, of those last words of hope and 
happiness murmured over the slum- 
bering babe from the very portals of 
eternity. “He said you were to take 
his place, dear Arthur ; be worthy of 
him and of his name.” And the 
boy’s eye would grow calm and 
peaceful as it rested on the snowy 
column—the column of which Arthur 
had spoken when he foretold his own 
doom : 


ARTHUR, 

SEVENTEENTH BARON OF HURSTON. 
BORN MAY 2, 1830. DIED MARCH 5, 1844. 
AGED 14 YEARS. 

Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God. 
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DECEMBER EIGHTH, 1869. 


THERE came an hour, and words were uttered then 
That live to-day and echo evermore. 
One spoke them to a knot of simple men, 
Who simply took the simple sense they bore: 
A promise—such as never tongue or pen 
Of sage oracular had made before ; 
And a design no wisdom could have planned, 
Save His who holds the nations in his hand. 


Il, 


Had less than God so spoken, he had been 
The wildest of all dreamers. What! to make 
A poor rude fisher, who had never seen 
A gloom upon his Galilzan lake 
But feared the menaee of its boding mien, 
A rock no surge should fret, no tempest shake— 
The baffled ages foaming at its feet 
The broken malice of their ceaseless beat! 


Ill. 


God saith; and who shall gainsay ? Devils first ; 
Then fools, their ready dupes. To these, forsooth, 
*Tis nobler to resist, and dare the worst, 
Than own the gentle majesty of truth— 
As came the church to free a world accurst, 
And heal its heartache, and renew its youth: 
A spring to thaw the universal frost— 
Fire-dowered from her natal Pentecost. 


. 
IV. 


But principle is something to defy, 
That may not swerve to give a falsehood breath ; 
Or call masked anarchy its stout ally, 
And offer God an honorable death. 
And so along the ages rolls a cry— 
The din of onset at the gates of faith : 
’Tis Arius now, now Luther heads the fray ; 
Or bristles up the hydra of to-day. 
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Vv. 


And patient Rome sits victor over all: 
Her strength in seeming feebleness increased. 
She smiles to hear “ the storm against the wall,” 
And lavished names of harlot and of beast, 
And prophets raving of her speedy fall: 
While Satan counts his failures with at least 
The joy that such solidity of rock 
Draws none the fewer to the fatal shock. 


VI. 


Press on, close in, ye gallant ranks of hell ! 
Concentrating the might ye think to bow. 
Stood ever Holy Church, do records tell, 
More one, more conscious, more herself than now ? 
When was the chair of Peter loved so well ? 
Wore ever pontiff a serener brow ? 
He calls: earth hears; her utmost realms resound ; 
And lo, a thousand mitres gird him round ! 


Vi. oy, 

And they who trembled, and had been content 

To scorn with quiet mirth a voice so weak, 
Are forced, they find, to yield their panic vent. 

“ Another Trent!” rings out the indignant shriek ; 

This nineteenth century, another Trent !” 

’Tis not so sweet to have the Master speak, 
When passion, weary of his peaceful sway, 
No longer deems it freedom to obey. 


VIll. 


But speak he will—the blessed words of life; 
How welcome to the soul that thirsts to know, 
Or views alarmed the too successful strife 
Of earth with heaven—truth’s ebb and error’s flow. 
We murmur through our tears, “ Decay is rife! 
The sound, the old, the sacred—all will go !” 
Fond fear! Whatever faithless thrones expect, 
Christ’s kingdom stands: he garners his elect. 


IX. 


The serpent writhes—his last convulsions these— 
Beneath the foot that tramples his crushed head. 
O Lady! worker of thy Son’s decrees, 
Thy Rome, thy Pius trust thee. Deign to shed 
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Thy gracious light, lone star of troubled seas, 

At whose sweet ray the ancient darkness fled ! 
The serpent writhes beneath thee: deign to show 
He is indeed the Woman’s vanquished foe! 


This day we iymn thy victory ; and claim 


Thy prayer omnipotent. 


Nor let it rise 


For us alone, that boast to love thy name, 
But those, unhappy, that have dared despise! 
Who came for them, by thee it was He came, 
Through thee must break unclouded to their eyes. 


Ah Mother’s Heart! 


How long, then, wilt thou wait 


Till a// thy children sing “ IMMACULATE ” ? 


B.D. 
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“ Le contraire des bruits qui courent des affaires et des hommes est souvent la vérité, 
La justice qui nous est quelquefois refusée par nos contemporains, la postérité sait nous la rendre.*”* 


CHAPTER I. 


Count DE Maistre somewhere 
says that during the last century a re- 
putation was made much in the same 
manner as you make a shoe, “ Au 
dernier siecle, on faisait une réputation 
comme on fait un soulier.” 

The manufacturing process indicat- 
ed by De Maistre was known and 
practised long before the last centu- 
ry, and is even at the present time 
by no means to be counted among 
the lost arts. This very day the 
reader may look around him and 
easily find numerous specimens of 
the peculiar industry here described. 
And going back two hundred years, 
we may, out of many cases, select 
that of a learned, laborious, self-sa- 
crificing and pious man, who, driven 
to a premature grave by ingratitude, 

* The truth is frequently the very contrary of the 
reports current concerning men and things. 


Posterity frequently does"us the justice refused us 
by our contemporarics,! 


La Bruvere 


neglect, and calumny, has been false- 


ly handed down to posterity as un- 
truthful, dishonest, brutal, and grossly 


immoral. His transmitted reputation 
was not the reflection of his deeds. 
It was manufactured of shreds and 
patches. Dying in the disgrace caus- 
ed by the displeasure of the prime 
minister of a powerful monarch, it 
would have been remarkable, indeed, 
had any one at that day so forgotten 
himself as to become the advocate of 
a cause hopelessly lost. And so his 
enemies had a clear field. 


Writers of history and biography 
of the years immediately succeeding 
took their word, and subsequent bio- 
graphers and historians had merely 
to repeat what their predecessors had 
said. His story is fraught with more 
than one moral, and the impressive 
vindication of his character after the 
silence of two centuries has some- 
thing in it that seems higher than mere 
human agency. 
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John Michael Wansleben was 
born at Sommerda, near Erfurth, 
November rst, 1635. His father was 
the Lutheran minister of the place. 
At a proper age he was sent to the 
University of Erfurth, and afterward 
completed his studies at the Univer- 
sity of K6nigsberg in 1656. He 
held for a short time a position as 
private tutor, and entered the army 
of the Elector of Brandenburg in 
1657, serving as a private soldier 
through the campaign of that year. 

With some idea of embracing a 
commercial career, he then visited 
Schleswig, Amsterdam, Gliickstadt, 
and Hamburg, but without result, 
and returned to Erfurth in 1658. Job 
Ludolf, a distinguished savant of Er- 
furth, was then in the meridian of his 
fame. Ludolf had been sent to 
Rome in 1649, to make search for 
the memoirs of John Magnus, Arch- 
bishop of Upsal, a man noted for 
his learning and piety, who, after an 
unsuccessful struggle against-the king- 


ly power of Gustavus Vasa, and the 
introduction of Lutheranism into Swe- 
den, retired to Rome, where he died. 
Ludolf, failing to find the memoirs 
he sought, remained some time in 
Rome, occupied in the study of the 


Bthiopian tongue. He was, unques- 
tionably, a man of remarkable ac- 
quirements, and was in his day cre- 
dited with knowing twenty-five lan- 
guages. 

Vansleb* attracted the attention 
of Ludolf, and was received by him 
partly as a pupil, partly as an assist- 
ant, specially devoting himself, by 
Ludolt’s direction, to the study of 
the Ethiopian language. In 1661, 
when he was thought sufficiently ad- 
vanced, Ludolf sent him to: London 
to supervise the publication of his 
Ethiopian dictionary. Vansleb ‘per- 

* Through the Latisization of Wansleben, Vansle- 
ius, his name subsequently in France took the form 


of Vansleb, by which he became known as an author, 
and which he retained. 
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formed his task, and the dictionary 
was published the same year. At 
this time, the English polyglot edi- 
tion (six vols. folio) of the Bible, by 
Walton, Bishop of Chester, was in 
course of publication. There was in 
that day no dearth of imitators of 
Cardinal Ximenes. - Although bearing 
the name of Walton, it was the work 
of several learned men, and its orien- 
tal versions were copied from the 
Bible of Le Jay, (Paris.) Distinguish- 
ed among its collaborators was Ed- 
mund Castell, Canon of Canterbury, 
an oriental scholar, who afterward 
published his Lexicon Heptaglotton, 
the fruit of eighteen hours’ daily la- 
bor for a period of seventeen years.* 
Castell met with Vansleb, and engag- 
ed him as his assistant, taking him 
into his house and admitting him to 
his table. For three years and a half 
Vansleb labored with Castell, who thus 
mentions him in the preface to his 
Lexicon: “ In ethiopicis per idem tem- 
pus operam impendebat suam D. M. 
Wanslebius, qui ad perpoliendum in 
cisdem ingenium in varias orientis oras, 
longa atque periculosa suscepit itinera.”+ 

Returning to Germany, Vansleb 
found that Ludolf, as the tutor of the 
young princes of Saxony, had ob- 
tained great credit and influence 
with Duke Ernest, surnamed the 
Pious. Ludolf had long cherished 
the singular project of bringing about 
an alliance between some German 
prince and the King of Ethiopia, 
(modern Abyssinia,) and by dint of 
long conferences on the subject with 
the duke, had succeeded in enlisting 


*He spent large sums in its preparation, and 
twelve thousand pounds in its publication, to say 
nothing of the sacrifice of his repose and health, 
The success of the work was far from commensurate 
with its merit, or with its author’s sacrifices. After 
his death, fiye hundred copies of it were found phot 
doned ina garret, a prey to rain and to rats. 

t At the,same time Vansleb applied h 
all his power to the study of , 
ward, in order to pe 
long and perilous 
tries. 
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Emest’s enthusiastic interest in his 
plan. This it was: 

An ardent champion of what is 
called Luther’s Reformation, he was 
assiduous in seeking for it moral sup- 
port wherever it could possibly be 
found. He imagined that he saw a 
certain degree of conformity between 
Lutheranism and the Coptic rite, and 
the idea of the appearance of anti- 
quity the new religion would receive 
from a union with one of the oldest 
oriental churches was more than 
enough to awaken his warmest en- 
thusiasm. Ludolf, moreover, hoped, 
through superior German civilization, 
that Protestantism would be enabled 
to exercise a decided influence upon 
the retrograde population of Abys- 
sinia, 

The duke fully entered into all 
these views with the most sanguine 
hopes. 

The better to appreciate Ludolf’s 
project, let us take a rapid glance at 
the history of Abyssinia and its con- 
dition at that time. 

Ethiopia embraced Judaism during 
the reign of Solomon, following the 
example of Queen Sheba, who, ac- 
cording to the best authorities, was 
sovereign of that country. 

It was also one of the first nations 
converted to Christianity through the 
baptism of the treasurer of Queen Can- 
dace, by the Deacon Philip. (Acts of 
the Apostles, viii. 27-38.) And this re- 
sult was predicted by God. L£thiopix 
praveniet manus ejus Deo*® (Psalm 


Ixvii. 32.) In the fifth century, Ethiopia, 


was drawn into the Eutychian heresy, 
and, under the name of Jacobites, her 
people to this day persevere in it. 

In the sixteenth century, the Portu- 
guese having rendered some signal 
service to the reigning king, they ob- 
tained from him authority allowing 
Jesuit missionaries to enter the coun- 
try: They did so enter, and made 

* Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hand to God. 
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numerous conversions. But persecu- 
tion undid their work. Catholicity 
was placed under ban, the faithful 
pursued, and the dispersed missiona- 
ries put to death. The two last Je- 
suits, who remained with their neo- 
phytes, were taken and hung in 1638. 
Others sought to penetrate Abyssinia ; 
but all who entered the country were 
arrested and decapitated. The king, 
Basilides, was the most furious in 
persecution. He persuaded himself ° 
that the king of Portugal was organiz- 
ing against him a league of all the 
monarchs in Europe. The very 
name of Catholic was made treasona- 
ble; and he sent his own brother to 
execution simply on suspicion of le- 
niency to the hated religion. 

It was mainly from his enmity to it 
that he permitted, contrary to law, 
the introduction of Mohammedanism, 
and even sent for doctors to preach it 
to his people. These so-called “ dis- 
asters of the papacy” were far from 
being a subject of grief to the Ger- 
man reformers, particularly to those 
inspired with the desire of proselyt- 
ism. Duke Ernest was called the 
Pious, and was now fired with the 
ambition of adding illustration to his 
surname. 

The circumstances looked favora- 
ble in the highest degree. Any thing 
was sufficiently recommended to King 
Basilides if it were only anti-Catho- 
lic; and therefore, the success of the 
Protestant mission was a foregone con- 
clusion. 

But who could be found capable 
of executing such a mission? He 
should be, independently of the re- 
quisite religious qualification, a per- 
son of experience and superior edu- 
cation—at once a man of the world 
and a scholar—and more, an oriéntal 
scholar. 

“T have him here in Erfurth,” said 
Ludolf to the duke ; “ an a/ter ¢ 70, as 
familiar as I am with the lang sage, 
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literature, and customs of the Ethio- 
pians.” 

He referred, of course, to Vansleb, 
who was already fully advised in the 
matter from long conferences with 
Ludolf. 

Duke Ernest assumed all the ex- 
penses of the mission, drew up the 
necessary instructions, and traced the 
itinerary to be followed. 

Vansleb was to make his way to 
Egypt, and thence to Abyssinia, with 
no more apparent object than the or- 
dinary curiosity of a traveller desirous 
of studying the. language and the 
natural history Of the country. In 
case he found influential men favora- 
bly disposed, he was to advise them 
confidentially that a German prince 
named Ernest, who held the Abyssi- 
nians in high esteem, as well for their 
warlike qualities as for their attach- 
ment to the ancient faith of their fa- 
thers, had given him letters for them 
in their own language, and that he 
was willing to make the necessary 
advances in money to bring to Eu- 
rope a certain number of well-dispos- 
ed young Abyssinians desirous of in- 
structing themselves as to the condi- 
tion of the Christian reformed church- 
es, and thus bring about, between the 
two peoples and confessions, a sincere 
and lasting friendship. 

In every respect the proposition 
suited Vansleb. The arrangement 
was soon completed, and he was in- 
vested with all the necessary powers 
of an ambassador, but in a disguised 
and indirect form, with special in- 
structions not to exhibit his creden- 
tials until fully satisfied that his ad- 
vances would be met. 

The result of this remarkable em- 
bassy is soon told. Ludolf himself 
relates that he does not know whe- 
ther to attribute the failure of a plan 
conceived with all possible prudence 
to the parsimony of the duke or to 
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the imprudence of Vansleb. That 
Ludolf, who, after this period, never 
hesitated to paint Vansleb in the 
blackest colors, should make it a 
matter of doubt, is quite enough to 
justify the latter. 

And now let us accompany Vans- 
leb on his route to Ethiopia. He 
reached Cairo in January, 1664, and 
spent a year in visiting Egypt, and 
in studying and copying Abyssinian 
books. The Coptic Patriarch of Al- 
exandria, Matthew de Mir, whose ju- 
risdiction extended over the church- 
es of Ethiopia, dissuaded Vansleb 
from attempting to penetrate that 
country, and he addressed Duke Er- 
nest a letter in Arabic, giving the rea- 
sons for his advice, which letter is 
still preserved in the ducal library of 
Saxe-Gotha. 

And now. the grand project of 
Ernest was visited—humanly speak- 
ing—with poetic justice. The Cop- 
tic patriarch, who was pleased with 
Vansleb, obtained from him an expo- 
sition of the history of the reforma- 
tion and of Lutheran doctrine, and 
Vansleb, instructed in return, could, as 
he listened to the patriarch, compare 
the German novelties with the an- 
tique symbol of the oriental commu- 
nions. ‘The result was inevitable, and 
he began to see a light that illumi- 
nated his mind and made evident his 
errors. He soon afterward embark- 
ed for Italy, fully resolved to seek ad- 
mission to the Catholic Church. 

Landing at Leghorn, he went to 
Florence, where he spent some time, 
and was protected by the prince, who 
was. afterward Cosmo (de’ Medici) 
III. Here, also, he made the ac- 
quaintance of the British ambassa- 
dor, Finch, whom he subsequently 
met at Smyrna. Going to Rome, 
he there abjured Protestantism, was 
received into the church, and entered 
the Dominican convent of the Mi- 
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nerva. This order, specially devoted 
to teaching and preaching, was best 
suited to his tastes and habits. 

And here, for a period of four 
years, Vansleb disappears from the 
world and from history. He passed 
them in solitude, exclusively occupied 
with study and religious exercises. 

Meantime, imagine, if you can, 
the storm that broke at Erfurth. 
Duke Ernest was bitterly disappoint- 
ed, as was natural; but it would be 
difficult to describe the fury of Lu- 
dolf. It burst forth never to be ex- 
tinguished but with his death. Vans- 
leb, so warmly recommended by Lu- 
dolf to the duke, suddenly became 
a monster not only of ingratitude, but 
of every other possible vice. There 
were no limits to the abuse nor to 
the accusations of the angry professor. 

All this did not then trouble Vans- 
leb, but he was made to feel their 
effects long afterward. 


CHAPTER II. 


At the end of his four years with 
the Dominicans of Rome, Vansleb 
went to France, where he was pre- 
sented by Bosquet, the learned Bi- 
shop of Montpellier, to the minister 
Colbert, as. a man of superior merits 
and of great erudition in the oriental 


languages. Succeeding Mazarin and 
Fouquet in the councils of Louis 
XIV., Colbert aimed to distinguish 
his administration by fostering let- 
ters, sciences, and the arts. 

The Royal Library, of sixteen thou- 
sand volumes at the accession of the 
king, contained seventy thousand at 
the end of his reign—an increase 
mainly due to Colbert. At once re- 
cognizing the merit of Vansleb, Col- 
bert charged him with an important 
scientific mission. He was instructed 
to travel through oriental countries, 
and especially to visit Mount Athos, 
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the island of Chio, Aleppo, Mount 
Sinai, Nitria, Constantinople, Tur- 
key, Persia, and Baalbec ; everywhere 
seeking and purchasing Arabian, 
Turkish, Persian, and Greek books 
and manuscripts. He was to make 
his way to the most remarkable mo- 
nasteries for the purpose of obtaining 
certain ecclesiastical works ; to collect 
rare medals, statues, and das-reliefs, 
besides preparations in botany, natu- 
ral history, and mineralogy ; to give 
descriptions of machinery, utensils, 
costumes, and vestments of the differ- 
ent nations he saw; to copy inscrip- 
tions on monuments*pillars, obelisks, 
and tombstones. He will keep aloof 
—continued his directions—from po- 
litical complications, wear such cos- 
tumes as he may think proper, and 
select the route which to him seems 
best. 

The original of these instructions 
was found only a few years since 
among the papers of Vansleb. They 
bear this singular indorsement in the 
handwriting of Colbert himself: “I 
do not understand these instructions, 
more particularly as you proposed 
Vansleb for a mission to Ethiopia, 
which country is not even mentioned. 
The instructions, as they stand, might 
just as well have been given by the 
French ambassador at Constantino- 
ple.” 

In point of fact, the instructions 
had been drawn up by Carcavy, the 
royal librarian, a man of great merit. 
He saw almost insurmountable ob- 
stacles to the success of an Ethiopian 
mission, and thought it better to 
confine its authorization to merely 
verbal instructions, leaving it to Vans- 
leb to attempt it or not, as he might 
find most advisable. 

The dissatisfaction of Colbert was 
not at first fully appreciated, but it 
was doubtless the germ of the ne- 
glect with which Vansleb was after- 
ward treated, and of the coolness and 
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injustice of his reception when he re- 
turned. 

Vansleb departed on this, his se- 
cond journey to the East, in the 
spring of 1671, and visited Malta, 
Cyprus, Aleppo, Damascus, and a 
part of Phoenicia. He reached Da- 
mietta in March, 1672, after a jour- 
ney marked by delays, .dangers, 
storms, and sickness; for oriental 
travel was not the comparatively 
easy and comfortable journeying of 
to-day, nor had the brutality and 
tyranny of eastern officials toward 
Christians been_rebuked and correct- 
ed as they sin@@*have been. Estab- 
lishing his headquarters at Cairo, 
Vansleb made numerous excursions 
to the Pyramids, the Sphinx, and the 
various monuments then so novel, 
but now so familiar to . Europeans, 
and indeed to Americans, After re- 
newing his acquaintance with the 
Patriarch Matthew de Mir, who had 
unconsciously been the instrument of 


his conversion to Catholicity, Vans-. 
leb embarked for Rosetta in May, 
1672. 

But we do not propose to follow 
our traveller through all his wander- 


ings. ‘They were full of novelty for 
him and for those who, at that period, 
read his descriptions of them. In 
1673, he visited Upper Egypt and 
explored the antiquities of Esneh and 
Denderah, and the remains of an- 
cient Thebes at Luxor and Karnak. 
At Lycopolis, the Bishop Amba 
Joannes introduced to him one 
Muallim Athanarius, the only man in 
all Egypt, he said, who spoke the 
Coptic language. Vansleben did not 
converse with him, but flattered him- 
self on having seen the man with 
whom the Coptic language was to 
expire. After exploring the The- 
baide and its grottos, and visiting the 
ruins of Enseneh, the column of Mar- 
cus Aurelius and the Triumphal Arch, 
he returned to Cairo. Of course he 
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had not lost sight of one of the main 
objects of his mission, the purchase 
of rare and valuable works for the 
Royal Library. He neglected no 
opportunity to obtain them, and up 
to this period of his journey he had 
purchased and forwarded to Paris 
three hundred and thirty-four vol- 
umes, Turkish, Persian, and Araiic. 
Compelled to deal with people of all 
classes, some of them had spoken of 
his purchases, and by the time he re- 
turned to Cairo it was reported that 
the Frank stranger was gathering all 
the sacred books in the country for 
the purpose of sending.them away to 
the infidels). The Mohammedan laws 
made it a capital crime for a stranger 
to buy, sell, or even have in his pos- 
session any of their books, whether 
treating of religion or any other sub- 
ject. To exemplify the feeling with 
which they regard the possession of 
their books by infidels, (Christians,) 
M. Champollion Figeac relates that 
during the reign of Louis Philippe a 
number of young Arabs were sent to 
France by Mehemet Ali, Viceroy of 
Egypt, and among them two sons of 
the viceroy. While visiting the Roy- 
al Library, M. Champollion took pains 
to show one of the young princes the 
magnificent copy of the Koran taken 
from a mosque in Cairo during the 
French expedition to Egypt. When 
he saw what the book was, the young 
Arab turned away his head, covering 
his face with both hands. 

Under the circumstances, Vansleb 
of course understood at once that 
he could not remain in Egypt. For 
two years he had been dealing in 
books, and, if arrested, there was evi- 
dence enough to take his life a hun- 
dred times. Without losing a day, 
he at once set out for Constantinople. 
Touching at Rhodes and. the island 
of Chio, he went to Smyrna, where, 
to his.great astonishment, and contra- 
ry to his uniform experience in the 
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East, his letters of introduction and 
his credentials were made light of 
by the resident French consul, who 
more than insinuated that he suspect- 
ed him of being an impostor. 
Personally wounded, and annoyed 
at a circumstance that endangered 
his mission and deprived him of the 
only legal protector to whom he 
could have recourse in case of diffi- 
culty, Vansleben sought advice and 
assistance of the English consul, Paul 
Ricault. Notwithstanding his deci- 
dedly French name, Ricault was a 
veritable Englishman, born in Lon- 
don within the sound of Bow bells. 
He had been secretary of the Earl of 
Winchelsea, and ambassador extra- 
ordinary of Charles II. to Mohammed 
IV. After serving eleven years as 
consul of England at Smyrna, Cla- 
rendon appointed him, in 1685, his 
first secretary for the provinces of 
Connaught and Leinster. He was 
afterward privy councillor and judge 
of the Admiralty, and under William 
III. was minister resident for the 
Hanseatic towns. He is the author 
of a History of the Present Condition 
of the Ottoman Empire, and other 
works of merit. The two scholars 
Ricault and Vansleb immediately 
sympathized, and through Ricault 
Vansleb renewed the acquaintance 
of the ambassador Finch, whom he 
had met in Florence, and who was 
then on his way to Constantinople. 
Unfortunately for Vansleb, a serious 
difficulty just then arose between the 
two consuls, English and French, on 
account of some incivility offered by 
the latter to the ambassador on his 
arrival. Already prepossessed against 
Vansleben, through some underhand 
manceuvre, Chambon, the French con- 
sul, from that moment became his 
bitter enemy, alleging as one of the 
principal accusations against him his 
personal intimacy with the enemies 
of France. In those days there were 
VOL. X.—30 
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no lines of Mediterranean packet- 
boats, and Vansleb was glad to ac- 
cept the invitation of the ambassador 
to take passage on the man-of-war 
which was to transport him and his 
suite to Constantinople. This add- 
ed fuel to the flame of Chambon’s 
resentment, and he thereafter left no- 
thing undone to injure Vansleb in the 
East and in France, Vansleb’s desti- 
nation was perfectly well known, and 
he had hardly set foot in Constantino- 
ple when he perceived that Smyrna 
had been heard from. The Marquis 
de Nointel was temporarily absent 
when Vansleb arrived; but the man- 
ner of his reception by those in charge 
of the ambassador’s residence, and by 
the merchants of the Company of 
the Levant, for whom he had letters, 
made it plain to him that these peo- 
ple to whom he was a stranger had 
already been set against him. 

He found lodgings (by no means 
gratuitous) at the house of a French 
apothecary named Chaber, who dis- 
coursed eloquently on the short-com- 
ings of the French embassy, criticis- 
ing its extravagance, and its want of 
consideration for the French mer- 
chants of the Levant, who were hea- 
vily taxed to maintain its expensive 
display. 

Vansleb, unfortunately, joined in 
the conversation, although saying but 
little. He afterward discovered that 
his few words were wrested to his 
prejudice. With his experience he 
should have been more on his guard, 
but he could not entirely overcome 
his native simplicity of character. 
Innocens credit omni verbo. To add 
to his annoyances, he was arrested 
by a Turkish patrol for wearing his 
beard and a turban, thrust into pri- 
son, subjected to personal indignities, 
and barely escaped the bastinado. 
Meantime, his salary was in arrears ; 
and as it was his intention to strike 
from this point for Ethiopia, it was 
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necessary that he should start with 
a full purse. He bridged over the 
unavoidable delay by excursions to 
Broussa and the environs, and a trip 
to Chio, in order to witness the cele- 
brated mastic harvest, which was at 
that time made the occasion of a reli- 
gious festival. At Chio he had made 
several friends, on his former visit— 
Dom Georgio, the curate of the ca- 
thedral, Dom Matthew, the vicar- 
general, and a Dr. Pepano, who was 
acquainted with Vansleb’s History of 
the Church of Alexandria, The doc- 
tor was enthusiastic as to the rewards 
he felt certain must await Vansleb on 
his return to France, and composed 
an acrostic in his honor, which ran 
thus: 
“ < irtuti 

> lemannice 

Z imize 

* acer 

 udovicus 

t xhibebit 

& ona 

™ mmensa 

© ptimaque.” * 
“He had not the gift of prophecy,” 
calmly writes Vansleb years after- 
ward, when in poverty and disgrace. 
Returning to Constantinople, Vans- 
leb visited Mitylene and Tenedos. 

In January, 1675, he wrote to Col- 
bert that he was in absolute want on 
account of the non-payment of his 
salary. In April, he received a small 
remittance of one hundred and fifty 
francs. A letter from Carcavy, of 
April, 1674, received July 2oth, an- 
nounced orders soon to be issued for 
the continuance of his mission. But 
the orders were as slow in arriving 
as his salary. Again, on the 2oth of 
March, he wrote to Colbert, express- 
ing his impatient anxiety to be again 
-at work, and suggesting various jour- 
-neys, all of them important, which 
the was ready to make—to Trebizond, 


*To the learned German traveller Louis will be 
*generous in favors, riches, and most excellent gifts. 
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the Chersonesus, to Persia, Syria, 
Mount Lebanon, Baalbec; or he 
would even return to Egypt, where he 
would have the advantage of former 
experience, and his late acquisition 
of the Greek and Turkish languages, 
which he now spoke fluently, and 
where he could now be protected 
against annoyance by a passport from 
the sultan. Meantime, Carcavy had 
assured Vansleben that his labors 
were fully appreciated and praised 
by Colbert. Finally, on the 22d 
of October, our traveller received 
two letters from the minister, dated 
July 4th and August 17th; but the 
money orders they contained were 
not cashed by the Company of the 
Levant until the following Decemher. 

Writing to Colbert in November, 
Vansleben says, “ And what greater 
satisfaction could I have than to 
start immediately for the country to 
which your excellency ‘sends me ?” 
So that some new country was desig- 
nated by Colbert in his letter. What 
was it? It could only be Ethiopia, 
according to the original design, and 
Vansleben’s preparations at the time 
appear to have been for that direc- 
tion. In December, having received 
two thousand francs, he writes to Col- 
bert on the 18th that, but for the de- 
lay of waiting for a caravan and the 
passport of the sultan, he should al- 
ready have started; that he expects 
to depart in January ; to pass a month 
at Aleppo, in order to see Antioch 
and the Euphrates; thence to Da- 
mascus and the country of the Dru- 
ses; thence to Jerusalem ; from which 
he would take a fresh departure for 
Egypt, no longer as a Frank traveller 
but as an oriental, and there await a 
favorable occasion to penetrate into 
Ethiopia. 

And now, just at the moment when 
a fresh horizon of useful enterprise 
was opening before him, when the 
thick clouds of envy, malevolence, 
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and misfortune were apparently dis- 
persed, the bolt fell that for ever shat- 
tered his career, forced him back in 
disgrace, and sent him bowed down 
with sorrows and persecution to a 
premature grave. 

What had in the mean time taken 
place—what reports, complaints, or 
insinuations had been brought to Col- 
’ bert’s ear, has never been clearly as- 
certained; but a dispatch from him 
of the thirtieth September, addressed 
to Nointel, advised the ambassador 
that Vansleb was recalled to Paris. 
Docile and respectful, he immediate- 
ly prepared to obey. Nointel advises 
Colbert in reply, January sth, 1676, 
that Vansleb was just ready to start 
on his eastern journey, and had alrea- 
dy expended some money in its pre- 
paration. 

“ Unhesitatingly though, and with 
apparent satisfaction, he sails to-mor- 
row for France, vi@ Malta.” 

Forced by storms to stop in the 
island of Candia, (ancient Crete,) and 
also at Milo, Vansleb continued his 
labors of observation and research as 
though his mission had just begun. 
His return by sea was slow and tedi- 
ous, and being moreover detained by 
illness at Lyons, he did not reach 
Paris until the end of April, 1676. It 
was a long time before he could ob- 
tain audience of the minister, whose 
reception of him was freezing and 
curt. The year wore away in expec- 
tation, and winter had come again 
before he could obtain a second in- 
terview with Colbert, which was more 
discouraging than the first. 

Meantime, the arrearages due him, 


as well for his salary as for expendi-, 


tures, were not paid, and he was 
obliged to sell his own Ethiopian mss. 
in order to live. 

Finally, a vigorous p/acet dispatch- 
ed to Colbert July 15th, 1677, obtain- 
ed a third and last interview with the 
minister, 
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In this, Colbert, without making 
any accusation against Vansleb, in- 
trenched himself in a refusal pure 
and simple, either to allow him any 
indemnity or to pay the amount 
claimed by him for his advances. 

Meantime, the poor monk’s bro- 
ther Dominicans who, on his arrival, 
had received him kindly, had evident- 
ly been affected by the disgrace to 
which an all-powerful minister had 
consigned the unfortunate traveller, 
and Vansleb’s relations with them 
soon ceased. 

Discouraged and broken-hearted, 
he left Paris, and after passing a few 
months with Counsellor Langeois at 
Atys, accepted the hospitality of M. 
Texier, the curé of Bourron, a small 
village near Fontainebleau. This 
kind priest’s sympathy and affection 
alone, of earthly things, softened his® 
rapid descent to the grave; for he 
only survived by nine months his ar- 
rival at Bourron, where he died June 
12th, 1679, at the age of forty-four 
years. 

During his oriental journey, Vans- 
leb had scarcely been free from fever 
and ague, and he had cédntracted in 
Egypt an ophthalmic affection that 
gave him trouble. But neither of 
these maladies, nor both of them to- 
gether, were sufficient to have caused 
his death. It seemed a sudden sink- 
ing of the moral forces rather than 
the physical that made him so sudden 
a prey to dissolution. 

The man Vansleben’s enemies re- 
presented him to be would not so 
easily have succumbed. The liar, 
the cheat. the libertine they painted 
would have had no heart to break. 

Thus, in the obscurity of a small 
village, near the solitude of a great 
forest, Vansleb silently descended 
into the tomb. The earthly sounds 
that gathered around his existence 
had ceased, and the phantom of his 
fame was buried with his earthly re- 
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mains. As his death had been ob- 
scure, so his last resting-place was 
hidden from the public gaze. At the 
peril of his life, he endowed France 
with the scientific riches that may 
still be seen in her royal collections; 
yet under the most prodigal of her 
monarchs he did not receive the re- 
compense of a winding-sheet, or the 
poor commemoration of a grave- 
stone. 

Even England was more generous, 
at least in appreciation of his merit. 

On Vansleb’s return from Egypt, 
Dr. Bernard, of the University of 
Oxford, composed in his honor the 
following lines : 

“ Deseris AEgyptum spoliis majoribus auctus, 

Quam gens Hebrzum sub duce Mose tulit!’’ * 

Of Vansleb’s merits as a savant 
there could be no question. Before 
he left London, his reputation was al- 
ready established as an oriental scho- 
lar, although his knowledge at that 


time was small compared with what 
he afterward acquired. Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew he knew well, and he 
spoke and wrote correctly and fluent- 
ly the German, French, Italian, Eng- 
lish, Arabic, modern Greek, Turkish, 


and Ethiopian languages. 
cipal published works are, 

1. Conspectus operum AEthiopicorum 
gue ad excudendum parata habebat 
Wanslebius. Paris, 1671, in 4to. 

2. Relazione Dello Stato Presente 
Dell? Egitto. In Parigi, MDCLXx1. 

3- LVouvelle Relation d’un Voyage 
Jait en Egypte par le P. Vansleb, R.D., 
en 1672 ef 1673. Paris, 1677.4 

4. Voyage du Caire & Chio, et de 
Chio @ Consiantinople, fait de 1673 
jusgu’a 1675. 

5. Histoire de Tl Eglise d Alexan- 
drie, fondée par St. Marc, que nous 
appelons celle des Facobites. Coptes 
a’ Egypie, écrite au Caire méme en 


His prin- 


* You bring with you from Egypt richer treasures 
than the Hebrews, led by Moses, tonk away. 
t The Astor Library has a copy of this work. 
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1672 et 1673. Farle P. F. M. Vans- 
leb, Dominicain du Convent de la Mi- 
nerve @ Rome. Paris, 1677. 

The works on Egypt and on the 
Church of Alexandria, it will be re- 
marked, were published on his return 
from the east, precisely at the period 
of his severest trials. There is quite 
an interesting chapter in the history 
of criticism connected with Vansleb’s 
work on the Church of Alexandria, a 
work of great merit, which covered 
nearly the same ground as that of a 
LTistory of Abyssinia written by Lu- 
dolf. This, of course, was, in Lu- 
dolf’s eyes, only another and a greater 
crime added to those of which he 
had already accused Vansleb. 

Although Moreri, Le Grand, Mi- 
chaud, and Renaudot were all more 
or less misled as to Vansleb’s perso- 
nal character, they testify unanimously 
as to the positive merit of the work 
in question, and to its superiority 
over that of Ludolf. It is remarkable 
that Father Papebrock and his illus- 
trious colleague Bollandus were led 
astray, and indeed deceived, by Lu- 
dolf. They had confidence in him 
as a brother savant, but leaned too 
much upon him. Their error was 
naturally shared by the Yournal de 
Trevoux, and thence extended to 
other Jesuits. 

Although Vansleb’s works were at 
first freely used, they were not freely 
quoted. Gradually they sank out of 
sight. Only rare catalogues chroni- 
cled them, and his unpublished mss. 
had totally disappeared. Occasional 
echoes of his name might, at intervals, 
be heard in the sanctuaries of science. 
and these, rarely repeated during two 
centuries, became at last so feeble as 
no longer to be perceptible. 

But sleep is not death, nor is night 
an eternal eclipse. The day of repa- 
ration was at last about to dawn, and 
the memory of Vansleb to arise vin- 
dicated from the tomb. 
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CHAPTER III. 


M. Champollion Figeac, the well- 
known savant and orientalist, was for 
many years conservator of the Impe- 
rial Library of the palace at Fontaine- 
bleau. One day in 1856* he at- 
tended the sale of the library of the 
late Marquis de Coulanges. His 
daughter relates that on his return 
he appeared to be in a state of high 
mental excitement, the main symp- 
tom of which was the manifestation 
ofextravagant joy. Convulsively em- 
bracing her, he exhibited a volume 
he had just purchased, and which ap- 
peared to be the cause of his super- 
lative satisfaction. The volume was 
Vansleb’s manuscript. Familiar with 
Vansleb’s published works, M. Cham- 
pollion and many other scholars 
had long regretted the loss of this 
manuscript. His joy at finding it 
can readily be understood. Finding 
an indorsement on the manuscript 


that indicated Bourron as the place 
of Vansleb’s death and burial, M. 
Champollion immediately wrote to 
the curé of that village for informa- 
tion as to Vansleb, and as to the con- 


dition of his tomb. But the deceas- 
ed monk had passed so short a time 
at Bourron that he had left abso- 
lutely no trace in the local traditions 
of the place, and no one there had 
ever seen or heard of his tomb. 
However, on a careful search of the 
registers, the entry of his burial was 
found, and his last resting-place suffi- 
ciently indicated. 

In 1859, the church was complete- 
ly renovated, and advantage was ta- 
ken of that circumstance to search for 
and find the remains of the poor 
monk. After the necessary formali- 
ties of identification had been com- 
plied with, they were carefully re- 
interred, and M. Champollion, hay- 


* He died in the palace at Fontainebleau May gth, 
1867, aged eighty-nine ycars. 
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ing interested the emperor in the 
matter, was authorized to have erect- 
ed over the grave an appropriate and 
elegant monument, bearing the in- 
scription of which the following is a 
translation : 


To THE MEMORY OF 
JoHN MICHAEL VANSLEB, 
DOMINICAN OF THE MINERVA, 
LEARNED TRAVELLER IN THE EAST, 
By ORDER OF Louts XIV. 
DIED, VICAR OF BOURRON, 
JUNE 12, 1679. 
RESTORATION OF HIS TOMB 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE EMPEROR, 
NAPOLEON IIL., 
IN THE YEAR 1861. 


But a more important rehabili- 
tation remained to be made, and 
M. Champollion showed, if possible, 
greater zeal in this than in the mere- 
ly material one. Vansleb’s Mss. and 
letters were carefully examined and 
found to throw new and important 
light on capital incidents heretofore 
either totally suppressed or wrested 
to his disadvantage. 

Too aged and infirm even to un- 
dertake a task which would have 
been to him only a labor of love, 
M. Champollion confided the papers 
to the Abbé Pougeois, the present 
curé of BGourron, who, under the in- 
spiration of the learned orientalist, 
prepared a careful ,and elaborate 
memoir of the forgotten Dominican. 
It was eminently fitting, and poetic in 
its justice, that Vansleb’s vindication 
should come from the double source 
of science and the church. On the com- 
pletion of the Abbé Pougeois’ work, 
it was, by order of the empcror, sub- 
mitted for examination to M. ‘Octave 
Feuillet, member of the French Acad- 
emy, and the successor of M. Cham- 
pollion at Fontainebleau. The report 
being entirely favorable, the Abbé 
Pougeois’ memoir was ordered to be 
published at the expense of the em- 
peror, under the title, Vaas/eb, savant, 
orientaliste, et voyageur. Sa Vie, sa 
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Disgrace, ses Euvres. Par M.l Abbé 
Pougeois, Curé de Bourron. Paris, 
1869. The book is a large and 
handsome volume of 481 octavo 
pages. It has been freely used in 
the preparation of this article. 

The current misrepresentations con- 
cerning Vansleb were taken up into 
the literary history of the period, 
and have been ever since repeated 
by successive historians and biogra- 
phers. Nevertheless, some of them 
were apparently struck with the incon- 
sistencies and contradictions involved 
in the charges against the defenceless 
monk, and gradually the most offen- 
sive of these were dropped. Among 
the modern biographical notices of 
Vansleb, that contained in Charles 
Knight’s Znglish Cyclopedia (article 
“ Wansleben;” nearly identical with 
one in the Penny Cyclopedia) is general- 
ly fair. It states, however, that Vans- 
leb “ was called to account for moneys 
intrusted to his disposal, and disgrac- 
ed for misapplying them.” Although 
the writer of that notice doubtless 
had the warrant of half a dozen bio- 
graphies for making the statement, it 
is utterly devoid of truth; so much 
so, indeed, that at the period of his 
death Vansleb was the creditor, not 
the debtor, of the French govern- 
ment. Colbert was to have paid 
Vansleb the miserable salary of two 
thousand francs per annum, and one 
thousand francs for the purchase of 
Mss. and valuable curiosities! Even 
allowing liberally for the difference in 
the values of money then and now, 
two thousand francs still remains a 
pitiable sum wherewith to remune- 
rate one year’s services of such a man 
as Vansleb. 

With the miserable stipend of one 
thousand francs per annum, he pur- 
chased and sent (in 1671-72 and 
1673) to the Royal Library, where 
they still remain, four hundred and 
fifty-seven valuable mss. and books, 
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Arabic, Turkish, Persian, Coptic, and 
Ethiopian, besides a large quantity 
of inscriptions on stone and metal, 
marbles, medals, and animals, living 
and dead. 

If we must believe Vansleb’s tra- 
ducers, we witness the strange spec- 
tacle of a defaulter insisting upon 
and with difficulty obtaining an inter- 
view with his principal. And this 
not once, but twice and thrice. In 
one of his letters to Colbert, written 
March 2oth, 1677, more than a 
month after his return to Paris, Vans- 
leb claims as due him—/irst. The 
amount expended in preparation for 
the journey he was about to under- 
take when ordered back by the min- 
ister. Second. The balance of his 
last account rendered. TZhird. The 
amount still unpaid him for books, 
MSS., etc., sent to the Royal Library. 
Fourth, His salary up to the time he 
was definitely discharged, at the third 
and last audience accorded him by 
the minister. The letter referred to 
is dignified, firm, and moderate—as 
unlike as possible in its tone that of 
a defaulter and a dishonest man. 
Thus. he tells Colbert, 

‘** Perceiving that I have good reason to 
expect from your excellency neither munifi- 
cence nor liberality, nor even such an hon- 
orable recompense as I had every just rea- 
son to look for after such long and impor- 
tant labors, I at least do not anticipate from 
your excellency’s justice, since you insist 
upon a rigorous settlement, a refusal to pay 
the balance due me for expenditures in the 
service of his majesty, and which I have not 
claimed until now, for the reason that I was 
warranted in presuming upon such a fair 
remuneration as would cover it. In as few 
words as possible, then, my lord, and with 
rigorous exactitude, there is due me—” * 


*“ Voyant que V. E. ne me fait plus rien espérer 
qui sente la magnificence et la libéralité, ni mémo 
quelque honnéte récompense, que’ je croyais juste- 
ment pouvoir espérer, aprés de si longues et de si 
grandes peines, je me promets pourtant de la jus- 
tice de V. E., puisqu’elle veut traiter les choses 4 la 
rigueur, qu’elle ne me refusera pas le paiement de 
quelques restes de dépenses que j’ai faites comme les 
autres au service de sa majesté, et dont je n’ai osé 
parler jusqu’A présent, dans la pensée que j’avais 
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And here follows the recapitula- 
tion already presented. 

The injustice and indignity with 
which Vansleb was treated by Col- 
bert is in marked contrast to the lib- 
erality usually displayed by Louis 
XIV. and his administration toward 
travellers whose merits were far infe- 
rior to those of the Dominican monk. 
On Tavernier, who brought back 
with him from his travels precious 
stones to the value of three millions, 
distinguished honors and letters of 
nobility were conferred. Sanson, the 
geographer, besides honorary titles, re- 
ceived a salary of two thousand livres. 
Vaillant, who made a journey some- 
what similar to that of Vansleb, was 
honored with a position in one of the 
academies, and endowed with a pen- 
sion. Tournefort, who travelled in the 
east under order of the court, was 
absent but two years, had all his ex- 
penses paid, and received a salary (in 
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advance) of three thousand livres. 
He returned in 1702, at a period 
when the French finances were far 
from prosperous, and was awarded a 
recompense beyond his salary. Paul 
‘Lucas, toward the end of Louis XIV.’s 
reign, was also an eastern explorer. 
His travels were published by the 
king’s command. They are filled 
with amusing but absurd stories, 
which diverted the king and made 
the traveller’s fortune. 

Vansleb’s solid erudition was not 
so profitable. His published works, 
which are of a nature to interest none 
but the archeologist, the ethnogra- 
pher, and the theologian, may soon 
be forgotten, and need no further no- 
tice than the few words we have giv- 
en them; but it is eminently proper 
that we should, in his case, contri- 
bute our mite to the vindication of 
truth and the rehabilitation of a too 
long suffering reputation. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF CONRAD VON BOLANDEN,. 


ANGELA. 


CHAPTER VII. 
POISONOUS FOOD. 


“ HERR FRANK has not been here 
for four days,” said Siegwart as he 
returned one day from the field. 
“He will not come to-day, for it is 
already nine o’clock. TI hope the 
young man is not ill.” 

Angela started. 

“Tll? May God forbid !” 

“ At least, I know no other reason 


qu’une honnéte récompense me tiendrait lieu de tout 
cela. En trois mots, Monseigneur, parlant dans la 
derniére rigueur, il me reste encore,” etc. 


that could prevent him from coming. 
He has become a necessity to me; I 
seem to miss something.” 

Angela concealed her uneasiness in 
true womanly fashion. She busied 
herself about the room, dusted the 
furniture, arranged the vases and 
trimmed the flowers; but one could 
see that her mind was not in the 
work, 

“Would it not be well, father, to- 
send and inquire after his health ?” 

“Tt would if we were certain that 
he was ill. I only made a conjec- 
ture. However, if he does not come: 
to-morrow, I will send Henry over. 
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We owe him this attention; he is 
sensible, modest, and very intelligent. 
We find at present in the cities and 
first families few young men of so lit- 
tle assumption and so much goodness 
and manliness.” 

Angela pricked her finger. She 
had incautiously wandered into the 
thicket, as if she did not know that 
roses have thorns. 

“ Many things tell of his kind-heart- 
edness,” she replied, with averted face. 
“ He sends five dollars every week to 
the old blind woman in Salingen; he 
ofterl takes the money himself, and 
comforts the unfortunate creature. 
The blind woman is full of enthusiasm 
about him. He bought the cooper 
a full set of tools, that he might be 
able to support his mother and seven 
little sisters.” 

“ Very praiseworthy,’ 
ther. 

As Siegwart came home in the eve- 
ning, Angela met him in the yard. 
She carried a basket and was about 
to go into the garden. 

“Herr Frank is not unwell,” said 
he ; “ I saw him in the field and went 
through the vineyard to meet him; 
but when he discovered my intention, 
he turned about and hastened toward 
the house. That surprises me.” 

Angela went into the garden. She 
stood on the bed and gazed at the 
lettuce. The empty basket awaited 
its contents, and in it lay the knife 
whose bright blade.glistened before 
the idle dreamer. She stood thus me- 
ditating, lost in thought for a long 
time, which was certainly not her 
custom. 


? 


said the fa- 


Herr Frank had returned from the 
‘city, and was roughly received by the 
doctor. 

“ Have you spoken to your son ?” 
said he sharply. 

“No! I have just alighted from 
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the carriage,” answered Frank in as- 
tonishment. 

The doctor walked up and down 
the room, and Frank saw his face 
growing darker. 

“You disturb me, good friend. 
How is Richard ?” 

“ Bad, very bad! And it is all 
your fault. You gave Richard those 
materialistic books which I threw out 
of the window. He has read the 
trash—not read, but studied it; and 
now we have the consequences.” 

“Pardon me, doctor. I did not 
give my son those books. He was 
passing the window when you threw 
them out, and took them to his 
room.” 

“You knew that! Why did you 
leave him the miserable trash ?” 

“T had no idea of the danger of 
these writings. Explain yourself fur- 
ther, I entreat.” 

“ You must first see yourson. But 
I bind it on your conscience to use 
the greatest precaution. Do not show 
the least surprise. We have to deal 
with a dangerous disorder. Do not 
say a word about his changed appear- 
ance. Then come back to 
again.” 

Greatly disturbed, the father passed 
to the room of his son. Richard sat 
on the sofa gazing at the floor. His 
cheeks had lost their bloom, his face 
was emaciated, and his eyes deeply 
sunken. Vogt’s Physiological Letters 
lay open near him. He did not rise 
quickly and joyfully to kiss his father, 
as was his custom, He remained sit- 
ting, and smiled languidly at him. 
Herr Frank, grieved and perplexed, 
sat down near him, and took occasion 
to pick up the book. 

“ How are you, Richard ?” 

“ Very well, as you see.” 

“You are industrious. What book 
is this ?” 

“ A rare book, father—a remarka- 


me 
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ble book. One learns there to know 
what man is and what he is not. 
Until now, I did not know that cats, 
dogs, monkeys, and all animals were 
of our race. Now I know; for it is 
clearly demonstrated in that book.” 

“ You certainly do not believe such 
absurdities ?” 

“ Believe ? I believe nothing at 
all. Faith ends where proof begins.” 
Herr Frank read the open page. 

“ All this sounds very silly,” said 
he. “ Vogt asserts that man has no 
soul, and proves it from the fact that 
men become idiotic. If the func- 
tions of the brain are disturbed, the 
soul ceases, says Vogt. He therefore 
concludes that the spirit consists in 
the brain. The man must have been 
crazy when he wrote that. I am no 
scholar; but I see at the first glance 
how false and groundless are Vogt’s 
inferences. Every reasonable man 
knows that the brain is the instrument 
of the mind, which enables it to parti- 
cipate in the world of sense; now, 
when the instrument is destroyed, the 
participation of the mind with the out- 
ward world must cease. Although a 
man may be an expert on the violin, 
he cannot play if the strings are bro- 
ken or out of tune. But the player, 
his ideas, the art, still remain. In 
like manner the spirit remains, al- 
though it can no longer play on the 
injured or discordant fibres of the 
brain.” 

“ You must read the whole book, 
father, and then those others there.” 

“ But, Richard, you must not read 
books that rob man of all dignity.” 

“Of course not. I should do as 
the ostrich. When he is in danger, 
he sticks his head into the bushes 
not to see the danger. A prudent 
plan. But I cannot close my eyes to 
the light, even if that light should de- 
stroy my human respect.” 


Greatly afflicted, Herr Frank re- - doctrines. 


turned to the doctor. 
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“ Great God! in what a condition 
is my poor Richard!” said the op- 
pressed father. 

“ He will, I hope, be rescued. My 
stay at Frankenhdhe was to end with 
the month of May ; but I cannot for- 
sake a young man whom I love, 
in this helpless state of mental deli- 
rium.” 

“TI do not understand the condi- 
tion of my son; and your words give 
me great anxiety. Have the good- 
ness to tell me what is the matter 
with Richard, and how it came 
about.” 

“ It would be very difficult to make 
your son’s condition clear to you. 
In you there is only business, lucra- 
tive undertakings, speculative combi- 
nations. The bustle of the money 
market is your world. You-have no 
idea of the power of an intellectual 
struggle. You know the thoughtful, 
intellectual nature of your son; and 
here I begin. Inthe first place, I will 
remind you that Richard wishes to 
be governed by the power of deduc- 
tion. With him fantasies and passions 
retreat before this force, although usu- 
ally in men of his years, and even in 
men with gray hair, clearness of mind 
and keen penetration are often swept 
away by the current of stormy pas- 
sions. Richard’s aversion to women 
is the result of ‘cool reflection and in- 
evitable inference, and therefore on 
this question I do not dispute his 
views. I know it would be useless, 
and I know that the study of a pure 
feminine nature would overcome this 
prejudice. The same force of logical 
inferences places Richard in this un- 
happy condition. He read- the writ- 
ings of the materialist. There he 
found the physiological proofs that 
man is a beast. From these proofs 
Richard drew all the terrible conse- 
quences contained in those destructive 
As the intellectual life 
predominates in him, and as he has 
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a strong repugnance to materialistic 
madness, his nature must be stirred in 
its profoundest depths. If Richard 
succumbs, he will act in his habitual 
consistent manner. All moral basis 
lost, morality would be foolishness to 
him, since it is useless for beasts to curb 
the passions by moral laws. As with 
immortality disappears man’s eternal 
destiny, it would be foolish to “ fight 
the giant fight of duty.” If he is con- 
vinced that man is a beast, he will 
live like a beast—although he might 
cloak his conduct with the varnish of 
decency—and thus suddenly would 
the sensible Richard stand before his 
astonished father a ruined man. This 
is one view; there is still another,” 
said the doctor hesitatingly. “I re- 
member in the course of my practice 
a suicide who wrote on a slip of paper, 
‘What do I here? Fat, drink, sleep, 
worry, and fret; much suffering, lit- 
tle joy; therefore—’ and the man 
sent a bullet through his head. This 
suicide thought logically. This earth- 
ly life is insupportable; it is foolish- 
ness to a man who thinks and is at 
the same time a materialist.” 

“ What prospects—horrible !” cried 
Herr Frank, wringing his hands. 
** Accursed be those books ; and Iam 
the cause of this misfortune !” 

“The involuntary cause,” said 
Klingenberg consolingly. “ You now 
have a firm conviction of the devas- 
tating effects of thcse bad books. 
But how many are there who consid- 
er every warning in this connection 
an exhibiflon of prejudice or narrow- 
mindedness! How few readers are 
so modest as to admit that they want 
the scientific culture to refute a bad 
book, to separate the poison from the 
honey of sweet phrases and winning 
style! How few can see that they 
cannot read those bad books without 
detriment! No one would sit on a 
cask of powder and touch it off for 
amusement; and yet those hellish 
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books are more dangerous than a 
cask full of powder. To me this is 
incomprehensible. Poisonous food is 
always injurious ; yet thousands and 
millions drink greedily from this poi- 
sonous stream of bad reading which 
deluges all grades of society.” 

“T will do immediately what must 
be done,” said Herr Frank as he has- 
tily rose. 

“ What will you do ?” 

“ Take from my son those execra- 
ble books.” 

“ By no means,” said Klingenberg. 
“This would be a psychological mis- 
take. Richard would buy the same 
books again at the book-shop, and 
read them secretly. A man who has 
the resolution of your son must be 
won by honorable combat. Autho- 
rity would here be badly applied 
Therefore I forbid you to interfere, 
You know nothing of the matter 
Treat him kindly, and have forbear- 
ance with his sensitiveness. That 
is what I must require of you.” 

Greatly afflicted, Herr Frank left 
the doctor. Overwhelming himself 
with reproaches, he wandered rest- 
lessly about the house and garden. 
He saw Richard standing at the open 
window with folded arms, dreamy 
and pale, his hair in disorder like 
a storm-beaten wheat-field—truly a 
painful sight for the father. He went 
up to his room, where the small libra- 
ry stood in its beautiful binding. A 
servant stood near him with a basket. 
The works of Eugene Sue, Gutzkow, 
and like spirits fell into the basket. 

“ All to the fire !” commanded Herr 
Frank. 

The doctor had compared bad lit- 
erature to poisonous food. The com- 
parison was not inapt; at least, it gave 
Richard the appearance of a man in 
whose body destructive poison was 
working. He was listless and ex- 
hausted; in walking, his hands hung 
heavily by his side. His eyes were 
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directed to the ground, as if he were 
seeking ‘something. If he saw a 
snail, he stopped to.examine the 
crawling creature. He sought to 
know why the snail crawls about, and, 
to his astonishment, found that the 
snail always followed an _ object; 
which is not always the case with 
man, animal of the moment, who 
goes about without an object. If a 
caterpillar accidentally got under his 
foot, he pushed it carefully aside and 
examined if it had been hurt. It 
seemed to him logical that creeping 
and flying things had the same claims 
to forbearance and proper treatment 
as man, since according to Vogt and 
Biichner’s striking proofs, all creep- 
ing and flying things are not essen- 
tially different from man. 

He paid particular attention to the 
spiders. If he came to a place where 
their web was stretched, he examined 
attentively the artistic texture ; he saw 
the firmly fastened knot on the twig 
which held the web apart, the circu- 
lar meshes, the cunning arrangement 
to catch the wandering fly. He was 
convinced that such a spider would 
be a thousand times more intelligent 
than Herr Vogt and Herr Biichner, 
with half as big a head as those 
wise naturalists. The enterprising 
spirit of the ants excited not less his 
admiration. He always found them 
busy and in @ bustle, to which a 
market-day could not be compared. 
Even London and Paris were solita- 
ry in comparison to the throng in an 
ant-hill. They dragged about large 
pieces of wood, as also leaves and 
fibres, to construct their house, which 
was laid out with design and finished 
with much care. If he pushed his 
c4ne into the hill, there forthwith 
arose a great revolution. The in- 
habitants rushed out upon him, nip- 
ped him with their pincers, and show- 
ed the greatest rage agaist the inva- 
der of their kingdom, while others with 
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great celerity placed the eggs in safe- 
ty. He observed that the ants gave 
no quarter, and considered every one 
a mortal enemy who disturbed their 
State. 

The young man sat on a stone and 
examined a snail that crawled slowly 
from the wet grass. It carried a gray 
house on its back, and beslimed the 
way as it went, and stretched out its 
horns to discover the best direction. 
Its delicate touch astonished Frank. 
When obstacles came in its way 
which it did not see nor touch, it 
would perceive them by means of a 
wonderful sensibility. 

How stupid did Richard appear to 
himself, beside a horned, blind snail. 
How many men only discover ob- 
stacles in their way when they have 
run their heads against them, and 
how many wish to run their heads 
through walls without any reason! 
He arose and looked toward Ange- 
la’s home. He was dejected, and 
heaved a sigh. 

“ Allis of no avail. The activity of 
the animal world affords no diver- 
sion, the benumbing strokes of ma- 
terialism lose their effect. The rare 
becomes common, and does not at- 
tract attention. There walks an an- 
gel in the splendor of superior excel- 
lence, and I endeavor in vain to dis- 
tract my mind from her by studying 
the animals. I follow willingly the 
professors’ exact investigations, into 
the labyrinth of their studied argu- 
ments to make it appear that I am 
only an animal, that all of sentiment 
is only imagination and fallacy. It 
is all in vain. Can these gentlemen 
teach me how we can cease to have 
admiration for the noble and ex- 
alted ? - Here man forcibly breaks 
through. Here self, irresistible and 
disgusted with error, brings the no- 
bility of human nature to conscious- 
ness, and all the wisdom of boasted 
materialism becomes idle nonsense.” 
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“Thank God! I see you again, my 
dear neighbor,” said Siegwart cor- 
dially. ‘ Where have you kept your- 
self this last week? Why do you 
no longer visit us? My whole house 
is excited about you. Henry is an- 
gry because he cannot show you the 
horses he bought lately. My wife 
bothers her head with all kinds of fore- 
bodings, and Angela urged me to 
send and see if you were ill.” 

A new life permeated Frank’s 
whole being at these last words; his 
cheeks flushed and his languid eyes 
brightened up. 

“T know no good reason as an 
apology, dear friend. Be assured, 
however, that the apparent neglect 
does not arise from any coolness to- 
ward you and your esteemed family.” 
And he drew marks in the sand with 
his cane. 

“ Perhaps your father took offence 
at your visits to us ?” 
“Oh! no. No; 

blame.” 

Siegwart gave a searching glance 
at the pale face of the young man 
who, broken-spirited, stood before him, 
and whose mental condition he did 
not understand, although he had a 
vague idea of it. 

“T will not press you further,” said 
he cheerfully. “ But, as a punish- 
ment, you must now come with me. 
I received yesterday a fresh supply 
of genuine Havanas, and you must 
try them.” 

He took, Richard by the arm, and 
the latter yfelded to the friendly com- 
pulsion. They went through the 
vineyard. Frank broke from a twig 
a folded leaf. 

* Do you know the cause of this ?” 

“Oh! yes; it is the work of 
the vine-weevil,” answered Siegwart. 
“These mischief-makers sometimes 
cause great damage to the vineyards. 
Some years I have their nests gather- 
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ed and the eggs destroyed to prevent 
their doing damage.” 

“You consider every thing with 
the eyes of an economist. But I ad- 
mire the art, the foresight, and the in- 
telligence of these insects.” 

“ Intelligence—foresight of an in- 
sect !” repeated Siegwart, astonished. 
“ T see in the whole affair neither intel- 
ligence nor foresight.” 

* But just look here,” said Richard, 
carefully unfolding the leaf. “ What 
a degree of considerate management 
is necessary to fix the leaf in such 
order. The ribs of this leaf are 
stronger than the force of the beetle. 
Yet he wished to fold the eggs in it. 
What does he do? He first pierces 
the stem with his pincers; in conse- 
quence of this, the leaf curls up and 
becomes soft and pliable to the frail 
feet of the insect. This is the first 
act of reflection. The piercing of 
the stem had evidently as its object 
to cause the leaf to roll up. Then 
he begins to work with a perfection 
that would do honor to human skill. 
The leaf is rolled up in order to put 
the eggs in the folds. Here is the 
first egg; he rolls further—here is the 
second egg, some distance from the 
first, in order to have sufficient food 
for the young worm—again an act 
of reflection; lastly, he finishes the 
roll with a carefully worked point, to 
prevent the leaf from unfolding— 
again an act of reflection.” 

Siegwart heard all this with indif- 
ference. What Richard told him he 
had known for years. His employ- 
ment in the fields revealed to his 
observing mind wonderful facts in 
nature and in the animal world. The 
wisdom of the vine-weevil gave him 
no difficulty. He looked again jin 
Frank’s deep-sunken eyes and notic- 
ed a peculiar expression, and in his 
countenance great anxiety. 

He concluded that the work of 
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the vine-weevil must have some 
connection with the young man’s 
condition. 

« You see actions of reflection and 
design where I see only unconscious 
instinct.” 

Frank became nervous. 

“The common evasion of superfi- 
cial examination!” cried he. “ Man 
must be just even to the animals. 
Their works are artistic, intelligent, 
and considerate. Why then deny to 
animals those powers which operate 
with intelligence and reflection ?” 

“TI do not for a moment dispute 
this power of the animals,” replied 
the proprietor quickly. 

“You find mind in the animals ?” 
interrupted Frank hastily. “ This con- 
viction once reached, have you con- 
sidered the consequences that fol- 
low ?”?—and he became more excited. 
“ Have you considered that with 
this admission the whole world be- 
comes a fabulous structure, without 
any higher object? If the spider is 
equal to man, then its torn web that 
flutters in the wind is worth as much 
as the crumbling fragments of art 
which remain from classic antiquity. 
Virtue, the careful restraining of the 
passions, is stark madness. , The dis- 
gusting ape, lustful and brutish, is as 
good as the purest virgin who per- 
forms severe penances for her idle 
dreams. It is with justice that the 
criminal scoffs at the good as bed- 
lamites who, with fanatical delusion, 
strive for castles in the air. Every 
outcast from society, sunk and satu- 
rated in the basest vices, is precisely 
as good as the purest soul and the 
noblest heart ; for all distinction be- 
tween right and wrong, good and 
evil, is destroyed.” 

Angela’s father gazed with solici- 
tude into the perplexed look and dis- 
torted countenance of the young 
man. 

“You deduce consequences, Herr 
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Frank, that could not be drawn from 
my admissions,” said he mildly. 
“There is no conscious power in 
animals—no reflecting soul. The 
animal works with the power that is 
in it, as light and heat in the fire, as 
in the lightning the destructive force, 
as the exciting and purifying effects in 
the storm. ‘The animal does not act 
freely, like man; but from necessity 
—according to instinct and laws 
which the Almighty has imposed 
upon it.” 

“ A gratuitous assumption! A shal- 
low artifice,” exclaimed Frank. “The 
animal shows understanding, design, 
and will; we must not deny him 
these faculties.” 

“Tf the lightning strikes my house 
and discovers with infallible certainty 
all the metal in the walls, even where 
the sharpest eye could not detect it, 
must you recognize mental faculties 
in the lightning in discovering the 
metal ?” 

Frank hemmed and was silent. 

“ What a botcher is the most learn- 
ed chemist compared with the root- 
fibres of the smallest plant,” continu- 
ed Siegwart. “Every plant has its 
own peculiar life ; this I observe eve- 
ry day. All plants do not flourish 
alike in the same soil. ‘They only 
flourish where they find the necessary 
conditions for their peculiar life; 
where they find in the air and earth 
the conditions necessary for their ex- 
istence. Set ten different, kinds of 
plants together in a small plat of 
ground. ‘The different fibres will al- 
ways seek and absorb only that 
material in the earth which is proper 
to their kind; they will pass by 
the useless and injurious substances. 
Now, where ‘is the chemist who with 
such certainty, such power of discri- 
mination, and knowledge of substan- 
ces, can select from the inert clod the 
proper material? A chemist with 
such knowledge does not exist. Now, 
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must you admit that the fibres pos- 
sess as keen an understanding and as 
deep a knowledge of chemistry as 
the man who is versed in chemistry ?” 

“ That would be manifest folly.” 

“ Well,” concluded Siegwart quiet- 
ly, “if the vine-weevil weaves its 
wrapper, the spider its web, the bird 
builds its nest, and the beaver his 
house, they all do it in their way, as 
the root-fibres in theirs.” 

Richard remained silent, and they 
passed into the house. 

Angela and her mother looked 
with astonishment and sympathy on 
their friend. 

Soon in the mild countenance 
of Madam Siegwart there appeared 
nearly the same expression as in the 
first days after the death of Eliza— 
so much did the painful appearance 
of the young man afflict her. Angela 
turned pale, her eyes filled, and she 
strove to hide her emotion. Frank 
only looked at her furtively. What- 
ever he had to say to her, he said 
with averted eyes. Siegwart expend- 
ed all his powers of amusement; but 
he did not succeed in cheering the 
young man. He continued depress- 
ed, embarrassed, and sad, and con- 
stantly avoided looking at Angela. 
When she spoke he listened to the 
Sound of her voice, but avoided her 
look. Presently a low barking was 
heard in the room and Hector, who 
had growlingly received Frank at his 
first visit, but who in time had be- 
come an acquaintance of his, lay 
stretched at full length dreaming. 
Scarcely did Richard notice the 
dreaming animal when he exclaimed, 

“The dog dreams! See how his 
feet move in the chase, how he opens 
his nostrils, how he barks, how his 
limbs reach for the game! The dog 
dreams he is in the chase.” 

“T have often observed Hector’s 
dreams,” said Siegwart coolly. 

Frank continued, 
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“ Have you considered the conse- 
quences that follow from the dreams 
of the dog? Dreams show a think- 
ing faculty,” said he hastily. “ Ani- 
mals, then, think like men ; thoughts 
are the children of the mind; there- 
fore, animals have minds. Animals 
and men are alike.” 

Angela started at these words. 
Her mother shook her head. 

“You conclude too hastily, my 
dear friend,” said Siegwart coolly. 
“You must first Azow that animals 
dream like men. Men think, reflect, 
and speak in dreams. The dreams 
of animals are very different from 
those mental acts.” 

“ How will you explain it?” said 
Richard excitedly. 

“Very easily. Hector is now in 
the chase. The dog’s sense of smell 
is remarkable. By means of the fra- 
grant wind Hector smells the par- 
tridges milesaway. He acts then just 
as in the dream ; feet, nose, and limbs 
come into activity. Suppose that in 
the surrounding fields there is a covey 
of partridges. The air would indi- 
cate them to Hector’s smelling or- 
gans ; these organs act, as in the wak- 
ing state, on the brain of the animal; 
the brain acts on the other organs. 
Where is there thought? Have we 
not a purely material effect? The 
cough, the appetite, the sneezing, the 
aversion—what have all these to do 
with mind or thought? Nothing at 
all. The dream of the dog is an en- 
tirely muscular process, the mere co- 
working of the muscular organs; as 
with us, digestion, the flowing of the 
blood, the twitching of the muscles— 
facts with which the mind has no- 
thing to do.” 

“Your assertion is based on the 
assumption that partridges are near,” 
said Richard ; “ and I will be obliged 
to you if, with Hector’s assistance, 
you convince me of this fact.” 

“That is unnecessary, my dear 
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friend. Suppose there are no par- 
tridges in the neighborhood. The 
same affection of the brain which 
would be produced by the smell of 
the partridges could be produced by 
accident. If it is accidental, it will 
have the same effect in the sleep- 
ing condition of the dog.* Af- 
fections accidentally arise in man the 
causes of which are not known. We 
are uneasy, we know not why; we 
are discouraged without any know- 
ledge of the cause. We are joyful 
without being able to give any rea- 
son for it. The mind can rise above 
all these dispositions, affections, and 
humors; can govern, cast out, and 
disperse them. Proof enough that a 
king lives in man—the breath of 
God, which is not taken from the 
earth, and to which all matter must 
yield if that power so wills.” 

The dog stretched his strong legs 
without any idea of the important 
question to which he had given occa- 
sion. 

“Herr Frank,” began Madam 
Siegwart earnestly, “I have learned 
to respect you, and have often wished 
that my son, at your years, would be 
like you. I see now with painful as- 
tonishment that you defend opinions 
which contradict your former expres- 
sions, and the sentiments we must 
expect from a Christian. Will you 
not be so good as to tell me how 
you have so suddenly changed your 
views ?” 

“Esteemed madam,” answered 
Frank, with emotion, “I thank you 
for this undeserved motherly sympa- 
thy; but I beg of you not to believe 


* This argument is not conclusive, nor is it at all 
necessary. Animals have memory ; and there is no 
more reason why their waking sensations, emotions, 
and acts should not repeat themselves in dreams 
than there is in the case of men. The difference be- 
tween the soul of man and the soul of the brute is 
constituted by the presence of the gift of reason, or 
the faculty of } ing y and uni 1 traths 
in the former, and its absence in the latter.—Ep. 
Catnotic Wor-p. 
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that the opinions I expressed are my 
firm convictions. No,I have not yet 
fallen so deep that for me there is no 
difference between man and beast. I 
can yet continue to believe that ma- 
terialism is a crime against mankind. 
On the other hand, I freely acknow- 
ledge that my mind is in great trouble ; 
that every firm position beneath my 
feet totters; that I have been tempted 
to hold doctrines degrading to the in- 
dividual and destructive to society. 
I have been brought into this diffi- 
culty by reading books whose se- 
ductive proofs I am not able to refute. 
Oh! I am miserable, very miserable ; 
my appearance must have shown you 
that already.” 

He looked involuntarily at Angela; 
he saw tears in her eyes; he bowed his 
head and was silent. 

“T see your difficulties,” said the 
proprietor. “They enter early or 
late into the mind of every man. It 
is good, in such uncertainties and 
doubts, to lean on the authority of 
truth. This authority can only be 
God,. who is truth itself, who came 
down from heaven and brought light 
into the darkness. We can prove, 
inquire, and speculate; but the keen- 
est human intellect is not always free 
from delusion. As there is in man a 
spiritual tendency which raises him 
far above the visible and material, 
God has been pleased to lead and di- 
rect that tendency by revelation, that 
man may not err. I consider divine 
revelation a necessity which God 
willed when he created the mind. 
As the mind has an instinctive thirst 
after truth, God must, by the reve- 
lation of truth, satisfy this thirst. 
Therefore is revelation as old as the 
human race. It reached its comple- 
tion and perfection by the coming of 
the Lord, who said, ‘I am the truth;’ 
and this knowledge of the truth re- 
maing in the church through the 
guidance of the Spirit of truth, till the 
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latest generation. This is only my 
ultramontane conviction,” said Sieg- 
wart, smiling; “but it affords peace 
and certainty.” 

Angela had gone out, and now re- 
turned with a basket, in which lay a 
little dog, of a few days old, asleep. 
She set the basket carefully down be- 
fore Frank, so as not to awaken the 
sleeper. 

“ As you appreciate the full worth 
of striking proofs, I am glad to be 
able to place one before you, in the 
shape of this little dog,” said she, ap- 
pearing desirous of cheering her de- 
jected friend. But Frank did not re- 
ceive from her cheerful countenance 
either strength or encouragement, for 
he did not look up. 

“ This little dog is only eight days 
old,” she continued; “ its eyes are not 
yet open; it can neither walk nor 
bark ; it can only growl a little; and it 
does nothing but sleep and dream. I 
have noticed its dreams since the 
first day of its birth. You can con- 
vince yourself of its dreaming.” She 
stooped over the basket and her soft 
hair disturbed the sleeper. 

For a moment Frank saw 
heard nothing. 

“See,” she continued, “how its 
little feet move, and how its body 
jerks. Hear the low growl, and see 
the hairs round the mouth how they 
twitch, how the nose shrinks and 
expands—all the same as in Hector. 
The little thing knows nothing at all 
of the world—no more than a child 
eight days old. We certainly, there- 
fore, will not deceive ourselves in as- 
suming that all these movements are 
only muscular twitchings; that neither 
the pup nor Hector dreams like a 
man.” 

Frank first looked at the dog in 
great surprise, and then gazed admi- 
ringly on Angela. 

“QO fraulein! how I thank you.” 

She appeared most lovely in his 
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eyes. Hesuddenly turned toward her 
father. 

“ Your house is a great blessing to 
me. It appears that the pure atmo- 
sphere of religious conviction which 
you breathe victoriously combats all 
dark doubts, as light dissipates dark- 
ness.” 


Angela stood in her room. She 
knew that the spirit of unbelief per- 
vaded the world, taking possession 
of thousands and destroying all life 
and effort. She saw Richard threat- 
ened by this spirit, and feared for his 
soul. She became very anxious, and 
sank on her knees before the crucifix 
and cried to heaven for succor. 

Night was upon all things. The 
black clouds, lowering .deep and 
heavy, shut out all light from heaven. 
The wind swept the mountains, the fo- 
rest moaned, and thunder muttered in 
the distance. Klingenberg sat before 
his folios. A fitful light glimmered 
from the room of Richard’s father. 
Richard himself came home late, 
took his supper, and retired to his 
chamber; there he walked back and 
forth, thinking, contending with him- 
self, and speaking aloud. Before his 
door stood a dark figure—immovable 
and listening. 

It knocked at the door of the 
elder Frank. Jacob, a servant who 
had grown gray in the service of the 
house, entered. Frank received him 
with surprise, and awaited expectantly 
what he had to say. 

“We are all wrong,” said Jacob. 
“My poor young master has now 
spoken out clearly. He is not sick 
because of the foolish trash in the 
books. He is in love, terribly in 
love.” 

“ Ah! in love?” said Herr Frank. 

“ You should just have heard how 
he complains and laments that he is 
not worthy of her. ‘O Angela, An- 
gela!’ he cried at least a hundred 
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times, ‘could I only raise myself to 
your level and make myself worthy ! 
But your soul, so pure, your charac- 
ter, so immaculate and good, thrusts 
me away. I look up to you with 
admiration and longing, as the trou- 
bled pilgrim on earth looks up to 
the peace and grandeur of heaven.’ 
This is fhe way he talked. He is to 
be pitied, sir.” 

“So—+so—in love, and with Sieg- 
wart’s daughter,” said Frank sadly. 
“ The tragedy will change into come- 
dy. Even if they were not so unap- 
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proachably high, but like other peo- 
ple on earth, my son should never 
take an ultramontane wife.” 

“But if he loves her so deeply, 
sir ?” 

“ Be still; you know nothing about 
it. Has he lain down?” 

“Yes; or, at least, he is quiet.” 

“Continue to watch him. I must 
immediately make known to the doc- 
tor this love affair. He will be sur- 
prised to find the philosopher changed 
into a love-sick visionary.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN, 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL DOCTRINES OF ST. AUGUSTINE COM- 
PARED WITH THE IDEOLOGY OF THE MODERN SCHOOLS. 


‘“* St. Tuomas treats the peripatetic philosophy in such a manner that Plato himself would have willingly ac~ 


cepted it as Platonic.”—Gerdi/, Ed. Rom. t. ix. p. 58. 


BY THE REV. FATHER CARLO VERCELLONE, BARNABITE. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


THE Dublin Review has recently 
commenced a series of articles with 
the view of promoting philosophical 
unity among Catholic scholars, and 
of urging upon them the necessity 
of a combined effort against modern 
scepticism. We are very glad that 
Dr. Ward has turned the powerful 
stream of his‘great literary engine in 
this direction. We are in perfect ac- 
cord with him on this point, that false 
philosophy lies at the foundation of 
all the worst errors of the day, and 
that these errors can only be effectu- 
ally subverted by a true and sound 
philosophy. We desire, therefore, as 
we have always desired and endea- 
vored, to do what we can in this 
magazine, both to promote agreement 
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among Catholics in sound philoso~ 
phical principles, and to refute: those- 
false principles in modern times so. 
generally adopted, which are: better 
designated by the term pure psycho- 
logism than by any other name that 
we know of. We desire to make it 
clearly known, however, that by this. 
term we intend only to designate the 
philosophical doctrine of Des Cartes, 
and that which constitutes the prima- 
ry principle of the systems of Locke,. 
Hamilton, Mansel, Mill, Kant, Spen- 
cer, and other uncatholie writers. We: 
call it pure psychologism, because it: 
acknowledges no other first principle 
of thought and reason than the con- 
sciousness which the thinking subject 
has or seems to have of itself under 
various phases or modifications. We 
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do not apply the term to any recog- 
nized school of Catholic philosophy, 
or to the system of any respectable 
author whose works are in good re- 
pute in the church, and we believe 
that there is no one among them who 
would not repudiate the epithet if ap- 
plied to his doctrine by an opponent. 
In the sense in which we have defin- 
ed it, it is the heresy of nominalism 
carried to its utmost logical conse- 
quences—that is, to complete subjec- 
ticism or scepticism in the order of 
pure reason. Opposed to it is the 
realism sustained in theology by 
every orthodox writer, and in philo- 
sophy by every one whose philosophy 
is not in direct contradiction to his 
theology. ‘This realism is the affir- 
mation of the objective entity, dis- 
tinct from ahd superior to the think- 
ing subject of that which reason im- 
mediately apprehends as intelligible, 
necessary, self-evident, universal idea, 
together with the objective entity of 
that which is perceived as existing 
under sensible phenomena. It is the 
denial or doubt of this objective reali- 
ty which nullifies the effect of all rea- 
soning from principles or from evi- 
dence in proof of Catholic dogmas. 
We meet with a scepticism in regard 
to the real existence of God, of truth, 
ef the external world, of the soul it- 
self, which renders logic vain. It is 
only a return to first principles and to 
a belief in reason, therefore, which 
can give us a basis on which to rein- 
tegrate the rights of faith against the 
modern irrationalists and misologists 
—that is, haters ofreason. The resto- 
ration and improvement of philoso- 
phy is an object of primary impor- 
tance to the religious, moral, and po- 
litical welfare of the world. It is in 
vain to think of looking for this im- 
provement elsewhere than in the in- 
vestigation and development of the 
philosophical doctrine of Plato, Aris- 
totle, the great fathers and doctors 
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of the church, the scholastic meta- 
physicians, and their successors. As 
there is no real progress in theologi- 
cal science except in the continuity 
of scholastic theology, so there is 
none in metaphysical science except 
in the continuity of scholastic philo- 
sophy. As, in theology, all sound 
Catholic authors work together har- 
moniously in defending and propug- 
nating those essential doctrines which 
are clearly defined and universally ad- 
mitted, at the same time discussing 
among themselves in a friendly man- 
ner those opinions which are as yet 
only probable, so it should be in phi- 
losophy. The most important thing 
is to maintain that philosophical truth 
in which all sound Catholic authors 
are agreed against the sceptical prin- 
ciples of modern sophists. Advance 
in the science of this truth ; with that 
increase of clearness in conception 
and statement, and of unanimity in 
opinion, which is its natural conse- 
quence; can only be gained by ex- 
haustive study and argumentation of 
obscure and disputed questions, car- 
ried on in a truly catholic, impartial, 
and conciliatory spirit. 

The author of the article before us 
was one who labored most zealously 
in this direction. He was a learned 
Barnabite monk, occupying a high 
position among the erudite scholars 
of the Roman court and schools. 
He held the position of consultor to 
one of the Roman congregations, and 
was a member of the commission on 
orrental affairs, preparatory to the 
Council of the Vatican, at the time 
of his decease. The present essay 
was read before the Academy of the 
Catholic Religion at Rome, on the 
27th of August, 1863, and published 
by the Propaganda press. We have 
taken it from an edition of F. Vercel- 
lone’s Dissertazioni Accademiche di Va- 
rio Argomento, published at Rome in 
1864, and dedicated to Cardinal De 
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Luca. There can be no doubt of F. 
Vercellone’s competency to discrimi- 
nate in philosophical matters between 
the doctrine prescribed by authority, 
and that which rests only on the judg- 
ment of eminent schools and authors, 
and on the arguments by which this 
judgment is supported. His position 
gave him unusual facilities for un- 
derstanding the reason and true im- 
port of the judgments pronounced 
by the holy see on_ philosophical 
questions, so that whatever he has 
written with a bearing on points 
which have been a subject of contro- 
versy among Catholic writers must 
have the greatest weight, and be enti- 
tled, at least, to be considered as safe 
opinion. For this reason, as well as 
for the intrinsic value it possesses, we 
have thought the essay now present- 
ed to the readers of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor LD to be especially worthy of 
translation into English, and of care- 
ful study by all who are interested in 
the advancement of ‘sound philoso- 
phy.—Epb. Caru. WoRLD. 


DISSERTATION. 


In contradiction to that most 
grave and deplorable error by which 
many unbelievers of our own day, 
more than those of an earlier period, 
love to confound religion with philo- 
sophy, we firmly hold the principle 
which was efficaciously and unani- 
mously sustained by the ancient sa- 
ges, pagan as well as Christian, that 
religion is the chief end to which 
philosophy is directed. If this were 
not so, we should never have seen 
what forms one of the chief glories 
of the holy church. I mean, that the 
eagle of all human philosophy, the 
incomparable Augustine, claims the 
first and most glorious place among 
the renowned and venerable company 
of the holy fathers; I mean, that to 
the holy fathers generally belongs the 
merit of having initiated the whole 
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Christian world into a philosophy 
much more severe, more legitimate, 
and more conclusive than that which 
was previously a most rare privilege, 
one, also, more or less temporary and 
successive, of Cortona, of Elea, of 
Athens, of Alexandria, and of some 
other cities; so that not a few of 
these fathers have left us, in their 
works, an immense harvest for the 
benefit of philosophy, partly the fruit 
of their own genius and thought on 
various topics, partly in the form of 
precious monuments of that admira- 
ble wisdom of more ancient times 
which was itself, as it existed among 
the heathen, not altogether free from 
the influence of the true religion, and 
therefore descended by a just title of 
inheritance to Christianity. And if 
philosophy revived and arose from 
its ashes two centuries, at least, before 
our language and literature, as this 
preceded by several hundred years 
those of foreign nations, to whom 
does the praise more justly belong 
than to the renowned Benedictine of 
Aosta, a man whose genius and meta- 
physical power equalled his sanctity ? 
If, besides, the philosophy of Aristotle 
was exhibited to the world in a Chris- 
tian form—that is, purified, completed, 
rigorous, true, irrefutable, as Augus- 
tine and the other fathers had done 
to the Platonic wisdom—to whom be- 
longs the merit but to a seraphic car- 
dinal and an angelical Dominican ? 
Perhaps the modern depreciators of 
scholasticism, the chief enemies of the 
Catholic clergy, the persecutors of 
religious orders, have on their side 
philosophers worthy to be compared 
with an Anselm, a Bonaventure, a 
Thomas? Whoever has received 
from God the grace of appertaining 
to the Catholic Church can easily 
see, with his own eyes, if he is not 
altogether a faster in science, how 
many and great services the true reli- 
gion renders to philosophy ; by simply 
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opening at random any one of the 
sacred and precious volumes, either 
of the illustrious ancient fathers or of 
the venerable princes of the schools. 
But those of us who are honored by 
the privilege of representing in the 
chairs of instruction, or cultivating 
and illustrating in books the Catholic 
philosophy, have far greater reason 
to know and esteem the master-pieces 
of the doctors and the fathers. Such 
can see, by contrast with these, that 
what is called the modern philosophy, 
although sustained and kept on foot, 
here and there, by some authors of 
unusual and vast speculative ability, 
nevertheless never satisfies in the 
least any one who attempts to revive 
it, always lacking a valid direction, 
always liable to sudden changes and 
vacillations—a sure sign of internal 
contradiction — agitated, discompos- 
ed, tormented by all the follies of the 
most mediocre and turbulent intel- 
lects. Such persons as these, not ob- 
serving that logic (permit me here 
to use the language of St. Augustine) 
is properly the intellectual judgment 
of entire humanity, that it cannot be 
made anew, as it cannot either be 
unmade, but only obtained by inheri- 
tance and amplified and extended by 
felicitous discoveries; not consider- 
ing, I say, any of these things, they 
believe that out of the present age 
there ought to issue a new and mag- 
nificent rational philosophy; just as 
there certainly has issued a new and 
stupendous literature, a geometry to- 
tally renovated and enlarged to most 
gigantic proportions, and a system 
of physics in great part construct- 
ed anew, corrected by experiments 
and elucidated by better hypothe- 
ses. But I pray and hope that the 
time of undeceiving has arrived, and 
that the Catholic masters (the others 
will turn back when this happens) 
will apply themselves in earnest. to 
pick up again the thread of perfect 
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and classical tradition in science; 
This I come to-day to recommend ; 
and I have confidence that I can bet- 
ter persuade men to undertake it by 
example, and, as it were, by means 
of something actually done, if you, 
with your accustomed benignity, will 
deign to bear with my proposition, 
and to give it the support and weight 
of your authority. 

I invoke the authority of this re- 
spectable asembly for an end I have 
greatly at heart, and which seems to 
me of supreme importance both to 
scientific advancement and religious 
edification ; that is, to obtain that our 
philosophers, divided, not by their own 
fault but by that of our ancestors of 
the last century, into ontologists and 
psychologists, should once for all give 
their attention and open their eyes to 
the history too long belied and alone 
worthy of consideration—the history, 
I say, ever new, brilliant, and unsur- 
passable, of our own philosophy ; and 
instead of consuming all their strength 
in a war among our excellent doctors 
—which it is high time to break off— 
should apply themselves rather to lay 
anew grasp on the ancient wisdom 
of Catholicism with one hand, and 
with the other to repulse and discom- 
fit the audacious and execrable crowd 
of modern errors. Assuredly, when 
the doctrine as well of the fathers 
relatively to the Platonic system, as 
of the greater schoolmen to the meta- 
physics of Aristotle, shall have been 
first placed in a better light and looked 
at in its multiform aspects by means 
of various and judicious investigations, 
it will be made universally manifest 
that the Platonism and Aristotelianism 
of the heathen were not in any wise 
identical with the ontologism and 
psychologism of the Catholic mas- 
ters; that the war between the Aca- 
demics and Peripatetics was annihi- 
lated and‘ put aside by the rigor and 
integrity of Catholic thought ; that, in 
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fine, the Plato of the holy fathers does 
not disdain the psychologism of St. 
Thomas, and that the Aristotle of the 
chief schoolmen does not reject the 
ontologism of St. Augustine. Since 
this may appear to some as a thing 
which is more specious in assertion 
than capable of solid proof, I will draw 
out that exemplification of it which I 
have promised, and will come to facts ; 
setting forth certain brief considera- 
tions in relation to ideology—that is 
to say, in relation to the most contro- 
verted theme and the most grave 
and obstinate question of the modern 
schools in rational philosophy, especi- 
ally among Catholics. I will describe 
and mark out, first, from original testi- 
monies, the Augustinian conception, 
or, indeed, the genesis of his ideology ; 
in the second place, I will search into 
the modern origin of the division be- 
tween the ideology of the Catholic on- 
tologists and that of the psychologists 
equally Catholic ; finally, I will make 
evident how the reconciliation of the 
children with the father and of the 
modern scission with the ancient unity, 
suffices to consolidate the hope of a 
peace which all desire, and which, by 
combining the forces of our best minds, 
may render Catholic philosophy more 
harmoniously operative against the bet- 
ter united forces of the modern enemies 
of truth. 

A man who in his whole life had 
done nothing except to write the twen- 
ty-two books of Zhe City of God ought 
justly to be esteemed the first and 
most admirable philosopher on the 
earth. Never was it better known 
or more loudly proclaimed than in 
our day, that the philosophy of histo- 
ry carries off the palm on the field of 
human speculations. In recommend- 
ing, therefore, the philosophical excel- 
lence of St. Augustine, we can prove 
the justice of our opinion by this one 
argument, which is by itself sufficient. 
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Let us compare whatever modern wri- 
ters have been able to do in this class 
of books with Zhe City of God; if no 
work of modern times, can be found 
either so original, so extensive, so eru- 
dite, or so profound as Zhe City of God, 
written fourteen centuries ago, we 
must necessarily agree that a return 
to this centre of Catholic wisdom is 
the only method of giving impetus and 
improvement to philosophical specula- 
tions. But we will not now extend 
our search so far as this. _ I will con- 
fine myself to the eighth book, which 
includes a notice and an appreciation 
the different systems of the entire pa- 
gan philosophy, and forms an introduc- 
tion to that long and sublime parallel 
between natural reason and revelation, 
carried on throughout the succeeding 
books in a manner equally novel and 
splendid, with a view to the illustra- 
tion of the whole field of Catholic 
theology by the highest efforts of hu- 
man wisdom and the best sentiments 
of the pagans themselves. The most 
vital part of the preliminary views, in- 
troducing the subject of the eighth 
and succeeding books, is as follows : 
There are two points, he says, which 
must be firmly held: that Catholics 
ought not to deny that which is good 
in the philosophy of the pagans; and 
that, on the other hand, they are bound 
to reject and refute all the falsehood 
contained in it. The first is proved 
by that which the apostle says. What 
is known of God is manifest 22 them ; 
jor God has manifested it to them. 
For the invisible things of him are 
beheld from the constitution of the 
world, being understood by means of 
those things which are made, even his 
eternal power and divinity. More- 
over, at the Areopagus, when he af- 
firmed that in him we live and move 
and are, he added, as some also of 
your own poets have said. Thesecond 
is proved by another text. Beware 
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lest any one deceive you by philosophy 
and vain seduction according to the 
elements of the world.* 

This being laid down, the duty of 
Catholic philosophers is that already 
touched upon—the separation of the 
good gold in pagan philosophy 
rom the counterfeit; and as all the phi- 
losophy is divided into three parts, 
natural, rational, and moral, “we 
shall hold,” continues St. Augustine, 
“that natural philosophy for false 
which does not place God as the 
only principle and true creator of all 
other natures; we shall hold as false 
that rational philosophy which does 
not maintain that God alone is the 
intelligible reason of all minds; we 
shall repute as false that moral which 
does not prove that God alone is 
that good which is worthy to be the 
end of a virtuous and perfect course 
of life.’ Now, the great multitude 
of pagan philosophers was far distant 
from any recognition or profession 
of the three heads we have given ; 
scarcely was there a small number of 
privileged persons among the disciples, 
I hardly know whether to say in pre- 
ference of Plato or of Pythagoras, 
who made any near approach to Ca- 
tholic truth, aided, in all probability, 
by some knowledge of Jewish tradi- 
tions. 


**No one having even a slight knowledge 
of these things is ignorant that there are 
those philosophers called Platonists, from 
their master, Plato.’’(1) ‘* Perhaps those 
who enjoy the greatest celebrity as having 
the most clearly understood, and the most 
closely followed Plato, who is with justice 
esteemed to be far superior to the other 
philosophers of the Gentiles, hold a similar 
opinion concerning God, namely, that in 
him is found the cause of subsistence, and 
the reason of intelligence, and the regulat- 


* Rom. i. 19, 20; Acts xvii. 28; Colos. ii. 8. These 
texts are given according to St. Augustine’s rendering. 
This gives “a constitutione mundi” instead of “‘a 
creatura mundi,” as in the Vulgate. The author, fol- 
lowing St. Augustine, Tertullian, and Cardinal Tolet, 
understands St, Paul to say that God has been mani- 
fested to men through his works ever since the world 
began.—A bridged from the note of the author. 
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ing principle of life.”’(2) ‘If, therefore, 
Plato has said that the wise man is one who 
is an imitator, a knower, and a lover of the 
one true and supremely good God, by a 
participation with whom he is blessed, what 
need is there of discussing the rest ?’(3) 
“This is, therefore, the reason why 
we prefer these to the others; because 
while other philosophers have employed 
their talents and efforts in searching out the 
causes of things, and what is the method 
of learning and living, these, having the 
knowledge of God, have found where is 
the cause of the constitution of the uni- 
verse, and the light of perceptible truth, 
and the fountain whence we may drink feli- 
city.”"(4) ‘All those philosophers who 
have held these opinions concefning the 
true and supreme God, that he is the fra- 
mer of those things which are created, and 
the light of those things which are knowa- 
ble, and the good of those things which 
ought to be done, whether they are more 
properly called Platonists, Ionics, or Italics, 
on account of Pythagoras, we prefer to the 
others, and regard them as nearer to our- 
selves.’’(5) * 


It is very necessary, he says, to 
exclude all merely verbal questions, 
since it is of things not words that 
he is treating. I wish to demonstrate 
that the philosophy of the pagans, 
when it is good and true, accords 
wonderfully with Catholic truth, and 
gives rise naturally to Catholic philo- 
sophy—that is to say, the principal 
and most excellent philosophy of 
mankind; similarly, I wish to de- 
monstrate that, in so far as the pa- 
gan philosophy is in discordance and 
repugnance to Catholic truth, it is 
false, corrupt, and in need of better 
and more rational emendations. 

No one, certainly, will exact of 
me that I make a minute examina- 
tion of the innumerable and varying 
systems or opinions of pagan anti- 
quity ; it is enough that I prove my 
proposition by confining myself to 
the best philosophy of all paganism. 
If I make good my assertion respect- 
ing the best system 6f doctrine which 

* De Civ. Dei, lib. viii. : (1) cap. 1 ; (2) cap. 43 (3) 


cap. 5; (4) cap. 10; (5) cap. g. This last quotation is 
abridged.—7 vans. 
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ever appeared in Gentile philosophy, 
it will be evident enough that the 
same assertion holds even more 
strongly in reference to other systems, 
more or less inferior to this one. 
But this is certain, that gentilism had 
no philosophy worthy to be compar- 
ed, much less preferred, to the doctrine 
of those authors who acknowledged, 
and, in the best manner of which they 
were capable, proclaimed the exis- 
tence of one only supreme and true 
God, “ from whom we derive the prin- 
ciple of our nature, the truth of our 
knowledge, and the happiness of our 
life.”* I turn, therefore, to these authors 
with the purpose of examining what 
is good and what is bad in them; 
“but I find it more suitable to dis- 
cuss this subject with the Platonists, be- 
cause their writings are better known; 
for not only the Greeks, whose lan. 
guage is preéminent among the nations, 
have made them celebrated by great- 
ly extolling their excellence ; but the 
Latins also, moved by their excel- 
lence or their renown, have studied 
them with greater ardor than any 
others, and by translating them into 
our language have made them still 
more famous and renowned.”t 

From all this, not a few consequen- 
ces, whose value you above all others 
are able to judge and appreciate, 
are immediately deduced with a clear- 
ness greater even than we could de- 
sire. The first is, that the noblest 
and greatest problem of modern phi- 
losophy, to wit, that the protological 
and encyclopzedic principle cannot be 
placed elsewhere than in the prin- 
ciple of creation, understood in con- 
formity with the tradition of the Ca- 
tholic Church ; this principle, I say, 
was stated and soived amply, doubly, 
irrefutably, by St. Augustine; first, in 
his Soliloquies, where one by one the 
partial principles of all the sciences 


* Civ. Dei, lib. viii. cap. 9. 
t Jdid., lib. viii. cap. 10. 
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are recovered ; secondly, in this eighth 
book of Zhe City of God, where the 
one only rule is laid hold of and ex- 
hibited by which to distinguish the 
only true system among various and 
opposite philosophical systems. The 
second consequence is, that those 
persons must cover their eyes with 
both hands who will not see and ad- 
mit that St. Augustine preferred the 
Platonic doctrine, and specifically 
preferred the Platonic or Pythagorean 
ideology, in the clearest terms in 
which it was possible for him to ex- 
press his meaning. ‘The third is, that 
St. Augustine not only derived his 
ideology from the very principle of 
creation, in the way of an inference 
more or less remote; but held it, 
rather, as an integral part of the 
principle itself, and made of it a se- 
cond cycle, one lying between the 
first, which respects the origin of sub- 
stances, and the third, which assigns 
the good of operations. The final 
consequence is, that this second cy- 
cle, relating to rational intelligence, 
has been passed over by the mo- 
derns; which may serve as a use- 
ful admonition to them, to convince 
them thoroughly that no one can 
take St. Augustine’s place in philoso- 
phy; that modern philosophy, with 
all its power, lags very far behind the 
Augustinian speculations, and that if 
all other books are understood and 
studied to the neglect of St. Augus- 
tine, this will turn not to his disad- 
vantage but to ours. Thus we see, 
by a most striking example, that he 
alone not only saved, by the princi- 
ple of creation, physics and ethics ; 
but moreover, by that middle cycle, 
which is as it were central to the 
other two, saved rational philosophy, 
without which the other two result 
less necessarily, and, so to speak, re- 
vert back to nullity. 

The first of the consequences. 
above enumerated was noted by me 
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in this place many years ago; and 
has been better exhibited for the 
benefit of science by the illustrious 
F. Milone in his book entitled, Za 
Scuola di Filosofia Razionale Intitola- 
ta a S. Augustino ; wherefore I will 
abstain from considering it any further 
at present, “I will restrict myself on 
this occasion to taking advantage of 
the other consequences which follow 
to a marvel from the ideology, but 
especially from the genesis of the 
ideology of St. Augustine. Indeed 
we have a great number of authors, 
beginning with the most exalted of 
all, that is, the seraphic and angelic 
doctors, and terminating with writers 
who are still living in Italy, France, 
and Belgium, who have collected 
from the Augustinian writings a most 
extensive list of disputed questions 
concerning ideology and human 
knowledge; but, above all, we have 
two more remarkable collections in 
the works of those two fathers of the 
Oratory of France, who are equal to 
any in learning and merit—Thomas- 
sin and Martin.* That which may 
perhaps have something new and 
original in it, in our own investiga- 
tion, is the more exact indication 
of the primitive fountain and source 
whence these large streams take their 
issue; that source, namely, from 
which St. Augustine derived the logi- 
cal moment of that ideology which 
he bases, constructs, and amplifies 
with such great strength ; which was 
the concept, original with him, of that 
most vast and sublime theory of hu- 
man cognitions formed by him alone. 
It appears to me that I have made it 
clear to all, from those things which 
have been laid down and the testi- 
monies adduced, that St. Augustine 
concentrates and hinges the three 
branches of the natural encyclopedia 

* Thomassin, Dogm. Theol. de Deo. Martin, S. 


Aur. Aug. Hipponen. Epis. Philosophia. Ed. Jul. 
Fabre. Parisiis. 1863. 
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in one sole principle unfolded in three 
members: the principle being that 
of creation; the three members being 
physics, logic, and ethics; which are 
respectively the sole cause of exis- 
tence, the sole light of knowledge, 
the sole end of virtue. From this 
every one can see and touch with the 
hand that St. Augustine found his 
ideology in the principle of creation, 
regarded it as a part of the principle 
of creation, distinguished it from the 
two extreme cycles, and from the two 
opposite members of the principle 
of creation. If any one had denied 
the ideology of St. Augustine in his 
time, St. Augustine would have been 
bound to say that such a person 
denied the principle of creation; if 
some one else had vaunted a contra- 
ry system of ideology, he would have 
been bound to judge that system to 
be contrary to the principle of crea- 
tion; if any one had demanded from 
St. Augustine the substantial formula 
of his ideology, the origin of that ide- 
ology, or the proofs of the stability, 
security, and irrefutable validity of 
that ideology, he would always have 
been obliged to answer by appealing 
to the universal principle establish- 
ed by reason and the Catholic faith, 
that is, to the principle of creation. 
Therefore the genesis of the Augus- 
tinian ideology, if it had not been al- 
ready traced out or properly consid- 
ered before to-day, would be now as 
clear and certain as the light, and 
with the eighth book of Zhe City of 
God, we might predict that it would be 
immortal. 

In scientific themes a twofold la- 
bor must be undergone; on the one 
hand, in ascertaining, and in elucidat- 
ing on the other, the matters to be 
treated of; and the one who must 
apply himself rigorously to one part 
of this is rarely able at the same 
time to attend to the other. This 
is the case with myself; for, hav- 
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ing been obliged to point out the 
seat and position of the Augustini- 
an ideology in that encyclopedic 
principle which I have above defin- 
ed, I could not bring forward the 
second cycle except as implicated 
and restricted by the other two, the 
first and third. I am glad to be 
able now to supply, at least partially, 
this defect, by alleging one quite 
peculiar testimony, which, fortunate- 
ly, leaves jn the background the two 
cycles with which we are not con- 
cerned, and brings forward with ad- 
mirable distinctness the one which 
specially concerns us in ideology. 


‘* Now, those authors whom we with jus- 
tice prefer to all others,’’ (says St. Augus- 
tine, speaking of the Platonists, Pythago- 
reans, and others of the best stamp, ) ‘‘ have 
distinguished those things which are per- 
ceived by the mind from those which are 
attained by the sense; not taking from the 
senses those things for which they have a 
capacity, or granting to them what is be- 
yond their capacity. But the light of minds 
by which all things are learned [see here 
clearly the second cycle] they affirmed to be 
God himself, by whom all things were made.” 


Lumen autem mentium esse dixerunt ad 
discenda omnia eumdem ipsum Deum a 
quo facta sunt omnia.* ‘The princi- 
ple of creation, then, in so far regards 
our rational intelligence as it places 
on the one hand the sensible percep- 
tion we have of it, and on the other 
the intelligence which we have in 
addition as our great prerogative. 
Rational cognition comes from the 
conjunction of intellect with sensibili- 
ty; and therefore the. greater part of 
the ancient philosophers, grossly tak- 
ing our cognition for an act tied to 
a mere sensible perception, and badly 
mixing up sense with intellect and 
the sensible with the intelligible, knew 
little or nothing of the contra-position 
of the one to the other. Some of 
them, giving every thing to the sensi- 
ble, fell into Epicureanism, into ma- 


* Civ. Dei, lib, viii. c. 7. 
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terialism, into atheism, denying God, 
and thus the principle of creation ; oth- 
ers, paying attention only to the intelli- 
gible, rushed into fatalism and panthe- 
ism, denying created substances, and 
thus again the principle of creation. 
These are the philosophers whom we 
Catholics cannot prefer to’the others ; 
whom St. Augustine says, on prodest 
excutere, it is lost time to discuss 
them. But those, on the contrary, 
guos merito ceteris anteponimus, began 
ftom a fundamental distinction be- 
tween the intelligible and the sensi- 
ble, and therefore also between the 
intelligence and the sensibility; dis- 
creverunt ea que mente conspiciuntur 
ab eis que sensibus attinguntur ; nor 
did they take away from the senses 
their proper office and necessary val- 
ue in the act of defending as their 
principal aim the intelligence, which 
is so true that they regarded rational 
cognition as a sort of marriage, and a 
true codperation, of the mind with the 
senses. If, then, concludes the most 
glorious father of Catholic philoso- 
phy, the best sages of antiquity, and 
we with them admit and give value 
to the sensibility, that is necessary in 
order to maintain the principle of 
creation, since otherwise all the sub- 
stances created by God, which are 
sensible natures, disappear. Like- 
wise if the same sages, and we as 
much as or even more than they, ad- 
mit and defend intelligence, this is of 
equal if not greater necessity, in order 
to keep the same principle of creation. 
In fact, with the sensibility alone, zon 
est discere, we can learn nothing, 
as the brutes, certo nusguam discunt 
certainly never learn any thing; 
but only minds endowed with intelli- 
gence, who have as a light ad discen- 
da omnia, eumdem ipsum Deum a quo 
facta sunt omnia—as a light for 
learning all things, that same God 
himself who created all things. 
Since, therefore, by the principle of 
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creation, God is the only light of all 
minds, so, by denying to minds that 
divine, creative light, all rational intel- 
ligence is denied, and the principle 
of creation is totally destroyed, just 
as much as by taking away all sub- 
stances. 

But perhaps some one of you, con- 
sidering that St. Augustine had been 
instructed in the Platonic doctrine, 
as we read in the Summa of Aqui- 
nas, will remain doubtful whether the 
genesis which I have traced out is 
not that of the Platonic or Pythago- 
rean ideology, whichever we may 
choose to call it, rather than of the 
Augustinian. I think that I have in 
the preceding portion of this disser- 
tation cited from the original texts 
enough of St. Augustine’s own ex- 
pressions, which always revert to these 
constant formulas, gui nobiscum sen- 
tiunt, guos merito ceteris anteponimus, 
to render it certainly and for ever 
incontestable that in these passages 
it is St. Augustine who cum istis 
sentit ; it is he who hos ceteris ante- 
ponit ; and by consequence he it is 
who embraces, explains, and defends 
the Platonic ideology, amending 
it where it sins, and supplying to it 
what it lacks. But, conceding that 
there is a difficulty here in our way, 
corroborated by an expression of the 
angelic doctor, I wish it to be noted 
distinctly that I do not resolve it 
principally by alleging any solitary 
expression whatever of the angel of 
the schools himself, but by a series 
of formulz as distinctly marked in 
their significance as they are harmo- 
niously located in the structure of 
his thought and of his boundless 
learning. Whenever there shall be 
for the first time produced a copious 
and well-arranged history of our phi- 
losophy, we shall see among other 
things relating to that most glorious 
Aquinas, a fact which gives lustre to 
his works, and is a memorable one 
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in human philosophy ; and the fact, 
which is one completely manifest and 
palpable, is this, that while he pays 
so little deference to the Platonic 
philosophy, while he habitually inter- 
prets the ideas of Plato only in the 
sense ascribed to them by Aristotle 
and other philosophers, the most hos- 
tile to him; while, consequently, he 
does not notice the Platonic ideology 
except to reject and confute it, he 
nevertheless gives us to ugderstand, 
and professes a hundred times, that 
he has nothing to oppose to the ide- 
ology of St. Augustine ; that he agrees 
that it is not the secondary truths 
which serve as the rule of our judg- 
ments, but rather the one only and 
primary truth which is the divine 
light and God himself; that he agrees 
that our soul is an image of God 
principally by the intelligence which 
we possess, into which the light of 
that first and one truth falling produ- 
ces there an image of the intelligible 
things, as like as possible in the spi- 
ritual order to that figure which bo- 
dies cast upon a mirror by virtue of 
the exterior material light; that he 
agrees that our intellect is like wax 
which receives the impression of the 
primary truth as if from a seal; that 
he agrees that those universals from 
which metaphysics works under the 
form of principles, mathematics under 
the form of axioms, morals under the 
form of unchangeable, imperishable 
laws, these universals, (guesti generali,) 
I say, and nothing else, St. Thomas 
admits to be eternal, in the eternal 
light of the eternal truth, which is 
the light of the divine intelligence. * 
Is there any great need of certifying 

* Nothing is more noteworthy than this passage 
of the Summa. (Pars Prima, Qu. 15, a. 1, ad. 1.) 
Et sic etiam Aristoteles, lib. 3. Metaphys. improbat 
opinionem Platonis de ideis, secundum quod ponebat 
eas per se existentes, non in intellectu. In many 
other places, St. Thomas cites the doctrines of Piato 
on the faith of Aristotle, In support of the allega- 
tions of the text, consult the Summa. P. 1, qu. 16, 


a. 6. Jbid. ad. 1, et qu. 12, a. 2, et qu. 88, a. 3, ad. 1, 
Ibid. qu. 84, a. 5. Lbid. qu. 16, a. 7. 
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that these formule to which St. Tho- 
mas agrees are not a single one of 
them taken from Aristotle, but are 
without exception taken from St. Au- 
gustine himself? Therefore St. Tho- 
mas, who had to treat the ideology 
of Plato, as it was presented to him, 
as absurd, sustains and honors as 
much as we could wish the Augus- 


tinian ideology; that is to say, he’ 


makes Augustinian and not Platonic 
the ideology of the eighth book of 
The City of God.* 

What should hinder us from pass- 
ing for an instant to those other 
books altogether similar to this one, 
Of the Trinity, Of the Literal Interpre- 
tation of Genesis, and the Confessions ? 
The last five books of Zhe Trinity 
are, indeed, a complete ideology which 
for novelty, sublimity, insight, and 
scientific force cannot be equalled in 
the whole range of human science. 
I will cite only one passage, however, 
which amid so many others is espe- 
cially noteworthy, that one, namely, 
in which Augustine protects and de- 
fends, (who would believe it ?) against 
Plato himself, that ideology which is 
nowadays called Platonic. Here it 
may be seen in express words, 


‘* Plato, that noble philosopher, . . . re- 
lated that a certain boy who was asked some 


* F. Milone, in his Neapolitan edition, adds the 
following note: “Throughout this entire passage 
we find a mixture of the Platonic and the Augusti- 
nian, (p. 1, qu. 15, a. 3,) where St. Thomas appears 
to intend to collect from St. Augustine the true 
meaning of Plato, or again to remand to Plato the 
admirable design of the ideology of St. Augustine. 
Sed contra, idez sunt rationes in mente divina exis- 
tentes, ut per Augustinum patet ; sed omnium qu cog- 
noscit, Deus habet proprias rationes; ergo omnium que 
cognoscit habet ideam. Respondeo dicendum, quod 
cum idez a Platone ponerentur principia cognitionis 
rerum et generationis ipsarum, ad utrumque se habet 
idea prout in mente divina ponitur. Et secundum 
quod est principium factionis rerum, exemplar dici 
potest, et ad practicam cognitionem pertinet ; secun- 
dum autem quod principium cognoscitivum est, pro- 
prie dicitur ratio, et potest etiam ad scientiam specu- 
lativum pertinere. There is not, I say, in all our 
own Marsilius, a more respectful and favorable com- 
ment upon Plato ; but the key is found in that obser- 
vation on which the whole thing depends, sé fer A u- 
gustinum patet.” Worthy of consideration under 
this head are also the articles 3, 4, and 5, under the 
79th question. 


_ § 10. 
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questions, I know not precisely what, in 
geometry, answered like a person extremely 
skilled in that branch of study ; whence he 
attempted to prove that the souls of men 
have lived here before they were in their 
present bodies. . . . But we ought rather 
to believe that the nature of the intellectual 
mind was so created that, being naturally 
coérdinated by, the Creator to intelligible 
things, it sees them in a certain incorporeal 
light saz generis, in the same way that the 
bodily eye sees those things which are cir- 
cumjacent to it in this corporeal light for 
which it has been created with a natural ca- 
pacity and congruity.”’ * 

This passage being only an inci- 
dent in connection with the. whole 
context, we find him saying a little 
above that this incorporeal light is 
nothing else than the truth; that 
these intelligible things are the eter- 
nal reasons, and a little below, that 
this light and these things are “ some- 
thing eternal and unchangeable ;” 
that our soul is made naturally in the 
image of God, inasmuch as “it can 
use reason and intelligence to know 
and form a conception of God,” and 
as noted in another place, “ although 
the mind is not of the same nature 
with God, nevertheless the image of 
that nature which is more perfect 
than any other must be sought and 
found in that part of our nature 
which is more perfect than any oth- 
er.” f 

Joining together and recapitulating 
all this in the Confessions, he says 
in formal terms : 


‘Behold how much I have wandered 
about in my memory seeking thee, O Lord! 
and I have not found thee outside of it; 
. . « « for where I have found the truth, 
there I have found my God, the trutiy it- 
self.’’t 


Moreover, in those most stupen- 
dous books of the Literal Jnterpreta- 
tion of Genesis, he undertakes to dis- 


* De Trin. lib. xii. § 24. Vide etiam Retract. 
lib. 1 cap. 4. Arnob. Contra Gentes, lib. 11. § 14. 
Tertull. De Anima, cap. 24 and 28. 

t De Trin. lib. xii. § 2, 3, 5, 12, 23. 
Lbid. lib. xiv. § 6, 11. 
¢ Lib. x. cap. 24. 


Ibid. lib. xv. 
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tinguish partitively the vision in the 
light of the truth from all the other 
manners of vision conceded to the 
nature of the human soul, and ter- 
minates with a final contrast whith 
presents the fundamental opposition 
between the intelligent soul and its 
intellectual light in these words : 


«¢ Even in that kind of things seen by in- 
tellectual vision, (énfellectualium visorum, 
understand here that which he is wont to 
call intellectum rationale,) those which are 
seen in the soul itself, as virtues, the con- 
traries of which are vices, are one thing; 

the light itself by which the soul 
is illuminated, so that it is able to see ina 
true intellectual apprehension all things eith- 
er in itself (rational knowledge) or in that 
(intellectual knowledge ;) for that indeed is 
God himself; but this created existence, al- 
though made rational and intelligent (these 
two terms correspond to the two members, 
either in itself, or in that) after his image, 
when it attempts to gaze upon that light 
trembles with weakness, and can do but 
little; yet it derives from thence whatever 
it does understand according to its ability. 
When, therefore, it is rapt into that region, 
and, being withdrawn from the senses, is 
brought more directly face to face with that 
vision, not by any local presence in space, 
but in a manner peculiar to itself; it even 
sees in a way superior to its ordinary power 
that by the aid of which it also sees whatso- 
‘ever it does see in itself by understanding.’’* 


The few moments which remain to 
me will barely suffice for the briefest 
possible exposition of the contrast 
between the belligerent ideology of 
modern Catholics and the certain 
and incontestable ideology founded 
by the prince of all our philosophers, 
of which I have just given a sketch 
in his own words. I feel bound to 
say one thing here which has proba- 
bly not been attended to, but is nev- 
ertheless not the less true or the less 
demonstrable to a wise critical judg- 
ment. However much it is to be la- 
mented that the modern philosophy 
of the Catholic masters, through a 
miserable obliviousness of St. Augus- 
tine and St. Thomas, has brought 

* De Gen. ad Litt. lib. xii. cap. 31, § 59. 
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once more into vogue and patronized 
so long, in great measure so blindly 
also, the Gentile dispute between the 
ideology of Plato and that of Aristo- 
tle; this most obstinate war, more 
bitterly waged in our day than ever 
before, has no right to be considered 
as excusable. Whoever will look a 
little into the interior of this matter, 
will be persuaded that the great mass 
of questions of this kind should ra- 
ther be regarded as vain and super- 
fluous, than as founded on unreason- 
ble or unjust opinions. The Catho- 
lic ontologists and the Catholic psy- 
chologists sustain one and the same 
thing in two contrary parties ; but that 
which all in common wish to maintain 
appears to the members of one party 
to be badly comprehended and worse 
defined by those of the other. All 
say unanimously, We ought to hold 
that theory alone as good and perfect 
in which is maintained the capital 
distinction between God and his 
creation ; in which is firmly establish- 
ed the knowledge of God on the one 
hand, and that of things created on 
the other; in which neither the 
reality of the divine nature, which is 
the principle of every other reality, 
nor the reality of that which is creat- 
ed, apart from which that principle it- 
self is no longer such, and all know- 
ledge is overturned and destroyed 
from summit to foundation, is com- 
promised. This all profess and 
maintain. But when it comes to the 
definition of a theory sufficient for 
such a lofty scope, the one party 
divide themselves from the other 
through the diverse aspect in which 
they regard, on the one side, that 
most sublime and universal truth 
which they hold as anterior to the 
mind, and, on the other side, the mul- 
titude of created natures which are 
perceived - by the internal or exter- 
nal sensible faculty. To make my 
meaning clearer, there are two points 
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to be made secure in ideology: the 
truth by which all things which are 
true exist; and the true things which 
furnish the argument by which their 
principle, that is, the truth, is proved. 
The psychologists observe the follow- 
ing maxim, which is irreprehensible. 
It is impossible to prove the exis- 
tence of the creator without asserting 
and proving the existence of the crea- 
tion; since we cannot attain to the 
scientific notion of the truth except 
by the medium of the knowledge of 
actualities. The ontologists contem- 
plate the matter from another entire- 
ly diverse side, reasoning with equal 
evidence in this form. To know a 
thing to a certain extent, is to distin- 
guish to the same extent whether it 
be true or false; but we must neces- 
sarily distinguish whether a thing be 
true or false by the light of truth— 
the truth, however,is God ; therefore, 
without an interior and divine light, 
neither man nor angel can know any 
thing whatsoever. But take care, ex- 
claim the psychologists, that you do 
not by such a method destroy phy- 
sical cognition; in fact, if every 
thing is known in the truth, which is 
eternal and immutable, created things, 
which are mutable and temporal, can- 
not be known at all. You ought ra- 
ther to take much greater care, reply 
the ontologists, lest by your mode of 
reasoning you deny and destroy me- 
taphysical cognition ; in fact, the uni- 
‘versals cannot be any kind of creat- 
ed thing, since every creature is com- 
pletely individual and particular; 
wherefore, it follows, from your state- 
ment, that the universals are no- 
thing either physically or metaphy- 
sically. The psychologists rejoin by 
saying, God in creating things ren- 
ders them knowable; therefore, when 
we know them, this comes from the 
fact that they are thus created—that 
is, precisely knowable. The ontolo- 
gists with equal force respond, We 
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agree entirely that created things are 
knowable because they are created ; 
but since they would not be created 
except for the divine action of the 
creator, so they would not be any 
more knowable except for the divine 
action which creates their knowledge 
in the human mind; wherefore, in 
the same way as the drawing of 
a substance from nothing requires 
omnipotence, which is entirely from 
God, the giving of intelligence to 
a created spirit requires the truth, 
which is entirely from God, and is 
God himself. - But, reply again the 
psychologists, you are obliged to ad- 
mit the reality of the created apart 
from the divine reality; therefore, 
also, its cognoscibility. And you, re- 
ply the ontologists, ought further to 
maintain the contra-position of intelli- 
gence to sensibility. We, who profess 
that the intelligibility of things con- 
sists in a divine light, easily secure 
the contra-position of intelligence and 
sensibility by means of the contrapo- 
sition of God and created substances 
visible in the creation; whereas, 
taking away the divine light, the 
creation alone remains to form the 
object of the sensibility on one part, 
and the object of intelligence on the 
other. But in that case it is impossi- 
ble to secure one’s self scientifically, 
logically, demonstratively, as is neces- 
sary, from confounding intellect with 
sense, which results—note it well!— 
in the denial of the creation of man 
itself, and the reduction to nullity not 
less of revealed religion than of natu- 
ral morality.* 


* The Civilta Cattolica, (series v. vol. viii. 585) 
seems to have wished to continue the series of 
these opposing arguments of the antagonistic schools, 
where, in the name of those whom I call psycholo- 
gists, itspeaks thus: ‘‘ To maintain the essential dis- 
tinction between the sense and the intellect, it is not 
necessary to attribute to the latter the immediate per- 
ception of a divine object, as, to maintain the essen- 
tial distinction between the body and the spirit, it is 
not necessary to ascribe to the second a divine exis- 
tence. It suffices that as the spirit is differentiated 
from the body by the immateriality ofits essence, sothe 
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I will not proceed any further, but 
will leave it to the historians of Ca- 
tholic philosophy to continue, if they 
see fit, this chain of parallel argu- 
ments, which describe the whole 
cause of combat between the two 
great modern schools. The sketch I 
have given will, I hope, suffice to 
convince you; first of all, of that 
which is chiefly commendable, hon- 
orable, and worthy of attention in 
this dispute, which, in many other 
respects, is so excessively wearisome. 
I have demonstrated that the twe 
contrary parties look toward one and 
the same end—which is, to make valid 
in ideology the Catholic principle of 
creation ; that both govern themselves 
by the same criterion—which is, the 
genuine and Catholic interpretation 
of the principle of creation, more or 
less known naturally, and perfectly 
defined in Catholic doctrine. All 
this is due to the praise of the two 
schools, and to the glory of that phi- 
losophy to which both pride them- 
selves in belonging. This, however, 
would go but a little way toward the 
attainment of that peace at the pre 
sent day so necessary, and always 
so desirable. Since, therefore, all 
truths are in agreement with each 
other, and are harmoniously united 
in one only and self-same truth, I 
have consequently wished to demon- 
strate by actual proofs that, aside 
from human weakness and the errors 
of certain teachers on both sides, the 
living and substantial arguments on 
intellect should be differentiated from the sense by the 
immateriality of its cognoscitive power.”’ If it be so, 
the ontologists will respond, that in the above pas- 
sage the word sense signifies only that with which we 
perceive bodies ; so that to sense is given as its term 
or object that which is corporeal, and to intellect that 
which is spiritual. Now, S. Augustine had at first 
adopted the same language; but afterward he re- 
cognized its imperfection, and in his Retractations 
(hb. i. cap. 1, 3, 4) declares that the word sense 
ought to include also the intimate sense with which 
the soul perceives what passes within itself. Then 
this has as object that which is spiritual. Therefore 
the spirituality of its object cannot any longer serve 


to differentiate intellect from sense. (Vid. La Scuola 
of F. Milone, p. 32, et seq.) 
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either side which are brought for- 
ward in an opposite sense are not 
really opposed to each other, being 
drawn from the difference of terms, 
and the fact that they apprehend and 
contemplate from opposite sides that 
truth which is, above all others, uni- 
versal and comprehensive in the prin- 
ciple common to both parties. ‘This 
consideration, most powerful for pro- 
moting the peace we all desire and 
recommend, ought so much the more 
to be held as good and sound, as the 
Augustinian formula in which all the 
force of Catholic philosophy is con- 
centrated with the most luminous 
evidence, appears divided into two 
parts, and distributed -between the 
argumentation of the two opposite 
schools. For, while the one sustains 
that first clause which forbids to take 
away from the senses their proper 
capacity—mnegue sensibus adimentes id 
guod possunt—the other stands firmly 
by the last clause, which declares 
that the light of the mind is God, 
lumen autem mentium ad discenda 
omnia esse ipsum Deum a quo facta 
sunt omnia, But would it not be a 
great fault of the ideologists, to what- 
ever school they might belong, if 
they should wilfully dismember and 
destroy the organism of Christian pro- 
tology? Is it, perhaps, not true that 
the Catholic masters of modern psy- 
chologism and ontologism all com- 
pletely agree in that maxim, as new in 
itself as it is felicitous for the whole 
human encyclopedia, and clearly dis- 
tinct to us? 


‘* The whole discipline of wisdom pertain- 
ing to the instruction of man is the correct 
discrimination of the creator from the crea- 
tion ; the worship of the one as possessing 
supreme dominion, and the acknowledg- 
ment of the simple subjection of the other.” * 


Let us then bring these things 


back to their origin, and the philoso- 
phers of our times will recognize that 


* St. Aug. lib. 83, Quast. ad qu. 81. 
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they have much the advantage in an- 
tiquity and merit of the philosophers 
of another class who are the chiefs 
of natural science ; the psychologists 
will observe that they have a psy- 
chological formation in St. Thomas 
against which Catholic ontologism 
cannot have any just complaints; on 
the other hand, the ontologists will 
observe that there is an ontological 
form in St. Augustine to which no- 
thing is wanting of that which Catho- 
lic psychologism can hold as correct. 
The time is past for beginning phi- 
losophy over again da capo ; whoever 
wishes to participate in it, let him 
gather it from the most choice, weigh- 
ty, and authoritative traditions. That 
peace which for so many ages it has 
been impossible to conclude, was 
already made centuries ago. There 
was no ideological dispute, (whoever 
maintained that there was ?)—no! 
there was only diversity of method of 
exposition and of language, between 
St. Augustine and his most faithful 
disciple, who was in every sense the 
Angelical ; and this was wrought by 
the infinite Providence, so that Ca- 
tholic intellect might remake philo- 
sophy twice over by the two opposite 
ways, from intelligence to sense, and 
from sense to intelligence. It is a 
shame to mention the Platonists with 
dispraise, when our glory is a Catho- 
lic Plato; it is a vile thing to lose 
one’s self in reproaches against Aristo- 
tle, after that a Catholic Aristotle has 
filled the whole church with the fame 
of his wisdom. 

The learned Caramuele affirmed 
that if that ancient Plato of heathen- 
ism could have seen the Aristotle 
who diverged from him so widely, 
as St. Thomas re-cast him, corrected 
and entirely altered, he would have 
been forced to applaud him, and to 
declare himself satisfied with him. 
Cardinal Sigismund Gerdil’ announc- 
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ed and demonstrated* that in the 
ideology of St. Thomas more than 
one principle is encountered wonder- 
fully conformed to the principles of 
St. Augustine. -The Scuola di Filoso- 
Jia Razionale of the excellent F. Mi- 
lone is for this reason more precious 
and valuable in my eyes, that he, 
contrary to Gioberti, who is only one 
among numberless others, marks out 
a theory of peace between the on- 
tological and psychological method, 
between St. Augustine and St. ‘Tho- 
mas. It is a matter of the most 
transparent certainty that, if the onto- 
logism of Catholic authors is reduced 
to a profession of the philosophical 
doctrines of St. Augustine, well un- 
derstood and better exposed and elu- 
cidated, nothing can be more secure 
and more respectable among Catho- 
lics than ontologism; nor is it less 
certain and transparent that, if the 
psychologism of Catholic authors 
turns to a maintenance of the philo- 
sophical doctrines of St. Thomas, well 
and symmetrically arranged, and with 
fine language reduced to science and 
made accessible to our age, nothing 
can be more adapted to our time, or 
more suitable, or more irreprehensible 
than the same psychologism. Let 
Catholic philosophers follow the ex- 
ample of the holy church, who, since 
the time of St. Augustine and _ St. 
Thomas, has turned toward no one a 
regard more steady and fixed than to 
Augustine and Thomas. 

In the name of these most autho- 
ritative and most blessed doctors, I 
pray for Catholic philosophy the just 
and desired tranquillity, which can 
only be obtained from a direction 
less arbitrary in the selection of ques- 
tions, and more capable of embrac- 
ing all the grand problems. Ideolo- 
gy distinguishes naturally between 
the objective and the subjective; in 


* Difesa di Maledr. diss. prelim. § 25. 
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it the ontologists are accustomed to 
establish with sound reasoning the 
objectivity of the truth, and likewise 
the psychologists the subjectivity of 
signs and knowledge. If both the 
one and the other desire to become 
victors in such a grand combat, let 
them make place, as they ought, the 
ontologists to larger considerations 
respecting the created, non adimentes 
sensibus id quod possunt ; and the psy- 
chologists to a greater security of the 
intelligibility of things, non dantes sen- 
sibus ultra quam possunt. Then, the 
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choice will be free to all to select be- 
tween the two opposite methods, and 
they can, in respect to that divine 
light, guo illustratur anima, profess 
indifferently the original formula of 
Catholic ontologism in St. Augustine, 
or the imitative exposition of Ca- 
tholic psychologism in St. Thomas. 
With these peace-makers, so glorious, 
so well-deserving, so venerable, it ap- 
pears to me that we ought at once 
to treat of peace. May these saints 
aid from heaven my humble under- 
taking! 





MY CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


On the eve of Christmas Day, 
Ere the moon began to rise, 


I fell to dreaming. 


When a fairy did display, 

Spread before my wond’ring eyes, 
Bright jewels gleaming 

Like the stars at night. 

Then to me—* Choose which to send 
As a present to your friend, 

And thus your friendship plight.” 
Ah! how rare the jewels seemed 
Ere those words were spoken. 
After, I no longer deemed 

Gems a fitting token. 

“ Jewels may her garments grace: 
’Tis not there that I would place 
Something to remind her thought 
Of the friendship of my heart. 
Not all gems that may be bought 
Would of that be counterpart.” 

“ Hoity, toity!” said the fairy, 

“ This is extraordinary ! 

Don’t you know ’tis customary ?” 

“ Yes,” said 1; “but on this morn 
Could I but her Aeart adorn 
With some little gift of mine, 
Then ’twould have a fitting shrine.” 
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Gathering up her jewels rare, 
Said the fairy, “ Don’t despair. 
Send her what her heart can wear.” 
Reaching out my eager hand— 

“ Have you in all fairy-land 
Such a boon at my command ?” 
Raising up her eyes to heaven— 

* Only there such gifts are given. 
Gifts that make the heart more fair 


God bestows. 


The price—a prayer.” 


God knows the prayer is said, my friend. 
I doubt not He the gift will send. 





A HERO, OR 
CHAPTER XVI. 


GOOD-NIGHT, 


Durinc the latter part of Marga- 


ret’s stay at Shellbeach, the doctor 
noticed that he never saw her alone; 
and as formerly he had observed, with 
amusement, Miss Spelman’s many ad- 
mirable reasons for leaving the room, 
he imagined that Miss Lester had 
been the cause of the change. “She 
wants to prevent my going too far,” 
he said to himself; and then with 
arather bitter laugh, “ She need not 
be afraid.” He often met her rid- 
ing alone on the Marchioness, or 
caught sight of her at sunset on the 
beach with her little dog, but they had 
very little satisfactory conversation of 
any kind together. Once or twice 
she made allusions before him to a 
“period of importance,” or to a “mo- 
mentous decision,” or to the “ turning- 
point of her existence,” which was at 
hand; but it was always as a joke, and 
she seemed to enjoy his surprise and 
embarrassment. 

“She does not want me to forget 
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July 18th, the date of our absurd 
agreement,” he said mentally. “What 
a fool I was to allow such a nonsensi- 
cal arrangement! I wish I were well 
out of the scrape.” 

At last, on the evening of the ap- 
pointed day, Miss Spelman gave a 
little tea-party and Dr. James was 
present. He had resolved that he 
would decline ; but he was curious to 
see what Miss Lester would do and 
say, and so, at some inconvenience 
to himself, he made his appearance 
among the guests. He happened once 
to have expressed his dislike to pink 
bonnets, and indeed to that color for 
any part of a lady’s dress; and lo, 
on this occasion Margaret came to 
meet him, radiantly smiling in rose- 
colored muslin, with delicate roses to 
match in her hair and on her breast! 
It was extremely becoming, the doc- 
tor perceived, and he saw also that 
her spirits were at their height. He in- 
wardly groaned at the prospect of the 
evening before him. It was pleasant, 
however; even he acknowledged it. 
Margaret’s mischievous remarks were 
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few, and she seemed to have the pow- 
er of drawing people out and making 
every one appear his best; every one, 
the doctor felt, except himself. In vain 
he exerted himself to be agreeable and 
unconscious; he was grave and pre- 
occupied. The thought of that dread- 
ful letter which he had promised to 
write that very evening weighed on 
his mind, and he was perplexed by 
doubts and questions concerning it, 
himself, and Miss Lester. Was he 
not taking her words too literally ? 
Had she the remotest idea of writing 
to him? or would it not end in his 
making an utter fool of himself? No; 
never before had she been so hand- 
some, so gay, so universally kind. Lit- 
tle Miss Spelman caught the infec- 
tious cordiality, and beamed upon 
her guests with overflowing hospital- 
ity. 

The windows and doors stood open, 
the sweet breath of roses was in the 
air, and suddenly from the garden 
came the sound of instruments. A se- 


renade! Miss Spelman and every one 
looked at each other in surprise, for 
the music was not such as was ob- 
tainable in Sealing. But a glance at 
Margaret convinced all that she was 
the author of this unexpected plea- 


sure. She said in a low voice to her 
aunt, “ This is my contribution to the 
general festivity ;” and it was indeed a 
delightful addition. The band played 
at intervals through the evening, the 
music varying from grave to gay, from 
solemn to pathetic. 

The Shellbeach tea-parties were ear- 
ly affairs, and at ten o’clock the guests 
reluctantly departed, almost all driv- 
ing home to Sealing, and a few from 
the neighboring houses walking slowly 
along the road, with the sweet notes 
of the music still in their ears. Dr. 
James lingered. Why, he could not 
have told ; and it was with a start that, 
turning away from the window, he 
saw that he was the very last. He 
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apologized ; but Miss Selina coming to 
him, kindly took his hand, 

“ You are a true friend, you know, 
Dr. James,” she said, “and should 
feel yourself at home.” 

Margaret was at the door, bidding 
good-night to the last guests, when 
the doctor, after warmly shaking Miss 
Spelman’s hand, came into the hall 
for his hat. She walked with him 
down the little path to the front gate, 
while the air of the “Last Rose of 
Summer” came to them from the gar- 
den, and for the first time that eve- 
ning he saw that her face was serious. 

“T would like to walk home with 
you, in this lovely moonlight,” she 
said. 

“ Well, will you not come? 
gladly accompany you back.” 

“ No; there will notbe time. You 
forget that you and I have an engage- 
ment at eleven o’clock this evening.” 
Then, as he did not know how to re- 
ply, she continued, “I shall send you 
a note, to-morrow morning, at seven, 
and the boy will bring me back, not 
an answer, for it will not be that, but 
a corresponding note from you.” 

“ Yes, Miss Lester, it shall be ready, 
if you say so.” 

“TIT do. Good night, Dr. James. 
Give me your hand; we are friends, 
are we not ?” 

“T believe we are. Yes, Miss Les- 
ter, I know we are friends to-night.” 

“ And we shall be friends to-mor- 
row ; remember that I sayso. Good- 
night.” 

She leaned on the little gate, and 
watched him as he walked away 
without once turning back. The mu- 
sic stopped, and a voice was heard 
calling, ‘ Margaret!” She slowly 
walked into the house, and, sitting 
quietly down by her aunt on the sofa, 
told her that Jessie Edgar’s marriage 
was fixed for the first day of Septem- 
ber, and she was going to Newport, 
to be with Jessie till the wedding. 


I will 
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“Yes, my dear,” returned Miss Se- 
lina rather plaintively. “I must not 
be selfish ; but when do you think of 
leaving me ?” 

“ To-morrow.” 

Poor Miss Spelman was astounded, 
shocked, and hurt ; but Margaret pa- 
cified and consoled her. She assur- 
ed her that it was a great deal bet- 
ter than if they had had this separa- 
ration hanging over them for weeks, 
and if she had been obliged to take a 
formal leave of every body. 

“ Now I have bidden them good- 
by in the pleasantest way,” she said ; 
“they are all pleased with me, and so 
must you be, too, dear, dear Aunt Se- 
lina! Weare too good friends to dis- 
agree about this.” 

“ But you will come back after the 
wedding, dear? You feel this is your 
home, do you not?” 

“T will come back, but not imme- 
diately. I mean to pass next winter 
in New York; and you will come and 


make me a long visit, to make up for 
my living on you so long here.” And 
Margaret drew so bright a picture of 
the good times they would have to- 
gether in New York that Miss Spel- 
man bade her good-night quite hap- 


pily. Margaret’s movements were al- 
ways so sudden that the quiet old lady 
was not, after all, as surprised as might 
have been expected. 

“Tt was just like her,” she said; 
“such decision of mind, such energy 
of character !” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
CONQUERED BY CONQUERING. 


Margaret, meanwhile, who had qui- 
etly completed all her arrangements 
and packed her trunks, went to her 
room, and, after laying aside her rose- 
colored dress, and putting on her 
wrapper, sat down to her table and 
wrote her letter. It did not seem at 
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all difficult to her to write, though she 
once or twice laid down her pen and 
thought for a few minutes, with a 
grave face. 

She wrote no rough copy, and made 
no alterations; but went on firmly, 
line by line, till she had signed her 
name, when she read it carefully over, 
sealed and directed it. It took her 
about half an hour, and then she went 
directly to bed, and slept as soundly 
as a child. 

Dr. James’s state of mind grew 
worse and worse, as he approached 
his home, and, after leaving Rosanna 
at her stable, he walked up and down 
before the house many times, before 
he went in to write his letter. Never 
before had any letter given him such 
trouble. He wrote and rewrote it; 
left it and walked about his room; 
took refuge in a book, and then put 
it.down in despair. At last he re- 
solved to try for the last time, and 
keep what he should write; and this 
was his letter: 


**My DEAR Miss LEsTER: I have a hu- 
miliating confession to make to you ; but be- 
fore I make it (afterward it would be impos- 
sible) I feel obliged to say to you that your 
conduct since you have been at Shellbeach 
has compelled my respect and admiration. 
I appreciate the courage and earnestness 
with which you adopted your change of life, 
and, instead of seeking in it only your own 
amusement, made your stay here not only 
a pleasure to your friends, but a blessing 
to persons whose number I can only guess 
at, but whom your own heart knows. 

‘I know, Miss Lester, you are wealthy ; 
I knew it long before you came here. And 
your wealth, I acknowledge it tomy shame, 
has been a temptationto me. I believe you 
consider all men mercenary, and fortune- 
hunters. I think you are mistaken ; and I 
wish you to take the humiliation of what 1 
am going to say as a proof that you are 
wrong. Miss Lester, I know I do not love 
you, and here is the proof: If I think of 
you as my wife, the thought of what your 
money would be to me comes frst to my 
mind. Having said that, I can say no more; 
but I am, always yours faithfully, 

‘* FRANCIS JAMES. 

‘* SHELLBEACH, July 18, 1868.’’ 
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The clock struck one as the doc- 
tor signed his name, tore up the un- 
finished letters which lay around him, 
and hastened to extinguish his light and 
go to bed. He was angry with him- 
self, and disgusted with his letter; and 
for the first time for years, found that 
he could not sleep. One minute he 
repented of what he had done, and 
called himself a fool; the next, he 
said to himself, “I must tell her 
the truth; she deserves it.” He then 
asked himself what she did deserve ? 
It was plain to him what her plan of 
action was to be: she wished to part 
friends, because she supposed that she 
would by her letter give a dreadful 
blow to his hopes, and consign him 
todespair. At this, he laughed with 
pleasure, to think that his letter would 
undeceive and disappoint her. Then 
rose up clearly before him the always 
recurring temptation of his great need 
of money, and all the good he could 
do with it. What a chance had been 
offered him! Would he ever have such 
another? Might he not, if he had 
gone to work differently, won her 
heart? Other men had done such 
things ; and he was better worthy of 
her, he was sure of it, than the socie- 
ty-men she had so often spoken of 
with contempt. Had he not heard 
that “any man can have any wo- 
man”? No, that was not right; it 
was, “Any woman can have any 
man.” Then, had she tried to en- 
snare him? had she really endeavor- 
ed to please him? He could not say 
she had; but he remembered, with 
some discomfiture, her apparent en- 
joyment in shocking and teasing him. 
She was an enigma; but he believed 
her honest, and was glad he had told 
her the truth. 

To tell all Dr. James’s reflections of 
that night, would take considerably 
longer than it took him to make them, 
which was two or three hours; so we 
will leave him to his uncomfortable 
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pillow, and not return to him till he 
opened his chamber-door, at seven 
o’clock in the morning, and saw Tom- 
my McNally waiting with a letter in 
his hand. The doctor handed the 
boy his own, and walked into his 
study, where he sat down at his table 
and contemplated the square white 
envelope and graceful monogram, 
and his own name written in a large, 
firm hand. He slowly opened the 
letter, struck by its neatness and the 
fair, distinct writing, and read as fol- 
lows: 


** SWEET BRIER COTTAGE, 2 
July 18, 1868. ¢ 

** My DEAR Dr. JAMEs : When, six months 
ago, I promised to write you this letter, I 
certainly had no idea that I should say in it 
what I am about to say now. Whether, if 
this possibility had occurred to me, I should 
have made that promise, or whether I should 
have come to Shellbeach at all, it is profit- 
less to consider. 

‘* I know you always speak the truth frank- 
ly, and I am resolved, in all my dealings 
with you, to do the same; for I feel that I 
shall thus best show my appreciation and 
approbation of your character, and of the 
plain truth which I know you will write to 
me to-night. You deserve honest treat- 
ment, and you shall have it. I consider the 
time I have spentshere to be the great lesson 
of my life, and one which I on no account 
regret, though I weigh well the significance 
of the words. I have learned to know and 
value the useful and unselfish life and work 
of one man, and from him to believe in the 
capacity for noble things in other people 
whom I once despised. In recognizing your 
superiority, I have grown humble; and from 
your wisdom and good sense, I have come 
to be aware of my own ignorance and con- 
ceit. JI know how strongly you will object 
to hearing this, but be patient a little longer. 
You have given me a lesson you will be 
glad to hear of, and it is this: I believe 
that a useless life will never again content 
me, and that to do some active good will be 
the only way to make my life happy. 

‘* But you will say all this is not to the pur- 
pose, and not in the bond. You are very 
right; and though I beat round the bush, I 
do not mean to beg the question, and I know 
very well that honor, esteem, appreciation, 
good resolutions, etc., etc., were not to be 
the subjects of this letter. Truly then, I 
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love you, and I have never loved before. I 
believe that to be your wife, in this little 
town, with no society and no excitements, 
to share your work and your poverty, (if 
poverty indeed it were,) would be a happy 
lot. I tell you this, because I trust you; I 
know it is not maidenly, but it is honest. I 
shall not see you again; for I know you do 
not love me, and that your letter will tell the 
truth. I thank you for your kindness, and 
your wise and good advice. I hope it has 
not all been lost upon me. I hope you will 
sometimes let me know what you are inter- 
ested in, and how you are prospering. 
‘*Good-by, and believe me your true 
friend, MARGARET LESTER. 
“‘Once more, I do not regret any thing.” 


Poor Dr. James! He read the last 
word, and sat like a man in a dream 
staring at the letter before him. Sud- 
denly he started up, seized his hat 
from its peg, put it on, and rushed to 
the door; then came back, threw his 
hat away from him and sat down 
again, burying his face in his hands. 
Fool, fool that he had been! What 
had he thrown away ? Was there ever 
a woman like this? What would it not 
be for him, for any man, to go through 
life with such a companion; who 
would never hold him back from what 
was right ; who would not fear to meet 
any thing for the sake of truth and jus- 
tice ? What woman in a hundred would 
have done this ? knowing, too, that her 
love was not returned. And how did 
she know it? Oh! how much more 
clear-sighted she had been than he, 
with all his wisdom and experience! If 
he had not shut his eyes, if he could 
have had the least suspicion of this, 
what a difference might it not have 
made? Then he resolved to seek her, 
to go through fire and water if need be, 
if he could only find her, and bring her 
back, and never let her leave him 
again. 

At that moment, the words he had 
written to her came before him, and 
threw him again into despair. No; all 
was lost! He had insulted her, cause- 
lessly and needlessly; he had said 
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that he valued her money more than 
herself! Hermoney! Would she had 
not a cent; would she were depen- 
dent and friendless, that he might work 
for her, share with her all that he had, 
and win name and fame for her! 

When Mrs. Day, his housekeeper, 
put her head into his room, exclaiming 
that the breakfast-bell had rung halt 
an hour ago, he followed her to the 
dining-room and swallowed his cold 
coffee without a word, with a meek- 
ness that touched the heart of’his Gor- 
gon. She proposed boiling him an 
egg, or cutting a few shavings of ham ; 
but the doctor declined her attentions 
(to her great relief ) and hurried to the 
stable for Rosanna, He drove twen- 
ty miles away to his most distant 
patient, whom he alarmed by his 
gloomy face and abrupt manner; he 
drove Rosanna back to Sealing at a 
rate she was unaccustomed to, and 
walking up the street—it was then late 
in the afternoon—encountered Tom- 
my McNally, roaring at the top of his 
voice, and rubbing his eyes as if he 
wished to leave in them no powers ot 
vision. Dr. James stopped and asked 
rather crossly what ailed him: 

“QO doctor! she’s gone away, and 
she’s given me this,” holding up 
a dollar bill and continuing to cry, 
“and one for each of us; and she’s 
gone away, and we won't see her any 
more !” 

“Do you mean Miss Lester ?” 

“Yes, doctor,” said Tommy, be- 
ginning to dry his eyes. “I’ve been 
to the station and seen her go off; and 
she told me to be a good boy and 
help mother.” 

“Mind you do it,” said the doc- 
tor, hurrying away and home to his 
cold dinner. That evening he called 
on Father Barry, and heard that Mar- 
garet had been there on her way to 
the cars, and had left directions for 
all her frotégés, especially the McNal- 
lys. Father Barry seemed quite de- 
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jected about her departure, and much 
surprised at it; but the doctor, of 
course, chose to throw no light on 
the subject. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
‘THE HEARTBREAK OF TO-MORROW.” 


A few days after, as soon as Dr. 
James could make up his mind to do 
so, he called on Miss Spelman, and 
found the house quite as forlorn as 
he had expected, and his old friend 
very glad to receive sympathy. She 
said she had heard from her niece 
that very day. 

“Tt was an amusing, affectionate 
letter,” said Miss Selina, “just like 
her. Poor child! she will be easy now 
she is with her friend. She was very 
much changed, doctor.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Why, she had grown so quiet and 
so strange—that is, she seemed to me 
strange; she would sit so long with- 
out speaking a word; and then she 
was much more affectionate—I mean 
more demonstrative—than when she 
first came; but she seemed to have 
lost her good spirits.” 

“TI thought she seemed much as 
usual whenever I saw her.” 

“Yes, she was gayer than ever 
when any one was here; but that was 
only put on. Poor child! she felt 
Jessie’s marriage, and that she was 
so soon to be separated from the 
friend of her childhood.” 

Miss Spelman seemed to think the 
doctor needed consolation, and from 
little remarks and insinuations, he ima- 
gined that she considered him suffer- 
ing from disappointment ; he did not 
try to undeceive her, for was it not 
true ? 

He found Martha Burney a great 
comfort ; to her he sometimes talked 
of Margaret, and from her he learned 
to understand things in her character 
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which had been puzzling to him be 
fore. And the more he became con- 
vinced that Margaret had spoken the 
truth in saying that she loved him, 
the more he wondered at and admir- 
ed her for so completely concealing 
it from him in their intercourse; and 
the better he understood that her ap- 
parent levity and exaggerated spirits 
were no doubt assumed in order to 
hide her deeper feelings. He thought 
much of all these things, and won- 
dered more; but he kept his secret 
and hers, and only suspected some- 
times that Miss Burney knew more 
than any one else about the matter. 

Dr. James was a disappointed 
man, and he made no effort to dis- 
guise it from himself; but he was not 
a man to sit down in despair and 
waste his life in regrets. So, recog- 
nizing the fact that he had thrown 
away a great chance of happiness, 
and been wholly to blame for it, he 
resolutely turned the energy of his 
thoughts into other channels, and 
worked harder than ever. But Seal- 
ing became unutterably wearisome to 
him; it was only by iron determi- 
nation that he went through with his 
daily round of duties, and as for so- 
ciety, he confined himself exclusively 
to making the calls that he imposed 
on himself, and going for relaxation 
to Father Barry and Miss Burney. 

In the middle of August he left 
Richards in charge, and went for a 
week to his mother and sisters in 
Maine. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A LAST LOOK. 


Soon after Dr. James’s return from 
Maine, he was apprised by his friend 
Philip of his approaching wedding, 
to take place at Newport, on Sep- 
tember first. Philip urged his and 
Jessie’s wish that he should be a 
groomsman; but this Dr. James, 
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knowing that Margaret would of 
course be a_ bridesmaid, declared 
would be out of the question. He 
unwillingly promised to be present at 
both wedding and reception, because 
he had no reason to give for declin- 
ing; and he looked forward to the 
day with mingled feelings of dread 
and impatience. He bought a dress 
suit for the first time for years; and 
when he was arrayed in state, gloves 
and all, surveyed himself from head 
to foot with strong disapprobation. 
He had spent the night at a hotel in 
Newport, and, having completed his 
toilet, descended to the parlor, where 
he had an opportunity of beholding 
his Zout ensemble in the long glass be- 
tween the windows. 

“T look like the ass in the lion’s 
skin,” he said to himself; “only I 
suppose that was too big for him, 
while every thing I have on is too 
small for me. 


again till I get off these vanities.” 


He arrived at the church full half 
an hour before the time, he was so 
afraid of being late, and chose his 
seat up-stairs, where he could see 
better without being conspicuous. 
He observed the showy dresses and 
latest fashions with wonder and dis- 
approval, and speculated on the pro- 
bable cost of the ladies assembled 
to their husbands and fathers, till the 
clock pointed to twelve and the bri- 
dal party arrived. First came a troop 
of little girls in white, with pink and 
blue sashes, carrying baskets of flow- 
ers; then Mrs. Edgar with Philip; 
the six bridesmaids followed, headed 
by Margaret, each accompanied by 
her groomsman, and the doctor no- 
ticed that Miss Lester’s companion 
was a tall, handsome fellow, with a 
fair mustache ; last came the bride, 
on the arm of an elderly man, whom 
Dr. James supposed to be her uncle. 

The ceremony was soon over, and 


I sha’n’t be myself 
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the church rapidly becoming desert- 
ed, when Dr. James descended from 
his post of observation, and got into a 
carriage to go to Mrs. Edgar’s house. 
He found the two handsome parlors 
quite full, and stood fora few minutes 
at the door observing the scene before 
him. 

The bride and bridegroom stood 
at the end of the room, with the 
pretty children playing in the bay- 
window behind them. Philip looked 
as proud and beaming as might have 
been expected, and Jessie wasjust what 
the doctor thought she would be very 
pretty and refined, looking timid and 
rather flushed at receiving so many 
congratulations. His eyes scarcely 
rested on her; for he was immediate- 
ly conscious of Margaret standing 
near her, apparently dividing her at- 
tentions pretty equally between three 
gentlemen. Her dress was white, 
very rich and flowing; she held a 
beautiful bouquet, and there were rose- 
buds in her hair and on her dress. 
The next thing he knew, one of thé 
gentlemen-managers was asking his 
name, he was led up and presented, 
and found himself embraced by Phi- 
lip, and greeted with a sweet smile 
by Jessie. 

“He is the best fellow in the 
world,” said the bridegroom; and 
Jessie added, 

“We are very glad to see you, Dr. 
James; it was very kind of you to 
come.” 

Then he turned to find Margaret 
by his side, with the smile he knew 
so well, and the cordial, outstretched 
hand. His face flushed painfully, but 
he was not called upon to speak, for 
Philip remarked, 

“ Oh! yes, you are old acquaintan- 
ces,are you not? Where is Mrs. Ed- 
gar? I want her so much to see him. 
Oh! there she is at the end of the other 
room. I suppose it wouldn’t do for 
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me to leave Jessie.” And he turned 
to his bride with a face full of happi- 
ness, 

“TI will go with Dr. James,” said 
Margaret at once; and he found him- 
self walking, with her on his arm, 
through the crowd of people, some 
of whom regarded him with curiosity. 

“You were at the church, were 
you not?” began Margaret at once; 
“and was she not a lovely bride? I 
was very much afraid it would be a 
showery wedding; but Jessie behaved 
very well, only she arrived at home 
a perfect Niobe, and had to be con- 
soled in private before she could face 
all these people.” 

“ Why should she have to be con- 
soled ?” 

“ Now, that’s just what I say, Dr. 
James; why does she marry him if 
it doesn’t make her happy? Philip, 
however, seems to understand her, 
and I leave to him the task of com- 
forting. She is very fond of her mo- 
ther, and it is very hard for her to 
live so far away, you know.” 

“ Miss Lester, you look thin and 
pale,” the doctor said very abruptly ; 
he did not mean to say it, the words 
came almost involuntarily. 

“ Yes, this has been a wearing time 
for all of us; I am glad it is nearly 
over. Here we are. Mrs. Edgar, 
this is Philip’s friend and mine, Dr. 
James.” 

The doctor received the kind- 
est greeting, and was overpowered 
with questions about his mother, who 
had been a school friend of Mrs. 
Edgar, and his sisters. He tried to an- 
‘swer them intelligibly, thinking, how- 
-ever, only of Miss Lester, and con- 
scious that she had turned away to 
be polite to other guests. Mrs. Ed- 
gar then introduced him to Jessie’s 
sister Isabel, a fresh little girl of six- 
teen, who looked full of fun and 
mischief, and she in turn presented 
him to a friend, a tall young lady, 
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who immediately began to talk to 
him so fast that he could hardly xeep 
up with her. Mrs. Edgar suggested 
that he should get some ice-cream 
for himself and them, and then oc- 
cupied herself with other people, con- 
sidering that her duties of hospitality 
to him were performed. Dr. James 
went obediently into the next room 
and returned, after some difficulties, 
with ices and cake, and did his best 
to be polite. Soon Isabel was sent 
into the other room to see about 
the children, and the talkative young 
lady became engaged in conversation 
with an equally voluble young gen- 
tleman, so that Dr. James found him- 
self again alone. He put down his 
untasted cake, and seeing a glass of 
wine near him, which seemed to be- 
long to no one, he drank it and felt 
rather better. The solitariness one 
sometimes feels in a crowd came 
over him, and he looked from one 
strange face to another, feeling him- 
self completely out of place. Mrs. 
Edgar was absorbed in duties of 
hospitality ; Jessie and Philip in the 
distance, during a pause in the stream 
of guests, were engrossed in each 
other; even Margaret seemed to have 
completely forgotten him, and he saw 
her earnestly talking with her hand- 
some groomsman. He regretted that 
he had refused to be a groomsman ; 
no doubt he would have been as- 
signed to Margaret, as the corre- 
sponding “ best friend,” and then she 
would have been talking to him in- 
stead of to that fellow; from which 
it will be seen that he had already 
arrived at a stage of lover-like incon- 
sistency, since his sole motive for 
declining his friend’s invitation had 
been his dread of encountering Miss 
Lester. 

He saw that many people were go- 
ing, and it came to him as a happy 
thought that he might go too. He 
interrupted Mrs. Edgar to shake 
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hands again with her, observed that 
Margaret was near the door, and next 
made his way to Philip, with whom 
he had a little talk, unsatisfactory, of 
course, but one’s best friend must 
be excused for being preoccupied on 
such an occasion. Philip parted from 
him with resignation, saying that he 
must come to California and settle, 
that he would do splendidly there 
and make a fortune. Such a prospect 
seemed to the doctor dreary in the 
extreme; and owning to himself that 
he did not at all begrudge to Philip 
his pretty and delicate bride, he bade 
her a friendly farewell, and approach- 
ed Margaret. He was glad to interrupt 
the groomsman in the sotto voce re- 
marks he was making, and to have 
Margaret turn at once to him and 
leave her companion to his own re- 
flections. 

“ Good-by, Miss Lester. I go back 
to Sealing this afternoon.” 

“ Good-by, Dr. James. I am very 
glad you came.” ‘That was all; how 
soon these words were said! Again 
he met the straightforward look of 
those clear, brown eyes ; again he felt 
the kind pressure of her hand. Her 
glove was off and so was his, (not 
accident on his part,) and he felt that 
her hand was cold. He was on the 
point of saying, “ How pale you are !” 
but remembered just in time, that he 
had made that remark before. 

In another minute he was outside 
the door, and driving to the hotel. 
As he drew his tight boots from his 
aching feet, and resumed his comfort- 
able, familiar clothes, he said to him- 
self, 

“This episode in my life is closed. 
I must shut her completely out of 
my existence, and go on as if there 
were no such woman as Margaret 
Lester.” 

So he took the five o’clock train, 
and arrived safely in Sealing that 
night. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
MISS BURNEY LEAVES SHELLBEACH, 


One evening, two or three weeks 
after the wedding at Newport, Dr. 
James was sitting with Miss Burney 
in her little parlor. They often used 
that privilege of fast friends, silence ; 
and it was after an unbroken pause 
of full a quarter of an hour that 
Martha looked up from her sewing, 
and said: 

“Why did you never notice that I 
have not resumed my school-work 
this year ?” 

“T have noticed it; but supposed 
you had some good reason, which 
you would tell me when you were 
ready.” 

“T am ready now. I have given 
up teaching for the present, and per- 
haps for ever.” The doctor made no 
reply, only showing by his attentive 
face that he was listening. 

“ Margaret has offered me a home, 
and I have accepted it.” 

“T imagined you were too proud 
to accept assistance from any body.” 

“From any body else except her. 
In the first place, she is rich and can 
afford it ; secondly, it makes her hap- 
py to help people; thirdly, I love 
her and she loves me, and that is the 
best reason of all.” 

“You are right ; and what decided 
you to take this step ?” 

“Tt seems she has had it in her 
mind ever since last spring ; however, 
she only said to me, just before she 
left here, that she hoped I would 
make no arrangements for the winter. 
without first telling her my plans. 
Two weeks ago, I received a letter 
from her, saying that she had decided 
not to live any longer with Mrs. Ed- 
gar; but, after passing the month of 
September at Newport, to take a 
house for herself in New York. She 
said she could not live alone, and that 
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she must have some one for com- 
pany and for the sake of appear- 
ances. She begged me to be that 
somebody, because there was no one 
else with whom she could feel inde- 
pendent, and free to do what she 
chose. I considered the subject a 
week, and then wrote her my consent 
to do as she wished, for next winter 
at least. It will be a great advantage 
to me, of course, as well as a pleasure. 
Still I should not think of it on that ac- 
count for a moment, if I did not be- 
lieve that such an arrangement would 
be a good thing for her as well as for 
me. I do believe so, and therefore I 
am going to fry the experiment.” 

“ You will not repent it, I am sure. 
And when do you go?” 

“ Next week.” 

“ Has she bought her house ?” 

“She has not decided yet, and 
wants my help about furnishing, etc. ; 
so the sooner I go the better.” 

“Ts she in New York now ?” 

“Yes, at a private boarding-house, 
where I am to stay with her till the 
house is ready.” 

Dr. James had made up his mind 
that nothing would astonish him 
again, yet this did take him by sur- 
prise; after he thought about it, how- 
ever, he only wondered such an ar- 
rangement had not occurred to him 
before. Miss Burney was a great loss 
to him; for there was no other woman 
whose society was any pleasure to him, 
and Father Barry was now the only 
person with whom he had any sym- 
pathy, and of him he saw more and 
more. 

He begged Martha Burney to 
write to him, but she was a miserable 
correspondent ; her letters were few 
and far between, and never told him 
what he wanted to know. He was 
obliged to go to Miss Spelman for all 
his information regarding these two 
people in whom he was so deeply in- 
terested. He heard from her that 
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Margaret had bought a very pretty 
little house, furnished it, and was com- 
fortably established with Martha. She 
said Margaret always wrote in excel- 
lent spirits, and seemed to her to be 
enjoying her winter very much. 

The doctor’s “ young man” Rich- 
ards, thanks to the careful instructions 
and preparation he had received, was 
now become of great assistance, and, 
being left in charge, had very success- 
fully treated several cases, and even 
performed very well one or two sur- 
gical operations, so that people be- 
gan to feel considerable confidence in 
him. Dr. James encouraged this as 
much as possible; for the idea of giv- 
ing up his practice at Shellbeach and 
vicinity had taken strong hold on 
him. Finding that he left his patients 
in competent hands, he often went 
away on business for a week at a time, 
and felt his own work considerably 
lightened. 

At Christmas time, Miss Spelman 
went to New York, and staid a 
month, and returned eloquent about 
the delights of her niece’s establish- 
ment, and the charming people she 
had met. The doctor, by careful ques- 
tions, learned from her that Mar- 
garet was occupied with countless 
good works and charities, though Miss 
Selina seemed to have only a vague 
idea what they were. She described 
to her attentive auditor how she 
breakfasted in her own room, every 
day, at ten o’clock, or as much later 
as she liked, (which had always been 
her idea of comfort,) and then had 
the carriage to do what she chose till 
luncheon at two, when she saw Mar- 
garet for the first time ; for she was al- 
ways full of her charitable engage- 
ments till one, when she came home 
to dress. After luncheon, in time for 
which some pleasant person always 
dropped in, they drove, visited, or 
shopped, and dined at six. Then 
Miss Spelman told of the opera, and 
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concerts, and a dinner-party that Mar- 
garet gave while she was there, and 
of the old friends she had met, and of 
the many calls and great attention 
she had received; and she went on, 
telling about herself, with only now 
and then a word about Margaret, till 
the doctor was quite tired of listen- 
ing. He was very curious about 
Margaret’s morning work; of that 
his old friend, having seen nothing, 
could give no information ; and after 
the account of the gayeties of Miss 
Lester’s household, Doctor James 


grew more restless than ever. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
SEEK YE FIRST THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


January wore away, and February, 
and at last, on one of the first days 
of the first month of spring, a raw 
and dreary day, when Dr. James had 
been glad that no patient needed his 
attendance, he had made a bright lit- 
tle fire, and was sitting in his study 
chair, deeply engaged with the last 
number of THe CaTHoLic Wor tp, 
which Father Barry had lent him. 
Richards came in from the post-office, 
laid the doctor’s mail upon the table, 
and then went home to his mother's 
house. Dr. James very deliberately 
finished the article he was reading, 
stared at the fire for a few minutes, 
and then carelessly took up his letters 
and glanced at the handwritings. 
There was one from his sister Lucy, 
one from a medical friend at the West, 
and—what was this ?—one in a clear, 
firm hand, which gave him a start, 
and brought him very quickly out of 
his reverie. , 

“From Margaret Lester! 
can she have to say to me ?” 

A misgiving came over him as he 
held the letter in his hand, and he 
delayed opening it. What might not 
her boldness and independence be 
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capable of! He smiled contemptu- 
ously as he realized that his imagina- 
tion was running away with him. 

“ She is engaged, I suppose,” and 
he quickly broke the seal. 


‘“*My DEAR FRIEND: I write to you 
because this is the very happiest day of my 
life, and because I owe that happiness, after 
God, to you. 

‘Do you remember your words, ‘For 
the direction of practical, systematic good 
works, I advise you to go to the Catholic 
priest’? Well, I established myself in New 
York with the object of making myself hap- 
py by doing as much good to the poor as I 
was able ; and as soon as I asked myself how 
I should begin, I thought of your words, 
and said to myself, ‘I found how true that 
advice was in that quiet little town; now, why 
should it not hold good in a great city like 
this, where there is so much more misery, 
and where opportunities for doing good are 
so much greater?’ So I said to my cook, 
whom I found to be a good Catholic, going 
to her confessions and communions regularly, 
‘ Where does your priest live? For I want 
to go and see him.’ She gladly told me 
where to find him, and I went where she di- 
rected me, and found an old, white-headed 
Frenchman with most courtly manners, be- 
fore whom I felt as unpolished as a schooi- 
girl. I told him the simple truth, and ask- 
ed to be instructed as to how I could aid the 
poor. Well, we sat down, and he gave me 
a little sketch of the different Catholic chari- 
ties in New York, and each one, as he de- 
scribed it, seemed to me best of all; and I 
saw how much more good I could do by 
aiding those perfectly organized charities 
than by working on my own responsibility. 
He ended by telling me of a lady who 
would take me with her and show me alt 
these institutions. 

‘‘From that day began for me a life of 
revelations. I.had always dreamed of lives 
of heroism; and I began to see that they 
were not only possible, but of every-day oc- 
currence among those men and women de- 
voted to works of mercy. Then came the 
question, What is it that inspires such self- 
sacrifice, such complete abnegation and ig- 
noring of self, such all-embracing charity 
and purity of motive? For in no case 
could I see a trace of any personal advan- 
tage to be gained from these almost super- 
human labors. And then, Dr. James, I be- 
gan to look into the doctrine of that church 
which all my life I had been taught to re- 
gard as the teacher of falsehood, supersti- 
tion, and idolatry. 
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The result has been that a week ago I 
was baptized a Roman Catholic, and this 
day, for the first time, I have received our 
Lord Jesus Christ in the most holy com- 
munion, 

**O my friend! God’s. goodness has been 
great to me, and I am as happy as a per- 
son should be who has found there is sucha 
thing as heaven upon earth. This is why I 
have written to you, because my heart, in 
its gratitude to God, turns next to you; and 
also because I wish you to hear from no one 
except myself of this great change in my life. 

** And now, I cannot end my letter with- 
out one more word. I have another saying 
of yours in my mind; was it not this? 
‘ Doas well as you know how, and then be at 
peace.’ That is true; yet it is not all that 
will be required of us. We ought to try to 
know the best thing, and then do what we 
know as well as we can. 

‘* Good-by, and God bless you. 
** MARGARET. 

**P.S.—Martha Burney, after trying her 
best to dissuade me, had the justice to ex- 
amine what I was about, and she was re- 
ceived into the church this very day.” 


Father Barry received this news 
by the same mail as Dr. James, and 
from him Margaret heard at once. 
The pious priest wrote a letter full of 
joy and congratulation, of good ad- 
vice and blessing; but to her other 
letter no answer was received. Two 
weeks passed, and no word came. 
Miss Selina had written a reproach- 
ful and admonitory letter, assuring 
Margaret that it was not too late, 
and while life was spared her she 
could draw back. She insinuated 
that a plan of rescue could be easily 
arranged, and offered her home as an 
asylum to the fugitive. 

Margaret laughed over this letter, 
and showed it to her friends with 
great glee. However, she wrote 
back a kind and soothing answer, 
which softened her aunt a little, 
though the subject continued a very 
sore one for a long time. To think 
that she should have been a month 
in the same house with Margaret, 
never suspecting the machinations 
of which the poor child was being 
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made the victim! But when she ap- 
plied to Dr. James for sympathy, he 
said abruptly, 

“T don’t agree with you at all, 
ma’am. Miss Lester has done right 
because she has consulted her own 
conscience, and been brave enough 
not to stop for what the world or her 
friends would say or think.” 

He then changed the subject; and 
Miss Spelman was so much scandal- 
ized that she never spoke of it again. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
ALL THINGS SHALL BE ADDED UNTO YOU, 


On the 18th of March, Margaret 
had returned to luncheon from visit- 
ing some sick persons; Martha had 
staid at home to cut out work to be 
given to poor women. She entered 
Margaret’s room as she was dressing, 
holding one hand behind her. 

“T have had a note from Dr. 
James to-day,” said Martha. “ He is 
in the city, and we shall see him to- 
morrow.” , 

Margaret looked up inquiringly. 

“You have something else to tell! 
I see it in your face. Why do you 
make me wait ?” 

“T have something else to tell, and 
this shall tell it for me,” she answer- 
ed, laying a letter down on Marga- 
ret’s table, and going out of the 
room. Margaret, with trembling fin- 
gers, tore it open and read as follows: 


‘“* NEw York, March 18. 

**My Dear Miss LESTER: It has not 
been from disapprobation, nor neglect, nor 
indifference that I have left your letter so 
long unanswered. It is because I earnestly 
desired, if possible, to give you some good 
news in return for that which you sent me. 

“You speak of owing your conversion 
partly to me, and I am very happy that this 
should be true; but your letter has done a 
greater work for me than you thought it 
could when you wrote it. Miss Lester, I 
ought to have been where you are now a 
year ago; but pride of intellect, perversity 
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of will, and, latterly, another obstacle, have 
stood in my way, and I might have kept on 
blind and miserable for the rest of my life. 
You have found the church of God through 
its treasures of charity, displayed in its 
works of mercy to the poor, the weak, and 
the sinful; it was your heart, so to speak, 
that carried you there. I have found the 
same church entirely by my mind. I have 
seen repeatedly shallow prejudices, ground- 
less suspicions, and fanatical attacks met 
by calm, strong, logical arguments. I have 
seen the carping opinions of sects dwindling 
away before the majesty of a revealed faith. 
I have recognized that intellect, learning, 
science, philosophy, shine brightest in that 
church which the scoffers of the day assert 
to be in her dotage and dissolution. I have 
been forced at last, toadmit her divine au- 
thority, and the consequent infallibility of 
her teaching, and there was but one thing 
left for me to do. How long would I have 
resisted light, conviction? I cannot tell. 
Cowardice, pride, and something else held 
me back; then your letter came, as a push 
from a friendly hand to a wretch clinging to 
the feeble branch which threatens to give 
way in his grasp and precipitate him into 
the abyss below, yet fearing to take the leap 
which will land him on firm ground. 

**We have landed on the rock—you and 
I. God grant that we may stand on it for 
ever. 

‘*T have much more to say, but can write 
nomore. I have been for a week making a 
retreat at the house of the fathers, and 
I shaltbe baptized in their church to-morrow 
morning, Feast of St. Joseph, after the nine 
o’clock mass. You will come, will you not ? 
Pray for me. FRANCIS JAMES.” 


Margaret read this letter steadily 
through to the end, and then fell on 
her knees by her little table, where 
Martha found her some time after, 
when she came to summon her to 
luncheon. 

“ He has asked me to be his god- 
mother,” remarked Martha, as they 
were sitting at the dining-table. 

“Has he? I should think he 


would have asked me,” responded 


Margaret. 

“ Don’t you remember what you 
told me once about the spiritual rela- 
tionship between sponsors and their 
god-children, and what it precludes ?” 
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Margaret slightly smiled, and the 
subject was dropped. 

On arriving next morning at St. 
——— church, Margaret found that 
the first pew was reserved for Martha 
and herself, and soon Dr. James ap- 
peared and knelt with them. To the 
surprise and delight of Margaret, who 
should enter the sanctuary to cele- 
brate mass but Father Barry; and it 
was he who, at the conclusion of the 
holy sacrifice, administered the sacra- 
ment of baptism. 

Margaret’s cup of happiness was 
very full when, going into the house 
afterward, by invitation, she was able 
to exchange congratulations with her 
good friend Father Barry, and grasp, 
with a glowing face and speaking 
eyes, the hand of the newly-baptized. 
They both agreed to dine with her; 
and then she went home with Martha, 
wondering over the changes which 
one year had brought about in her 
life, and thanking God in her heart 
for her conversion and for that of the 
person dearest to her in the world. 

The dinner that evening was a very 
delightful one. Margaret and the doc- 
tor were surprised to find all embar- 
rassment between them gone. All 
their past intercourse seemed far 
away and like what had happened in 
a dream, and they felt that they were 
beginning their friendship over again 
on a new and true basis. 

Margaret had many questions to 
ask of Father Barry about Sealing, 
and the different families she was in- 
terested in, and he had a great deal 
to tell her, as well as questions to ask 
in his turn. And Margaret told. all 
about the beautifiil religious houses 
she had visited, and about kind Abbé 
Sainctre, who had done her so much 
good, lent her books and led her gen- 
tly on till she was safely in the fold. 

Martha Burney had to tell of her 
horror when she found what Mar- 
garet was wrapped up in; how she 
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scolded, and argued, and ridiculed, 
and at last went in secret to see the 
abbé, to remonstrate with him. How 
she was won by his gentlemess and 
courtesy, and how, still in secret and 
with his assistance, she read and 
learned about the church, till on Mar- 
garet’s asking one day why she made 
no more fuss about her becoming a 
Catholic, she said the reason was be- 
cause she was going to be one herself 
as soon as she could be prepared. 

Then Dr. James told about his 
plans : how Richards was all ready to 
step into his place, and in a great 
hurry to have the establishment, dis- 
pensary, etc., under his own control ; 
how he was a good-hearted young 
fellow, and the doctor thought would 
be merciful to the poor ; and his mo- 
ther would come and live with him, 
and take the place of the tyrannical 
housekeeper. Then, for himself, Dr. 
James announced his intention of re- 
moving to New York as soon as his 
affairs at Shellbeach were settled. 

Margaret was quieter than usual, 
and more simply dressed than the 
doctor had ever seen her before, in a 
plain black silk absolutely without 
ornament, except that she wore round 
her neck an amber rosary, which she 
said she had obtained abroad when 
she was a heathen. There was in 
her face an expression of serenity and 
quiet happiness that was new to it, 
and Dr. James thought he had never 
seen her so attractive and lovable. 

The evening flew away; Father 
Rarry was to return to Sealing the 
next day, and the doctor with him 
for a week or two, but he would soon 
come back to New York to live. At 
parting he said in a low voice to 
Margaret, 

“TI am to receive communion in 
Father Barry’s church a week from 
Sunday ; you will pray for me ?” 

“T will not forget,” she answered 
with a happy smile. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
MARGARET’S BIRTHDAY. 


The story draws to a close, and 
there is little more to tell; the rest is 
such plain sailing that it might almost 
be taken for granted. There is one 
little scene, however, pleasant to write 
and possibly pleasant to read, which 
took place on August 15th of that 
same year, in the church at Sealing ; 
and in explanation of which a short 
account should be given of what hap- 
pened after Dr. James had come to 
live in New York. 

He had taken rooms in that city 
and begun to work among the poor, 
doing much although with small 
means. He began to go regularly 
every day to Miss Lester’s house in 
the afternoon; then they walked and 
drove together, and learned to know 
each other well. He was often with 
her in the morning, too, and together 
they visited many a sick and suffering 
soul, leaving behind them comfort, 
encouragement, and substantial relief. 
They every week knelt together at 
the altar of the little French chapel 
Margaret loved so well, and received 
God’s greatest gift of love to man, 
and it was a time of pure, unclouded 
happiness. 

It was June; and there had been 
a week of very warm weather. The 
fashionables had fled from the city, or 
shut themselves up in their houses, 
excluding every ray of light and sun. 
Dr. James, weary from his morning’s 
labors, had been home, refreshed 
himself a little, and then, at about 
five o’clock in the afternoon, stood on 
the steps of Margaret’s house, and 
was ushered into the shady parlor. 
The green blinds were closed, the 
carpets were gone, cool white matting 
was on the floors, and great bunches 
of roses stood about on tables and 
mantel-pieces. Margaret came to 
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meet him, fresh and cool in her light 
dress, and holding in her hand a very 
beautiful line engraving of the Dres- 
den “ Madonna and Child.” 

“ See, Dr. James, what Martha has 
given me for a birthday present.” 

“ Why did you not tell me before- 
hand that this was your birthday, 
that I might have given you a pre- 
sent ?” 

“Truly, because I forgot it till I 
found this on the breakfast-table this 
morning. It seems I told Martha at 
Shellbeach that this was my birthday, 
and she remembered it. Was she not 
kind ?” 

“TI want to speak to you about 
leaving the city,” said the doctor; 
“the hot weather has come, and it 
will not be healthy for you to be here. 
The cholera may be about, they say, 
and you go into places where you 
will be sure to catch it.” 

“So do you.” 

“But a doctor is pretty safe; he 
can guard against infection in a great 
measure.” 

“ Well, a great many other people 
stay in New York and do not get 
sick. The religious and priests stay 
in their houses, and they go among 
more wretched people than I do.” 

“Yes; but Miss Lester, you are 
not a religious ; your life has not been 
wholly consecrated to God, as theirs 
have.” 

“TI can’t see why, because I have 
not a vocation for a religious life, 
that should make any difference.” 

“ Plainly, then, because your life is 
precious, if not to yourself, to other 
people; to me. It should not be 
lightly thrown away.” 

* T shall not throw it away ; I don’t 
believe in contagion. God will pre- 
serve my life, if he wishes it to be 
spared.” 

“Yes; but God is not called upon 
to work a miracle in your behalf; and 
if you wilfully expose yourself to dan- 
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ger, he may not interpose to avert the 
consequences.” 

Margaret was silent, and the doc- 
tor continued, with an effort, 

“T said your life was precious to 
me; and though you did not notice 
it, I say it again. I have never had 
courage till to-day to speak to you 
about the letter I wrote you at Shell- 
beach ; but it is possible for me to do 
so now. You did not seem angry 
with me when I saw you at the wed- 
ding. Had you forgotten it, or didn’t 
you care for my rudeness ?” 

“JT cared for it; that is, of course, 
I was sorry, perhaps hurt; still, not 
for a moment angry or offended. I 
knew that you were not cruel but 
kind, for you told the truth; and 
any thing except. the truth would 
have been unkindness. I honored 
you for writing it.” 

“ Vet it was not the truth; although 
in writing it I sincerely and honestly 
believed it to be the truth. I said I 
did not love you; I believed I did 
not love you; but I had no sooner 
read your letter than scales seemed 
to fall from my eyes. You see, I was 
sure that you were perfectly indiffer- 
ent to me; and I thought you would 
write me a pohite letter, expressing 
friendship, esteem, etc., and regret if 
I had suffered disappointment ; and 
then that you would go off to New 
York and leave me to support the 
downfall of my hopes as best I might. 
I was sure of this, and your parting 
words that night seemed to confirm 
me in it: ‘She wishes to part 
friends,’ I thought to myself, ‘ because 
she believes she is going to ruin my 
hopes of happiness.’ I was filled with 
unpleasant and bitter feelings. I read 
your letter, and the ground seem- 
ed to go from under my feet, and 
I realized what a blind fool I had 
been. I felt then but one longing, 
which I feel still, although I know its 
uselessness and absurdity: that you 
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might be, by some chance, stripped 
of your fortune to the last cent, that 
I might lay my poor little pittance at 
your feet and implore your accept- 
ance of it. 

“Oh! if I could tell you what I en- 
dured. Shellbeach became unbeara- 
ble to me; all life and interest seemed 
to have left me. How I missed you! 
You can never imagine it, and I can- 
not describe it. The more I thought 
of you, the more wretched I became, 
and after that wedding I felt tenfold 
worse. I went home to my mother 
for a change; and then resolved to 
put you completely out of my head, 
and, as an assistance, resumed my 
study of Catholicity, that I had for 
a time neglected. Then, though I 
blush to own it, and would not risk 
my standing in your estimation by 
telling you of it except that it proves 
my love for you, the only thing which 
deterred me from entering the church 
was the thought that I should lose 
your esteem, and that it would com- 


pletely cut me off from any chance 
I might ever have again of winning 


you for my wife. Your second letter 
came, and seemed as an answer from 
heaven, ‘Why are ye fearful, O ye 
of little faith?’ You know the rest— 
but I cannot go on. Even support- 
ed by the blessed sympathy we have 
in our faith, I cannot ask for what 
my heart craves.” 

“ Dr. James, you seem to feel as if 
you were before me as a criminal be- 
fore his judge. Now you have done 
only what was right and true toward 
me, and you owe me no apology 
forany thing. You and I, I believe, 
have done each other real good, and 
we have mutually helped each other 
into the church; we stand on equal 
ground, and I will accept no other 
position.” 

Dr. James looked searchingly at 
her, and said in a low voice, 

“You do me good and make me 
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feel like myself. Then, Margaret, 
though I am not worthy of you, will 
you be my wife ?” 

Margaret laid her hand in his, 

“ T will, if God allows me so much 
happiness.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE SEVENTH SACRAMENT. 


Margaret was unwilling to leave 
New York; but the doctor insisted, 
and a compromise was effected. She 
was to stay through July, and com- 
plete the preparations for her mar- 
riage; for that was to take place in 
August, and they would go for their 
wedding journey to visit Mrs. James 
in Maine. Margaret expressed a 
strong wish to be married at Sealing, 
and the plan was very pleasant to 
Dr. James; so a week before the 
day appointed, she went to her aunt, 
Miss Spelman’s. There she spent a 
happy week, visiting her friends 
among the poor, and hearing from 
them about the goodness and kind 
deeds of their favorite doctor, whom 
they seemed to regard in the light 
of a good angel. Martha Burney 
was also at Miss Spelman’s, and the 
doctor came two days before the fif- 
teenth, so it was a very merry and 
happy household. 

The feast of the Assumption of 
Our Lady was as beautiful a day as 
ever shone on a happy bride; the 
bells rang as if for a public celebra- 
tion; for Dr. James was beloved by 
every one and Margaret was very 
popular. The time was nine o'clock ; 
for the bride and bridegroom were 
fasting. Margaret’s dress was white, 
with veil, orange-blossoms, and every 
thing as it should be ; she had inclin- 
ed very much to be married in her 
travelling dress; but the doctor want- 
ed white, and she thought besides, 
that a gay, showy wedding would 
give pleasure to many of the guests. 
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Father Barry said that it was like 
the marriage feast in the Gospel; for 
the deaf, the halt, and the blind 
were well represented. Margaret’s 
“ friends ” were many, and the more 
aristocratic inhabitants of Sealing and 
Shellbeach were rather surprised to 
find themselves in close neighborhood 
with the McNallys, O’Neills, and 
O’Flahertys, who were put in the 
best places, and were perfectly at 
home in their own church. 

The high altar, and those of the 
Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph, were 
covered with flowers; and a fine new 
set of vestments and sacred vessels, 
presented by the bride and _ bride- 
groom elect, were used for the first 
time. 

It seemed to Margaret and to 
Dr. James a beautiful circumstance, 
though a natural one, that they had 
neither of them ever seen a nuptial 
mass before this, their own. Nor 


had they realized what marriage 
might be, until they studied the won- 


derful office of that church that has 
elevated the natural union of man 
and woman to the dignity of a sa- 
crament, which St. Paul declares to 
be typical of the union of our Lord 
with his spouse, the church. They 
were profoundly impressed with the 
thought that the holy of holies was 
to be offered upon the altar on that 
day, the happiest of their lives—for 
them, for their happiness and bless- 
ing; and that, as God was to de- 
scend from heaven, as it were, in 
their honor, so they should offer their 
new life for his greater honor and 
glory. 

How is it possible that Catholics 
should ever forego this privilege of 
the nuptial mass, and avail them- 
selves only of the form absolutely 
required by the church? Do they 
not realize that in sanctifying the 
first day of their wedded life by as- 
sisting together at the sacrifice of the 
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mass, and as their first united action, 
receiving their Lord unto their hearts, 
they draw down a blessing on all that 
is to follow ? 

Never had’ Margaret felt so pure 
a joy as when, kneeling beside the 
one she loved best in the world, she 
heard the solemn benediction pro- 
nounced upon them, and the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob besought 
to “ himself fulfil his blessing” upon 
them. Never had Dr. James realiz- 
ed so fully his happiness as when he 
heard the beautiful prayer offered for 
his bride, and the virtues of Rachel, 
Rebecca, and Sarah invoked for her. 

And when, in the little instruction 
which Father Barry gave them, he 
said they might indeed hope that 
Jesus and Mary had been present at 
their wedding, as at that of Cana in 
Galilee, they felt as if they had re- 
ceived a favor similar to the one 
then bestowed ; for, as the water 
was turned into wine, was not their 
natural rejoicing changed into a joy 
more pure and sublime than earth cam 
bestow ? 

The married couple, and every Ca~ 
tholic in the church, remained on 
their knees for some time after mass: 
was ended, and, as one of the specta- 
tors afterward said, “ The happy pair: 
behaved as if they were by no means 
the most important persons present.” 
Martha Burney heard the remark,. 
and immediately replied, 

“You must remember that they 
recognized the presence of the Lord’ 
Jesus, surrounded by legions of holy 
angels ;” to which remark the first 
speaker was too much astonished to 
make any answer. 

On his return to Miss Spelman’s, 
house, Dr. James was greatly surpris- 
ed to find standing at the gate am 
elegant little doctor’s chaise, with a: 
very beautiful horse; a plainly dress- 
ed man stood by its head, whom the 
doctor recognized as a mechanic 
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whose life he had saved when he 
was lying at death’s door with small- 
pox. As he spoke to him pleasantly, 
the man took off his hat and said, 

“Tf you please, doctor, this is a 
present from all your patients.” 

It was the kind thought of a kind 
heart, and the author of it, himself 
indebted to the doctor’s devoted care, 
had gone in person to every house 
within twenty miles, inquiring who 
had been treated by Dr. James, and 
proposing to each a small contribu- 
tion. 

“They only wanted to give too 
much,” he said to the doctor after- 
ward; “but all, even the very poor- 
est, gave something.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE MISTRESS OF A POOR MAN’S 


HOUSEHOLD. 


After a fortnight spent very happily 
m Maine, Dr. and Mrs. James came 
back to New York, bringing with them 


the doctor’s youngest sister, Lucy, to 


make a long visit. Martha Burney 
had been left in charge of the house, 
and had received a warm invitation 
to consider it her home; but she only 
replied that she would think about it. 

On arriving at home, (for it was 
decided to begin their married life in 
the house that Margaret had already 
bought and furnished,) and asking ea- 
gerly for her friend, Margaret was in- 
formed that Miss Burney had gone 
away that day, and left a note to ex- 
plain. It was as follows: 


** My DEAREST MARGARET: Donot think, 
by my leaving your house, that I do not appre- 
ciate the hospitality that you and your hus- 
band have offered me, or that I am ungrate- 
ful for it. But I could never consent to live 
upon you always; and I thought it better, 
while I am strong and healthy, to enter on 
the life in which I should be glad to be found 
at death. I have consulted with M. Sain- 
cére, and he encourages me to hope that my 
vocation may be a religious one; and the 
sympathy and affection I feel for the Sisters 
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of Charity, which I believe you share with 
me, leads me to seek my home and work 
among them, at the house we visited together 
on the Hudson River. There I shall remain 
for the present as a boarder, till I am quite 
sure what is God’s will for me; but I may 
tell you, in confidence, that I have in mind 
the work of teaching the poor and abandoned 
little ones of this great city. 

** I cannot express the joy which comes to 
my heart when I think that my life, which 
since my father’s death has seemed to me 
aimless and unprofitable, may be devoted in 
the humblest way to the service of God and 
his holy church. Rejoice with me, my 
dear friend, in the midst of your own great 
happiness. God grant that we may both be 
worthy of the favors he has bestowed on us! 
I pray him to grant his blessing to you and 
yours. 

‘* With love and congratulations to you and 
your husband, I remain, in the heart of Je- 
sus, your faithful friend, 

‘MARTHA BURNEY. 

** NEw YORK, Sept. 1.” 


That evening, when Lucy, tired with 
her long journey, had gone up-stairs, 
Margaret and Dr. James sat together 
in the parlor talking. The windows 
were open, and there was a refreshing 
breeze ; the moonlight lay brightly on 
the floor, but except that, the room 
was dark. 

“TI tremble sometimes,” said Dr. 
James, “when I think of the broad 
path of sunshine in which I am walk- 
ing, and see that every wish is fulfilled. 
I have left Shellbeach with none but 
friends behind me; I have health and 
strength; money enough for neces- 
saries, superfluities, and charities; the 
noblest and handsomest wife in the 
world; the best and only religion to 
love and serve with her; the angels 
and saints for friends and comrades; 
a living God to worship, and the hope 
of heaven hereafter. But O Marga- 
ret! the words of St. Paul are very 
often with me now, ‘ But God forbid 
that I should glory, save in the cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ We have 
not much to make us remember the 
cross now; but let us try, at least, to 
be ready for it when it comes to us.” 
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“ We will not forget it. I will write 
those words this night in the prayer- 
book Father Barry gave me for my 
wedding present.” 

And when they said their prayers, 
Margaret opened the blank page at 
the beginning of the book, and, show- 
ing it to her husband, pointed to this 
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inscription, written by Father Barry, 
“ The Lord is merciful to those whom 
he foreknoweth shall be his by faith 
and good works ;” and below she had 
herself added these words, 

“ But God forbid that I should glo- 
ry, save in the cross of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ.” 





THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH ON 
THE ISLAND OF NEW-YORK. 


THE REPUBLIC, 


Tue history of Catholicity in colo- 
nial days, with its romance, its terrors, 
and the last impotent struggles of 
fanatical opposition have, we trust, 
not been without interest. The peace 
opened New-York to Catholic immi- 
gration, and the influence of the 
French officers, of both army and 
navy, had done much to dispel preju- 
dice. The church to which Rocham- 
beau, La Fayette, De Kalb, Pulaski, 
De Grasse, Vandreuil belonged was 
socially and politically respectable— 
nay, it was not antagonistic to Ame- 
rican freedom. 

The founder of the Catholic con- 
gregation had looked anxiously for- 
ward to this moment. 

The venerable Father Farmer came 
on to resume his labors, and gather 
such Catholics as the seven years’ war 
had left or gathered. His visits and 
pastoral care, then resumed, were 
continued till the arrival of the Rev. 
Charles Whelan, an Irish Franciscan, 
who had been chaplain on one of the 
vessels belonging to the fleet of the 
Count de Grasse. He was the first 
regularly settled priest in the city of 
New York. Catholicity thus had a 
priest, but as yet no church. Mass 


was said near Mr. Stoughton’s house, 
on Water street; in the house of Don 
Diego de Gardoqui, the Spanish am- 
bassador; in a building in Vauxhall 
Garden, between Chambers and War- 
ren streets ; and in a loft over a car- 
penter shop on Barclay street. An 
Italian nobleman, Count Castiglioni, 
mentions his attending mass in a 
room any thing but becoming so sol- 
emn an act of religious worship. The 
use of a court-room in the Exchange 
was solicited from the city authorities, 
but refused. Then the little band of 
Catholics took heart and resolved to 
rear an edifice that would lift its 
cross-crowned spire in the land. It 
is a sign of the good feeling that 
had to some extent obtained, that 
Trinity church sold the Catholic body 
the five lots of ground they desired for 
the erection of their church. Here, 
at the corner of Barclay and Church 
streets, the corner-stone of St. Peter’s 
church was laid November 4th, 1786, 
by Don Diego de Gardoqui, as repre- 
sentative of Charles III., King of 
Spain, whose aid to the work entitles 
him to be regarded as its chief bene- 
factor. 

This pioneer Catholic church was 
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a modest structure forty-eight feet in 
front by eighty-onein depth. Its pro- 
gress wasslow ; and divine worship was 
performed in it for some years before 
the vestry, portico, pews, gallery, and 
steeple were at last completed in 1792. 
The congregation, living so long 
amid a Protestant population whose 
system Halleck describes so truly, 


“« They reverence their priest ; but disagreeing 
In price or creed, dismiss him without fear,” 


had adopted some of their ideas, and 
forgetting that the mass was a sacrifice, 
and the peculiar and only worship of 
God, thought that an eloquent ser- 
mon was every thing. A vehement 
and impassioned preacher it was their 
great ambition to secure, and as the 
trustees controlled matters almost ab- 
solutely, the earlier priests had to en- 
dure much humiliation and actual suf- 
_ fering. 

The reader will find this period 
of struggle well described in Bishop 
Bayley’s pages, with the culmination 
of the evils of trusteeism in the bank- 
ruptcy of St. Peter’s. 

A pastor was at last found who 
filled the difficult position. This was 
the Rev. William O’Brien, assisted 
after a time by Doctor Matthew 
O’Brien, whose reputation as a preach- 
er was such that a volume of his 
sermons had been printed in Ireland. 
Under their care the difficulties began 
to diminish; the congregation took 
a regular form, and the young were 
trained to their Christian duties ; and 
the devotion of the Catholic clergy 
during the visits of that dreadful 
scourge, the yellow fever, gave them 
an additional claim to the reverence 
and respect of their flock. 

Beside the church soon sprang up 
the school. The Catholics of New 
York signalized the opening of the 
nineteenth century by establishing a 
free school at St. Peter’s, which before 
many years could report an average 
attendance of five hundred pupils. 
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This progress of Catholicity natu- 
rally aroused some of the old bitter- 
ness of prejudice. 

The sermons of the Protestant 
pulpits at this period exulting over 
the captivity and death of Pius VI. 
produced their natural result in 
awakening the evil passions of the 
low and ignorant. The old preju- 
dices revived against Catholics with 
all their wonted hostility. The first 
anti-Catholic riot occurred in 1806, 
as a result. On Christmas eve, some 
ruffians attempted to force their way 
into St. Peter’s church during the 
midnight mass, in order to see the 
Infant rocked in the cradle which 
they were taught to believe Catholics 
then worshipped. The Brief Sketch 
details the unfortunate event from the 
papers of the day. 

From that time anti-Catholic excite- 
ments have been pretty regular in their 
appearance ; for a time, indeed, eleven 
years was as sure to bring one, un- 
der some new name, as fourteen years 
did the pestilent locusts. Yet mob 
violence has been less frequently and 
less terribly shown in New York than 
in some other cities with higher claims 
to order and dignity. 

Once we remember how a mob, 
flushed with the sacking of a Protes- 
tant church where a negro and a 
white had been married, resolved to 
close their useful labors by demolish- 
ing St. Patrick’s cathedral. They 
marched valorously almost to the 
junction of the Bowery and Prince 
street, but halted on the suggestion 
of a tradesman there, that a recon- 
noissance would be a wise movement. 
A few were detached to examine the 
road. The look up Prince street was 
not encouraging. The paving-stones 
had actually been carried up in bas- 
kets to the upper stories of the houses, 
ready to hurl on the assailants; and 
the wall around the churchyard was 
pierced for musketry. The mob re- 
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treated with creditable celerity; but 
all that night a feverish anxiety pre- 
vailed around St. Patrick’s cathedral ; 
men stood ready to meet any new 
advance, and the mayor, suddenly 
riding up, was in some danger, but 
was fortunately recognized. 

What might have been the scenes 
in New York in 1844, when murder 
ran riot in Philadelphia! The Na- 
tives had just elected a mayor; the 
city would in a few days be in their 
hands; a public meeting was called 
in the park, and all seemed to pro- 
mise a repetition of the scenes in the 
sister city. A bold, stern extra issued 
from the office of Zhe Freeman’s Four- 
nal that actually sent terror into the 
hearts of the would-be rioters. It 
was known at once that the Catho- 
lics would defend their churches to 
the last gasp. The firm character of 
the archbishop was well known, and 
with that to animate the people the 
struggle would not be a trifling one. 

The call for the meeting was coun- 
termanded and New York was saved ; 
few knew from what. 

To return to the earlier days of the 
century. If attacks were made, in- 
quiry was stimulated. Conversions 
to the truth were neither few nor un- 
important. Bishop Bayley mentions 
briefly the reception into the church 
of one nearly related to himself, 
Mrs. Eliza Ann Seton, daughter of 
the celebrated Doctor Bayley, and 
widow of William Seton, a distin- 
guished New York merchant. Born 
on Staten Island, and long resident 
in New York, gracing a high social 
position by her charming and noble 
character, she made her first com- 
munion in St. Peter’s church on the 
25th of March, 1805, and in a few 
years, giving herself wholly to God, 
became, under him, the foundress in 
the United States of the Sisters of 
Charity, whose quiet labors of love, 
and charity, and devotedness in the 
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cause of humanity and education in 
every city in the land seek no herald 
here below, but are written deep in 
the hearts of grateful millions. 
Several Protestant clergymen in 
those days returned to the bosom of 
unity, such as the Rev. Mr. Kewley, of 
St. George’s church, New York; Rev. 
Calvin White, ancestor of the Shake- 
speare scholar, Richard Grant White ; 
and Mr. Ironsides. Strange, too, was 
the conversion of the Rev. Mr. Rich- 
ards, sent from New York asa Me- 
thodist preacher to Western New 
York and Canada. We follow him, 
by his diary, through the sparse set- 
tlements which then dotted that re- 
gion, whence he extended his labors 
to Montreal. There, good man, in 
the zeal of his heart he thought to 
conquer Canadian Catholicity by 
storming the Sulpitian seminary at 
Montreal, converting all there, and so 
triumphantly closing the campaign. 
His diary of travel goes no further. 
Mr. Richards died a few years since, 
a zealous and devoted Sulpitian 
priest of the seminary at Montreal. 
New York was too far from Balti- 
more to be easily superintended by 
the bishop of that see. His vast 
diocese was now to be divided, and 
this city was erected into an episcopal 
see in 1808, by Pope Pius VII. The 
choice for the bishop who was to 
give form to the new diocese, fell up- 
on the Rev. Luke Concanen, a learn- 
ed and zealous Dominican, long con- 
nected with the affairs of his order 
at Rome. Bishop Bayley gives a cha- 
racteristic letter of his. He had per- 
sistently declined a see in Ireland with 
its comparative comforts and conso- 
lations among a zealous people; but 
the call to a position of toil, the es- 
tablishment of a new diocese in a 
new land, where all was to be created, 
was not an appeal that he could dis- 
regard. He submitted to the charge 
imposed upon him, and after receiv- 
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ing episcopal consecration at Rome, 
prepared to reach his see, wholly ig- 
norant of what he should find on his 
arrival in New York. It was, how- 
ever, no easy matter then to secure 
passage. Failing to find a ship at 
Leghorn, he proceeded to Naples; 
but the French, who had overrun Ita- 
ly, detained him as a British subject, 
and while thus thwarted and harassed, 
he suddenly fell sick and died. Thus 
New York never beheld its first bishop. 

Then followed a long vacancy, 
highly prejudicial to the progress of 
the church, but a vacancy that Euro- 
pean affairs caused. The successor of 
St. Peter was torn from Rome, and 
held a prisoner in France. The Ca- 
tholic world knew not under what in- 
fluence acts might be issued as his, 
that were really the inventions of his 
enemies. The bishops in Ireland ad- 
dressed a letter to the bishops of the 
United States to propose some settled 
line of action in all cases where there 
was not evidence that the pope was 
a free agent. ‘The reply of the bi- 
shops in the United States is given in 
the volume before us. 

Meanwhile, the Archbishop of Bal- 
timore extended his care to the dio- 
cese of New York. When Father 
O’Brien at last sank under his increas- 
ing years, New York would have 
seen its Catholic population in a 
manner destitute, had not the Jesuit 
fathers of Maryland come to their 
assistance. Rev. Anthony Kohl- 
mann, a man of sound theological 
learning and great zeal, who died 
many years after at Rome, honored 
by the sovereign pontifis, was the 
administrator of the diocese. With 
him were Rev. Benedict Fenwick, 
subsequently Bishop of Boston, and 
Rev. Peter Malou, whose romantic 
life would form an interesting vol- 
ume ; for few who recollect this vene- 
rable priest, in.his day such a favorite 
with the young, knew that he had 
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figured in great political events, and 
in the struggle of Belgium for free- 
dom had led her armies. 

Under the impulse of these fathers 
a collegiate institution was opened, 
and continued for some years on the 
spot where the new magnificent ca- 
thedral is rising; and old New York 
Catholics smiled when a recent scrib- 
bler asserted that the site of that 
noble edifice was a gift from the city. 
Trinity, the Old Brick church, and 
some other churches we could name 
were built on land given by the rul- 
ing powers, but no Catholic church 
figures in the list. The college was 
finally closed, from the fact that diffi- 
culties in Maryland prevented the or- 
der from supplying necessary profes- 
sors to maintain its high position. 

To secure to young ladies similar 
advantages for superior education, 
some Ursuline nuns were induced to 
cross the Atlantic. They were hail- 
ed with joy, and their academy was 
wonderfully successful. ‘The superior 
was a lady whose appearance was re- 
markably striking, and whose cultiva- 
tion and ability impressed all. Un- 
fortunately they came under restric- 
tions which soon deprived New York 
ofthem. Unless novices joined them 
within a certain number of years, they 
were to return to Ireland. 

In a new country vocations could 
be only a matter of time, and as the 
Ursuline order required a dowry, the 
vocations of all but wealthy young 
ladies were excluded, and even of 
these when subject to a guardian. 

As the Catholic body had increas- 
ed, a new church was begun in a spot 
then far out of the city, described 
as between the Broadway and the 
Bowery road. This was old St. Pa- 
trick’s, of which the corner-stone was 
laid June 8th, 1809. This was to be 
the cathedral of the future bishop; 
and the Orphan Asylum, now thriving 
under the care of an incorporated so- 
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ciety, was ere long to be placed near 
the new church. 

During this period a strange case 
occurred in a New York court that 
settled for that State, at least, a ques- 
tion of importance to Catholics. It 
settled as a principle of law that the 
confession of a Catholic to a priest 
was a. privileged communication, 
which the priest could not be called 
upon or permitted to reveal. 


“ Restitution had been made to a man 
named James Keating, through the Rev. 
Father Kohlmann, of certain goods which 
had been stolen from him. Keating had 
previously made a complaint against one 
Philips and his wife, as having received the 
goods thus stolen, and they were indicted 
for a misdemeanor before the justices of the 
peace. Keating having afterward stated 
that the goods had been restored to him 
through the instrumentality of Father Kohl- 
mann, the latter was cited before the court, 
and required to give evidence in regard to 
the person or persons from whom he had 
received them. This he refused to do, on 
the ground that no court could require a 
priest to give evidence in regard to mat- 
ters known to him only under the seal of 
confession. Upon the case being sent to 
the grand-jury, Father Kohlmann was sub- 
poenaed to attend before them, and appear- 
ed in obedience to the process, but in re- 
spectful terms again declined answering, 
On the trial which ensued, Father Kohl- 
mann was again cited to appear as a witness 
in the case.’ Having been asked certain 
questions, he entreated that he might be 
excused, and offered his reasons to the 
court. With consent of counsel, the ques- 
tion was put off for some time, and finally 
brought on for argument on Tuesday, the 
8th of June, 1813, before a court composed 
of the Hon. De Witt Clinton, mayor of the 
city ; the Hon. Josiah Ogden Hoffman, re- 
corder ; and Isaac S. Douglass, and Rich- 
ard Cunningham, Esqs., sitting aldermen. 
The Hon. Richard Riker, afterward for so 
many years recorder of the city, and Coun- 
sellor Sampson, volunteered their services 
in behalf of Father Kohlmann. : 

“The decision was given by De Witt 
Clinton at some length. Having shown that, 
according to the doctrine and practice of 
the Catholic Church, a priest who should 
reveal what he had heard in the confession- 
al would become infamous and degraded 
in the eyes of Catholics, and as no one 
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could be called upon to give evidence which 
would expose him to infamy, he declared 


that the only way was to excuse a priest 
from answering in such cases.” 


This decision, by the influence of 
De Witt Clinton, when Governor of 
the State, was incorporated into the 
Revised Statutes as part of the zx 
scripta of the State. 

With this period, too began the 
publication of Catholic works in New 
York, which has since attained such 
a wonderful development. Bernard 
Dornin stands as the patriarch of the 
Catholic book trade of New York, of 
which an interesting sketch will be 
found in the appendix to Bishop 
Bayley’s work. He also gives a list of 
subscribers to some of the earliest 
works, which will possess no little in‘ 
terest to older Catholic families, who 
can here claim ancestors as not only 
Catholic, but devoted to their faith, 
and anxious to spread its literature: 
We have looked over the list, and 
amid familiar names have endeavored 
to find the oldest now living. If we 
do not err greatly, it is the distin- 
guished lawyer Charles O’Conor, Esq: 

When Pope Pius VII. was restored 
to Rome, another son of St. Dominic 
was chosen ; and the Rev. John Con- 
nolly was consecrated the second bi- 
shop of New York. After making 
such arrangements as he could in Ire- 
land for the good of his diocese, he 
set sail from Dublin, but experienced 
a long and dangerous passage. From 
the absence of all notice of any kind, 
except the mere fact of his name 
among the passengers, his reception: 
was apparently a most private one. 
He was utterly a stranger in a strange 
land, called from the studies of the 
cloister to form and rule a diocese of 
considerable extent, without any pre- 
vious knowledge of the wants of his 
flock, and utterly without resources. 

His diocese, which embraced the 
State of New York and part of New 
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Jersey, contained but four priests, 
three belonging to the Jesuits in Mary- 
land, and liable to be called away 
at any moment, as two were almost 
immediately after his arrival. The 
college and convent had disappeared, 
and the church seemed to have lost 
in all but numbers. Thirteen thou- 
sand Catholics were to be supplied 
with pastors, and yet the trustee 
system stood a fearful barrier in his 
way. As Bishop Bayley well ob- 
serves, 

‘* The trustee system had not been behind 
its early promise, and trustees of churches 
had become so accustomed to have every 
thing their own way, that they were not dis- 
posed to allow even the interference of a 
bishop. 

** In such a state of things, he was obliged 
to assume the office of a missionary priest, 
rather than a bishop ; and many still living 
remember the humility and earnest zeal 
with which he discharged the laborious du- 
ties of the confessional, and traversed the 
city on foot toattend upon the poor and sick. 

“ Bishop Connolly was not lacking in firm- 
ness, but the great wants of his new diocese 
made it necessary for him to fall in, to a 
certain extent, with the established order of 
things, and this exposed him afterward to 
much difficulty and many humiliations.” 

Yet he secured some good priests 
and ecclesiastical students from Kil- 
kenny College, whom he gradually 
raised to the priesthood, his first or- 
dination and the first conferring of 
the sacrament of holy orders in the 
city being that of the Rev. Michael 
O’Gorman in 1815. One only of the 
priests ordained by this first bishop 
occupying the see of New York still 
survives, the Rev. John Shanahan, 
now at St. Peter's church, Barclay 
street. 

Under the care of Bishop Connol- 
ly the Sisters of Charity began their 
labors in the city so long the home 
of Mother Seton; and, so far as his 
means permitted him to yield to his 
zeal, he increased the number of 
churches and congregations in his 
diocese. 
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The Brief Sketch gives his portrait, 
as well as that of his predecessor. 

After an episcopate of nearly ten 
years, the bishop was taken ill on his 
return from the funeral of his first 
ordained priest, and soon followed 
him to the grave. He died at No. 
512 Broadway, on the sth of Feb- 
ruary, 1825, and was buried under 
the cathedral, after having been ex- 
posed for two days in St. Peter’s 
church. The ceremonial was impos- 
ing and attracted general attention, 
and the remarks of the papers of the 
day show the respect entertained for 
him by all classes of citizens. 

The next bishop of New York was 
one well known in the country by his 
labors, especially by his successful ex- 
ertions in giving the church in our re- 
public a college and theological sem- 
inary suited to its wants—Mount St. 
Mary’s College at Emmettsburg, Ma- 
ryland. ‘The life of the Rev. John 
Du Bois had been varied. Born in 
Paris, he was in college a fellow-stu- 
dent of Robespierre and Camille 
Desmoulins; but actuated by far dif- 
ferent thoughts from those which fill- 
ed the brains of such men, he devoted 
himself to the service of God. The 
revolution found him a_ laborious 
priest at Paris. Escaping in disguise 
from France during the Reign of 
Terror, through the connivance of 
his old fellow-collegian, Robespierre, 
he came to America, bearing letters 
of introduction from La Fayette to 
eminent personages in the United 
States. 


“ Having received faculties from Bishop 
Carroll, he exercised the holy ministry in 
various parts of Virginia and Maryland. 
He lived for some time with Mr. Monroe, 
afterward President of the United States, 
and in the family of Gov. Lee, of Maryland. 
After the death of Father Frambach, he 
took charge of the mission of Frederick in 
Maryland, of which mission he may be said 
in reality to have been the founder. When 
he arrived there, he celebrated mass in a | 
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large room which served as a chapel, and . 


afterward built the first church, But 
though Frederick was his headquarters, he 
did not confine himself to it, but made sta- 
tions throughout all the surrounding coun- 
try, at Montgomery, Winchester, Hagers- 
town, and Emmettsburg, everywhere mani- 
festing the same earnest zeal and indomita- 
ble perseverance. Bishop Bruté relates, as 
an instance of his activity and zeal, that 
once, after hearing confessions on Saturday 
evening, he rode during the night to near 
Montgomery, a distance of thirty-five to for- 
ty miles, to administer the last sacraments 
to a dying woman, and was back hearing 
confessions in the morning, at the Mountain, 
singing high mass and preaching, without 
scarcely any one knowing that he had been 
absent at all. ’ 

“In 1808, the Rev. Mr. Du Bois, having 
previously become a member of the Society 
of St. Sulpice, in Baltimore, went to reside 
at Emmettsburg, and laid the foundation of 
Mount St. Mary’s College, which was after- 
ward destined to be the means of so much 
usefulness to the Catholic Church in Ame- 
rica. From this point, now surrounded by 
so many hallowed associations in the minds 
of American Catholics, by the sound reli- 
gious education imparted to so many young 
men from various parts of the United States, 
‘by the many fervent and holy priests, train- 
ed under his direction,’ and by the prudent 
care with which he cherished the rising in- 


stitute of the Sisters of Charity at St. Jo- ° 


seph’s, he became the benefactor, not of any 
particular locality, but of the whole Catho- 
lic body throughout the United States.” 

On coming to his diocese after his 
consecration in Baltimore in October, 
1826, he found three churches and 
four or six priests in New York City; 
a church and one priest at Brooklyn, 
Albany, and a few stations elsewhere. 
But the trustee system fettered the 
progress of Catholicity. 

Long devoted to the cause of edu- 
cation for secular life or the service 
of the altar, Bishop Du Bois’s fond- 
est desire was to endow his diocese 
with another Mount St. Mary’s, but 
all his efforts failed. A hospital was 
also one of his early projects; but 
these and other good works could 
spring up only when the way had 
been prepared by his trials, struggles, 
and sufferings. 
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During his administration the num- 
ber of Catholics increased greatly, 
and new churches sprang up in the 
city and other parts of the diocese. 
Of these various foundations and the 
zealous priests of that day many in- 
teresting details are given, to which 
we can but refer—the erection of St. 
Mary’s, Christ church, Transfigura- 
tion, St. Joseph’s, St. Nicholas’s, St. 
Paul’s at Harlem. The services of 
the Very Rev. Doctor Power, of Rev. 
Felix Varela, of Rev. Messrs. Levins 
and Schueller, and other clergymen 
of that day are not yet forgotten. 

The excitement caused by the Act 
of Catholic Emancipation in England 
had its counterpart here, stimulated 
too by jealousy at the influx of for- 
eign labor. The church had had her 
day of penal laws and wild excite- 
ment; now war was to be made 
through the press. About 1835 it 
began in New York. The use of 
falsehood against Catholicity seems 
to be considered by some one of the 
higher virtues. Certainly there is a 
strange perversion of conscience on 
the point. The anti-Catholic litera- 
ture of that period is a curiosity that 
must cause some cheeks to tingle 
if there is any manhood left. They 
took up Fulkes’s Confutation of the 
Rhemish Testament, reprinted the 
text from it, and affixed to it a certi- 
ficate of several clergymen that it was 
a reprint from the original publish- 
ed at Rheims. It was not. They 
caught up a poor creature from a 
Magdalen asylum in Montreal, and 
concocted a book, laying the scene in 
the Hétel Dieu, commonly called 
the Convent of the Black Nuns, at 
Montreal. The book was so infa- 
mous that the Harpers issued it un- 
der the name of Howe & Bates. 
It was published daily in Zhe Sun 
newspaper, and had an immense cir- 
culation. Colonel William L. Stone, 
a zealous Protestant, went to the 
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spot, and, there convinced of the 
fraud, published an exposure of the 
vile slanders. He was assailed in 
a satire called Zhe Vision of Rudeta, 
and the pious Protestant community 
swallowed the filthy details. At last 
there arose a quarrel over the spoils. 
A triangular lawsuit between the 
Harpers, the Rev. Mr. Slocum, and 
Maria Monk in the court of chan- 
cery gave some strange disclosures, 
more startling than the fictitious ones 
of the book. Vice-Chancellor Mc- 
Coun in disgust turned them out of 
his court, and told them to go before 
a jury; but none of them dared to 
face twelve honest men. 

A paper called Zhe Downfall of 
Babylon flourished for a time on this 
anti-Catholic feeling, reeking with 
lewdness and impurity. At last 
their heroine and tool, Maria Monk, 
cast off and scouted, ended her days 
on Blackwell’s Island. 

Among the curiosities of this period 
was a work of S. F. B. Morse, (we used 
in Our younger days to think the ini- 
tials stood for Savage Furious Bigot,) 
entitled Brutus, or a Foreign Conspi- 
racy against the Liberties of the United 
States. The queen of France had giv- 
en the Bishop of St. Louis some altar 
paintings, and herein was the conspira- 
cy. We saw a picture the other day of 
Mr. Morse with the stars of several 
foreign orders of knighthood on his 
breast; he has received many, some 
from Catholic sovereigns, and, we 
believe, one from the pope. Brutus 
should certainly take him in hand; 
for some of these orders require 
knights to swear to things that would 
be rather awkward for a zealous Pro- 
testant to undertake. £¢ tu Brute / 

The controversies of that day 
would furnish matter for an article 
in themselves. They were the topic 
of the day, and led to many curious 
scenes, Among the Catholic contro- 
vettists, the Rev. Mr. Levins was par- 
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ticularly incisive and effective; Rev. 
Mr. Varela dealt gentler but heavy 
blows, being keen in argument and 
sound in learning. A tract on the 
five different Bibles of the American 
Bible Society was one of those oc- 
casions where, departing from the de- 
fensive, the Catholic apologist assum- 
ed the offensive. And this time it 
was highly offensive. At that time 
the Bible Society published a Spanish 
Bible, and Testaments in French, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, all Catholic 
versions, merely omitting the notes 
of the Catholic translators. Afpie- 
ton’s Cyclopedia asserts that “ the 
American Bible Society, made up of 
materials more thoroughly Puritanic, 
and less Lutheran and continental, 

has never published any 
other than the canonical (Protestant) 
books ;” but this is not so. ‘The 
Spanish Bible of 1824 contains the 
very books which in other editions 
they reject absolutely, It is true that 
in the edition of 1825 they left them 
out of the body of the book, but 
kept them in the list of books. Af- 
ter that they disappeared, while the 
title-page still falsely professed to give 
the Sid/e translated by Bishop Scio 
de San Miguel, without. the slightest 
intimation that part of Bishop Scio’s 
work was omitted. We once bought 
Bagster’s edition of the Vulgate, and 
found ourselves the victim of a simi- 
lar fraud. 

Mr. Varela exposed the inconsis- 
tency of their publishing in one lan- 
guage as inspired what they rejected 
in another; of translating a passage 
in one sense in one volume, and in 
another in a Bible standing beside it. 
The subject caused a sensation. Af- 
ter deliberating on the matter, it was 
determined to suppress all these Ca- 
tholic versions ; they were according- 
ly withdrawn. The stereotype plates 
were melted up; and the printed co- 
pies were, as we were assured, com- 
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mitted to the flames, although it took 
some time to effect this greatest Bible- 
burning ever witnessed in New York. 

Meanwhile New York was not 
without its organs of Catholic senti- 
ment. Zhe Truth-Teller was for many 
years the vehicle of information and 
defence. The editor, William Den- 
man, still survives to witness the 
progress made since that day when 
he battled almost alone among the 
press of the land. Zhe Catholic Dia- 
ry, and The Green Banner, and The 
Freeman's Fournal followed. 

While the controversy fever lasted, 
some curious scenes took place. Ca- 
tholics, especially poor servant-girls, 
were annoyed at all times and in all 
places, in the street, at the pump— 
for those were not days of Croton 
water—and even in their kitchens. 
One Protestant clergyman of New 
York had quite a reputation for the 
gross indecency that characterized 
his valorous attacks of this kind. 
The servant of a lady in Beekman 
street—people in good circumstances 
lived there then—was a constant ob- 
ject of his zeal. One day, report 
said, after dining with the lady, he 
descended to the kitchen, and began 
twitting the girl about the confession- 
al, and coupling this with the gross- 
est charges against the Catholic cler- 
gy. The girl bore it for a time, and 
when ordering him out of her realm 
failed, she seized a poker and dealt 
her indecent assailant a blow on the 
head that sent him staggering to the 
stairs. While he groped his way be- 
wildered to the parlor, the girl hasten- 
ed to her room, bundled up her 
clothes, and left the house. The 
clergyman was long laid up from the 
consequence of his folly, and every 
attempt made to hush the matter up; 
but an eccentric Catholic of that 
day, Joseph Trench, got up a large 
caricature representing the scene, 
which went like wild-fire, attack be- 
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ing always popular, and an attack on 
the Protestant clergy being quite a 
novelty. ‘Trivial as the whole affair 
was, it proved more effective than the 
soundest theological arguments, and 
Mary Ann Wiggins with her poker 
really closed the great controversial 
period. 

It had its good effects, neverthe- 
less, in making Catholics earnest in 
their faith. Their numbers were 
rapidly increasing, and with them 
churches and institutions. Besides 
the Orphan Asylum, an institution for 
those who had lost only one parent, 
the Half-Orphan Asylum, was com- 
menced and long sustained, mainly 
by the zeal and means of Mr. Glover, 
a convert whose name should stand 
high in the memory of New York 
Catholics. This institution, now 
merged in the general Orphan Asy- 
lum, had in its separate existence a 
long career of usefulness under the 
care of the Sisters of Charity. 

Bishop Du Bois was unremitting in 
his efforts to increase the number of 
his clergy and the institutions of his 
diocese. The progress was marked, 
Besides clergymen from abroad, he 
ordained, or had ordained, twenty- 
one who had been trained under his 
own supervision, and who completed 
their divinity studies chiefly at the 
honored institution which he had 
founded in Maryland; among these 
was Gregory B. Pardow, who was, if 
we mistake not, the first native of the 
city elevated to the priesthood. Five 
of these priests have since been pro- 
moted to the episcopacy, as well as 
two others ordained in his time by 
his coadjutor. 

In manners, Bishop Du Bois was 
the polished French gentleman of the 
old régime; as a clergyman, learned 
and strict in his ideas, his adminis- 
trative powers were always deemed 
great, but in their exercise in his dio- 
cese they were constantly thwarted 
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by the trustee system. But he was 
not one easily intimidated; and 
when the trustees of the cathedral, 
in order to force him to act contrary 
to the dictates of his own better judg- 
ment, if not his conscience, threaten- 
ed to deprive him of his salary, he 
made them a reply that is historical, 
“ Well, gentlemen, you may vote the 
salary or not, just as seems good to 
you. I do not need much; I can 
live in the basement or in the garret ; 
but whether I come up from the base- 
ment, or down from the garret, I will 
still be your bishop.” 

He had passed the vigor of man- 
hood when he was appointed to the 
see of New York, and the constant 
struggle aged him prematurely. It 
became necessary for him to call for 
a younger hand to assist. The posi- 
tion was one that required a singular- 
ly gifted priest. The future of Ca- 
tholicity in New York depended on 
the selection of one who, combining 
the learning and zeal of the mission- 
ary priest with that donum fame 
which gives a man influence over his 
fellow-men, and that skill in firm but al- 
most imperceptible government which 
is the characteristic of a great ruler, 
could place Catholicity in New York 
on a firm, harmonious basis, instinct 
with the true spirit of life, that would 
insure its future success. Providence 
guided the choice. Surely no man 
more confessedly endowed with all 
these qualities could have been se- 
lected than the Rev. John Hughes, 
trained by Bishop Du Bois at Mount 
St. Mary’s, and then a priest of the 
diocese of Philadelphia, where his 
dialectic skill had been evinced in a 
long and well-maintained controversy. 

The final overthrow of the trustee 
system gave the church freedom, 
and new institutions of every kind 
which had been imperatively required 
sprang up. A college at Fordham, 
the forerunner of the several Catholic 
colleges of the State, was soon found- 
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ed; a convent of Ladies of the Sa- 
cred Heart, for the education of 
young ladies; Sisters of Mercy with 
their various important labors came 
to help the good work. But now a 
large German Catholic immigration 
began. Bishop Hughes saw the 
want and the means; a development 
of the German churches, especially 
under the care of the Redemptorist 
fathers, soon followed. 

The position of the Catholic chil- 
dren in regard to their participation 
in those educational advantages next 
attracted his care. The prevalent 
spirit in those institutions for which 
Catholics as well as Protestants were 
taxed was essentially anti-Catholic ; 
the books used were often vile in 
their character, whenever Catholicity 
was touched upon. Think of Hunt- 
ington’s Geography with a picture at 
Asia of “ Pagan Idolatry,” and at 
Italy of “ Roman Catholic Idolatry.” 
Think of an arithmetic—-Pike’s, we be- 
lieve—with a question like this, “If a 
pope can pray a soul out of purgatory 
in three days, a cardinal in four, and 
a bishop in six, how long would it 
take all three to pray them out?” A 
Catholic girl in the Rutgers Female 
Institute, when the geography was 
given to her, happened to open to 
Italy, and, outraged at the wanton 
insult to her feelings, threw the book 
on the floor, burst into tears, and left 
the school; but Rutgers Female In- 
stitute could use such books as they 
chose, and Catholics could send there 
or elsewhere. It was not a State 
creation, supported by taxes drawn 
from all; but did any right exist to 
force Catholics to the alternative of 
submitting to such degrading insults 
or keep aloof from schools which 
they were taxed to support? or ra- 
ther, the question was, Could Catho- 
lics in the State of New York be com- 
pelled to support the Protestant 
church and aid in its extension ? 

Bishop Bayley sketches briefly the 
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other important acts of the adminis- 
tration of Bishop Hughes, and con- 
cludes, 


‘¢ But though much has been done, much 
remains to be accomplished. The ‘two 
hundred Catholics’ of 1785 were better pro- 
vided for than the two hundred thousand 
who now (1853) dwell within the boundaries 
of the city of New York. It is true that 
no exertions could have kept pace with the 
tide of emigration which has been pouring 
in upon our shores, especially during the 
last few years. The number of priests, 
churches, and schools, rapidly as they have 
increased, are entirely inadequate to the 
wants of our Catholic population, and ren- 
der it imperative that every exertion should 
be made to supply the deficiency. _What 
has been done so far has, by God’s blessing, 
been accomplished by the Catholics of New 
York themselves. Comparatively very little 
assistance has been received from the libe- 
rality of our brethren in other countries. 
And while we have done so much for our- 
selves, we have contributed liberally to- 
ward the erection of churches and other 
works of piety in various parts of the Uni- 
ted States. 

‘* Though the Catholic Church in this coun- 
try has increased much more largely by 
conversions than is generally supposed, yet, 
for the most part, its rapid development 
has been owing to the emigration of Catho- 
lics from foreign countries; and, if we de- 
sire to make this increase permanent, and 
to keep the children in the faith of their fa- 
thers, we must, above all things, take mea- 
sures to imbue the,minds of the rising gen- 
eration of Catholics with sound religious 
principles. This can only be done by giv- 
ing them a good Catholic education. In 
our present position, the school-house has 
become second in importance only to the 
house of God itself. We have abundant 
cause for thankfulness to God on account 
of the many blessings which he has con- 
ferred on us; but we will show ourselves 
unworthy of these blessings if we do not 
do all that is in our power to promote every 
good work by which they may be inéreased 
and confirmed to those who shall come af- 
ter us.” 


And though we may now rate the 
number of Catholics in the city at 
four hundred thousand, the language 
is still applicable. 

There are now, we may add, forty 
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Catholic churches on the island, with 
parish schools educating twenty-one 
thousand children of both sexes ; hous- 
es of Jesuits, Redemptorists, Fathers 
of Mercy, Paulists, Franciscans, Capu- 
cins, Dominicans; convents of the 
Sacred Heart, houses of Sisters of 
Charity, Sisters of the Good Shepherd, 
of Notre Dame, of the order of St. 
Dominic, of the Poor of St. Francis, 
and of the Third Order of St. Fran- 
cis; several orphan asylums, two hos- 
pitals, reformatories for boys and 
gitls, a house of protection for ser- 
vants, a home for destitute children, 
a home for aged women, and a 
foundling asylum just begun. Yet it 
is but true that all this is little for the 
wants of four hundred thousand Ca- 
tholics. 

Glancing back to the early history, 
we see in all the work of the many. 
In comparison, we have had fewer 
men of wealth than those around us; 
but it must also be added that among 
those few there have been still fewer, 
in proportion, to identify their names 
with the great religious works. As 
we look around through the country, 
we see great institutions, churches, 
colleges, libraries, asylums, each the 
act of a single man of wealth; but 
we cannot show in New York a sin- 
gle such Catholic work. There are 
monuments in our great cemeteries, 
on each of which more money has 
been expended than would erect a 
church in some neglected part of 
New York. Which would be the no- 
bler monument ? 

We trust that this work, full of in- 
terest as it is to all, will circulate 
widely among the Catholics of New 
York and bring home to all that re- 
spect to their predecessors, respect to 
themselves, requires of all to take in 
hand earnestly what yet remains to 
ilo to give us what are absolutely re- 
quired for worship, for instruction, 
for the works of mercy. 





Christmas Hymn. 


CHRISTMAS HYMN. 


BY POPE ST. DAMASUS.* 
CHRISTE potens rerum, redeuntis conditor zvi, 
Vox summi sensusque Dei, quem fundit ab alta 
Mente Pater, tantique dedit consortia regni, 
Impia tu nostraee domuisti crimina vite, 
Passus corporeé mundum vestire figura, 
Affarique palam populos, hominemque fateri. 
Virginei tumuere sinus, innuptaque mater 
Arcano obstupuit compleri viscera partu, 
Auctorem paritura suum. Mortalia corda 
Artificem texere poli, mundique repertor 
Pars fuit humani generis, latuitque sub uno 
Pectore, qui totum lat complectitur orbem ; 
Et qui non spatiis terrae, non zequoris undis, 
Nec capitur ccelo, parvos confluxit in artus. 
Quin et supplicii nomen nexusque subisti, 
Ut nos surriperes letho, mortemque fugares 
Morte tua: mox zthereas evectus in auras, 
Purgata repetis leetum tellure parentem. 


TRANSLATION. 


Christ, sovereign of all things that be, 
Wisdom and Word of God! we see 
A new-born world spring forth from thee. 


God born of God, and who dost share 
His reign supreme, how didst thou bear 
The vesture of our dust to wear ? 


* St. Damasus was of Spanish extraction. He was elected pope in the year 366, being then sixty years old, 
During the latter years of his life the celebrated St. Jerome acted as his secretary, and mentions him in his epistles 
as ‘an incomparable person and a learned doctor.” He is classed by writers with Basil, Athanasius, Am- 
brose, and such like men, who have been eminent for their zeal, learning, and holy lives. 

‘Through his care many valuable public works were executed. He repaired and beautified the church of St. 
Laurence near Pompey’s Pillar, and the paintings with which he decorated it were admirable four hundred 
years afterward. He also drained some of the impure springs of the Vatican, and repaired and adorned with 
epitaphs in verse many of the tombs of the martyrs interred in the Catacombs. A collection of nearly forty of 
those epitaphs is stil] extant, and justifies the praises which St. Jerome bestows on his poetical genius. He is 
also known as the author of many longer poems. . 

After a life of humility, benevolence, and purity, he died in the year 384, having filled the papal throne eigh- 
teen years. He was buried in a small oratory near the Ardeatine Way, and his tomb was identified and de- 
scribed in 1736. 

A further interest is thrown around this prelate and poet by recent investigations. In 1851, Pope Pius IX. 
employed the distinguished Chevalier G. B. de Rossi to prepare a work illustrating the cemeteries which un- 
derlie the vineyards of the Via Appia, on each side of which are some of the most extensive and most impor- 
tant. M. de Rossi found here in fragments, which he put together, an inscription im honor of Eusebius, the au- 
thorship of which is distinctly ascribed to Damasus—Damasus Episcopus fecit Eusebio Episcopo et Martyri. 

The slab of marble on which this was engraved had been used (as was seen by marks on the other side) for 
some public monument in honor of the Emperor Caracalla. 
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Unto our race thou didst belong— 
Didst speak and mingle with the throng, 


To bear—to triumph over wrong. 


A Virgin’s bosom did accord 


Repose to Him whom she adored ; 


Who spread aloft the heavens, the day, 


In wonder she brought forth her Lord. 


Who built the world—lo! clothed in clay 


Hid ‘neath one human bosom lay. 


Whose hands the universe uphold, 


Whom earth, nor seas, nor heavens enfold— 


Lo! compassed by a mortal mould. 


What anguish didst thou undergo ; 


What woe, to shelter us-from woe ; 
What death, from death to save us so; 


Ere from a world redeemed by ‘grace 
Thou didst return aloft through space 
To seek the Blessed Father’s face. 





CoNSTANTINA E. Brooks. 








A curious book has lately appear- 
ed in France. It is not so much the 
production of the pen as the result 
of the judicious industry of M. Gérin, 
judge of the civil tribunal of Paris. 
In his introduction to the work he 
says that it is not his intention to 
write a book, but to put together ma- 
terials for history and for the better 
understanding of a vital question, 
which has agitated the French world 
especially for three hundred years— 
the infallibility of the sovereign pon- 
tiff and his superiority to a general 

* Recherches Historiques sur [Assemblée du 


Clergé de France de 1682. Par Charles Gérin, Juge 
au Tribunal Civil de Ja Seine. Paris: Le Coffre. 
1869. 





THE TRUE ORIGIN 









OF GALLICANISM.* 


council of bishops. 


It would be dif- 
ficult to exaggerate the speculative 
value as well as the practical impor- 


tance of this doctrine. M. Gérin 
has rendered an inestimable service 
to historic truth and to the church by 
showing the origin of the so-called 
Gallican doctrine, which denied the 
infallibility of the pontiff, contrary to 
the practice and opinion that had pre- 
vailed among Christians for fifteen or 
sixteen hundred years. It is not our 
intention to prove the possessive or 
prescriptive right of this doctrine. 
This has been amply done in our 
day in English by several authors, 
while the work of the brothers Bal- 
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lerini and Zaccharia’s reply to Hon- 
theim, the well-known Anti-Febronius, 
are open to the study of the learned. 
What we shall do will be to follow 
M. Gérin in showing the base origin 
of a teaching which no array of bril- 
liant names can make legitimate. 

At the outset we acknowledge the 
difficulty of the task. The ‘work is 
so tersely and so logically compiled 
that one is at a loss how to break in 
upon so connected a recital, lest it 
should impair the effect of what he 
selects, by detaching it from its ante- 
cedents as well as from its conse- 
quents. But as all may not, at least 
for some time, have it in their power 
to read a translation of this interest- 
ing volume, we shall risk something 
for their information. 

It has been commonly supposed 
that the Gallican doctrine was gene- 
rally held by the French clergy dur- 
ing the reign of Louis XIV., and that 
in ordering it to be taught through- 
out his kingdom that sovereign only 
seconded the desire of his prelates 
and people. Never has a more un- 
founded idea been foisted upon credu- 
lity. No one ever heard of any such 
doctrine before the Chancellor Gerson 
at the Council of Constance hesitat- 
ingly broached it, in order to apply 
it, if possible, as a remedy and pre- 
ventive of schism in the church. 
Like all opinions not well ventilated 
and examined, it found some who fa- 
vored it, and at the schismatical as- 
sembly of Basle it acquired a number 
of followers. These, however, were 
soon obliged to yield; and in the 
Council of Florence a dogmatic de- 
cree was drawn up and adopted by 
the fathers, and confirmed by the sov- 
ereign pontiff, which declared the lat- 
ter to be possessed of the full and 
supreme jurisdiction of Peter, and the 
doctor or teacher of the universal 
church—a phrase that implied the in- 
fallibility of the pope ; for a teacher is 
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rightly so called only when he pos- 
sesses the principles of his branch 
in such a way as to impart the de- 
gree of certainty peculiar to it. The 
church possesses the assistance of 
Christ, and is, therefore, infallible ; and 
the organ or teacher of that church 
must have that same assistance which 
shall make him infallible. Otherwise 
we would have the, to say the least, 
strange consequence that ordinarily 
the church is liable to be misled ; ex- 
traordinarily only—for councils must 
from their nature be unusual—is she 
to be regarded as free from error. It 
should be borne in mind that this 
definition of the cecumenical synod, 
A.D. 1439, was made after due con- 
sultation ; for when Eugenius IV. had 
caused his rights and prerogatives to 
be discussed before him by the Greek 
and Latin theologians, the Greeks, on 
leaving the presence of the pontiff, 
went to the emperor of Constantino- 
ple, then in Florence, and renewed 
before him the examination of the 
question. The result was, that they 
did not oppose the teaching of the 
papal doctors, but merely required 
two rights for their party: one, that 
no council should be called without 
the emperor; and the other, that in 
case of appeal the patriarchs should 
not be obliged to present themselves 
for judgment, but that legates should 
be sent into the province in question 
to try the cause. Not a word was 
said against the doctrines. The pope 
refused to grant these requests, and 
the emperor broke off negotiations. 
Still, through the mediation of influ- 
ential prelates on both sides, they 
were resumed again immediately ; and 
the Greek fathers acknowledged the 
Roman pontiff “locum gerentem et 
vicarium Christi, pastorem et doctorem 
omnium Christianorum, regentem et 
gubernantem Dei Ecclesiam”— to 
hold the place of Christ and to be his 
vicar, the pastor and doctor of all 
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Christians, the ruler and head of the 
church. A few days afterward, the 
formal dogmatic definition was given 
by the united fathers of both churches, 
confirmed by the pope, and subscrib- 
ed by him, by the cardinals, the 
emperor John Palceologus, and the 
Greek and Latin fathers of the coun- 
cil, with the exception of one, Mark, 
Bishop of Ephesus, whose bad faith 
in quoting the Greek manuscripts 
was accidentally made known to the 
whole council. His servant had 
erased the wrong passage, which fact 
the bishop did not discover until he 
was reading the code in public. The 
words of the definition are these: 


‘‘We define that the holy apostolic see 
and the Roman pontiff hold the primacy 
throughout the whole world; that the same 
Roman pontiff is the successor of blessed 
Peter, prince of the apostles, and the true 
vicar of Christ, the head of the whole church, 
and the father and doctor of all Christians ; 
that to him, in blessed Peter, was given by 
our Lord Jesus Christ full power to feed, 
rule, and govern the universal church, as is 
contained, also, in the acts of cecumenical 
councils and in the sacred canons.” 


It was impossible for Gallican theo- 
logians to ignore the force of these 
words. ‘To elude it they had recourse 
to the last phrase, “as is contained 
in the acts of cecumenical councils 
and in the sacred canons,” and ap- 
pealed to tradition to explain the 
meaning of the fathers of Florence. 
Their meaning, however, is clear from 
what they determined on a few days 
before the decision. In their written 
declaration that phrase is not found. 
Moreover, the phrase itself is in cor- 
roboration of the decision ; for in reali- 
ty tradition bears out fully the doc- 
trine it contains. The Greek text of 
Cardinal Bessarion has this phrase, 
kat’ év ’eporov—“ according to the 
manner”—and it is this that the Gal- 
lic doctors thought favored them. 
This wording does not, however, alter 
the sense we have given. With regard 
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to the phrase itself, learned men, and 
among them the author of Anti-Fe- 
bronius, state that in the original do- 
cument such an appendage had no 
existence whatsoever. With this deci- 
sion before them, how did it happen 
that such teaching as’ at a later date 
obtained the ascendency in France, 
and in some other parts of Europe, 
could have met with favor? The 
work of M. Gérin answers this ques- 
tion clearly, and shows that intrigue 
and royal influence and power did 
the work. 

The documents with which he 
opens his collection refer to the year 
1663. They, for the most part, have 
hitherto been entirely unknown, and 
were found by M. Gérin among the 
Mss. of the time of Louis XIV. in the 
Bibliothtque Impériale—nss. Colbert. 
At that time ill-humor existed be- 
tween the French and Papal courts, 
growing out of a quarrel between the 
servants of the French ambassador at 
Rome. This was settled for the mo- 
ment ; but on the appointment of the 
Duc de Créqui, the feuds were re- 
newed, owing to the disposition of 
that ambassador, whose pride had 
been wounded by his having been 
obliged to pay the first visits to the 
relatives of the pope, who were in the 
first places of the government. The: 
retainers of the duke on the 12th of 
August, 1662, attacked and beat the- 
Corsican guard in the service of the- 
pope. The. pope sent an envoy to- 
visit the duke, who pretended that am 
attempt had been made on his life. 
Instead of receiving the messenger- 
of the pontiff graciously, he threaten-. 
ed to throw him out of the window,,. 
and refused all apologies. This was 
a spark thrown into other inflammable- 
matter that brought on an invasion: 
of the papal territory, and other still’ 
worse disasters to the church. The: 
king, as a consequence of his difficul- 
ties with the pope, became surround:- 
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ed with evilly-disposed counsellors, 
whom, to do him justice, he some- 
times curbed. It was during this 
political trouble that the enemies of 
Rome sought to deal her a blow fatal 
to her influence. The Jansenist opin- 
ions had received a severe condemna- 
tion in the decrees of the sovereign 
pontiff and through the action of 
Louis XIV. Those who professed 
them were obliged to sign a formula 
of submission to the church, and re- 
ceive the doctrine of Rome. ‘There 
were many who, while they did so, 
still held to the erroneous teachings 
of their sect. Among these there 
was an Abbé Bourseis, a man of some 
ability, but of more tact in courtly 
life. In 1661, on the 12th of De- 
cember, a bachelor of theology de- 
fended the following thesis : 


‘*We acknowledge Christ head of the 
church in such a manner that he, on ascend- 
ing to heaven, intrusted the government of 
it first to Peter, and afterward to his suc- 
cessors, and gave them the same infallibility 
he himself possessed, whenever they should 
speak authoritatively, (ex cathedra.) There 
is, therefore, in the Roman church’ an infal- 
lible judge of controversy regarding faith, 
even apart from general councils, in ques- 
tions both of right and of fact.” 


About the same time, the Abbé 
Bourseis seized upon this opportunity 
and gained over the minister Colbert ; 
while the son of the minister Letel- 
lier brought over his father. The 
thesis was represented as an attempt 
of the Jesuits against the govern- 
ment. About the same time, Drouet 
de Villeneuve, a bachelor of the Col- 
lege of Navarre, defended the same 
doctrine in substance. The advo- 
cate-general was instructed to proceed 
in the case. The parliament having 
been informed of what had occurred, 
issued a decree against the thesis, on 
the 22d of January, 1663, forbidding 
any one to write, hold, or teach such 
propositions under penalty of being 
proceeded against by the courts; and 
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commanded this decree to be placed 
on the register of the said faculty of 
Paris. The parliament deputed two 
counsellors of the court, and Achille 
de Harlay, the substitute of the fro- 
cureur-général, to have the decree re- 
gistered. These persons repaired to 
the Sorbonne on the 31st January, 
1663. “ Despite the menaces ad- 
dressed to the indocile doctors, by 
Talon, the advocate-general, and Har- 
lay, the faculty refused to obey; and 
only agreed to take the matter into 
consideration.”* M.de Mimcé and 
M. de Breda, favorable to the gov- 
ernment, said the faculty had not 
changed its sentiments and did not 
approve the thesis. No conclusion 
was come to; the discussion was ad- 
journed to the 1st. Nothing, however, 
was done on the first nor on the 5th 
of February. On the gth, the arch- 
bishops of Auch and of Paris were 
present. The first spoke against the 
decree and action of the parliament; 
the second said no opposition should 
be made to the decree, but that the 
faculty would be able to arrange 
things in a satisfactory manner if they 
discussed the matter amicably with 
the first president of the parliament. 
The Archbishop of Auch said that 
general councils were necessary only 
against schism; the rest, against he- 
resy as well as schism, but for no- 
thing else. No conclusion was reach- 
ed. On the rsth of February, M. 
de Breda reported, and read the an- 
swer of the first president, and, hear- 
ing a great uproar, said he was aston- 
ished to see those present so excited 
against the parliament. M. Grandin, 
syndic of the faculty, to justify him- 
self for having signed the thesis, spoke 
for a long time, and tried to give a 
good meaning to the thesis, and ex- 


*There is in a secret report made to Colbert, 
“Memoir regarding what passed in the faculty with 
respect to the thesis,’ a curious account, hitherto un- 
known, of these debates.—MSS. Cing Cents, Colbert, 
vol. 155. 
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plained the third proposition. touch- 
ing the need of general councils, in 
the same way as the Archbishop of 
Auch. M. de Mincé wished the de- 
cree registered. M. Morel thought 
it ought not to be registered before 
the thesis had been censured. He 
quoted some text of St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, adding that, if it were re- 
gistered, the faculty would be like the 
statue of Memnon. He was follow- 
ed in his opinion by M. Amiot. The 
Rev. P. Nicolai, MM. Bail, Joisel, 
Chamillard, and all the doctors of St. 
Sulpice, and of the house of Chardon- 
net, were of the same opinion, and 
declaimed strongly against the ha- 
rangue of the substitute, Achille de 
Harlay. M. Lestocq, professor of the 
Sorbonne, wished to prove the decree 
null both in matter and form. M. 
Chamillard the younger said the 
Council of Constance was not receiv- 
ed, and that its doctrine was only 
probable ; but the greater part of the 
doctors having risen against him, he 
was obliged to say it had been receiv- 
ed in part. M. Bossuet * here made 
a feint of bringing forward a new pro- 
ject ; upon which Leblond, professor 
of the Sorbonne, Bonst, also professor, 
Joisel and Blanger, of the Sorbonne, 
following the advice of the Pére Nico- 
lai, left their places in an indignant 
manner, saying that the harangue of 
the substitute ought to be censured. 
All the professors of the Sorbonne, 
without exception, the fathers Lou- 
vet and Hermant, Bernardines and 
professors in their house, spoke bitter- 
ly against the parliament; and when 
the Pere Hermant undertook to prove 
the infallibility of the pope and his su- 
periority over a council, he was fol- 
lowed by nearly all the monks. 

On the 15th, MM. Pignay, Bail, 
Nicolai, Chaillon, dean of Beauvais, 
Joisel, and all the professors of the 
Sorbonne without exception, as also 

* Afterward Bishop of Meaux. 
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MM. Magnay and Charton, opposed 
the registering. 

The chief instructor of the bachelor 
Villeneuve, the Abbé de Tilloy, who 
had signed the thesis, and M. Joisel 
wished the decree registered with the 
explanations of M. Grandin. M. Le- 
blond, professor of the Sorbonne, and 
M. Lestocq concluded that it was 
agreed on that the registering should 
be accepted with these explanations. 
M. Guyard, of Navarre, said that to 
do so was to accuse the good faith 
of those who had drawn up the con- 
clusion, which had passed by advice 
of MM. de Mincé and de Breda. 
The Rev. Fathers de la Barmon- 
diére and Leblanc, of St. Sulpice, ac- 
cused the faculty of mortal sin, and 
the latter said it was through coward- 
ice and fear of the temporal power 
that the decree was registered. M. 
Cornet, the head professor of Navarre, 
was not present at these assemblies. 

At the end of this memoir are the 
list of doctors who took part in the 
discussions, and confidential notes re- 
garding each of the members of the 
faculty. 

‘List of doctors who have acted badly, 
or are suspected, on the subject of the de- 
cree of the parliament, (that is, opposed the 
king.) 

MM. Cornet, 

Grandin, professor, 

De Lestocq, ‘ 

Chamillard, 

Leblond, 

Bonst, 

Despérier, 

Joisel, 

Chamillard, brother 
of the professor, 

Pignay, 

Morel, 

Charton, 

Gobinet, 


Amiot, 

Rouillé, 

Alleaume de Tilloy, 
Demure, 

Magnet, 
Quatrehommes, 
Bossuet, 

De la Barmondiére, 
Leblanc, 

Dez de Fontaine, 
Bail, 

Du Fournel, 

De Pinteville. 


‘Doctors who have acted well on this 
same occasion, and who particularly distin- 
guished themselves, (that is, favored the 
king.) 


MM. De Mincé, curé de 
Gonesse—very well. 


Vaillant, 
Faure, 
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De Breda, curé de St. 
André—admirably. 
Duzon, 


Fortin, 
Cocquelin, 
Caspin.” 


** SKETCH OF THE DOCTORS WHO HAVE ACT- 
ED BADLY OR ARE SUSPECTED. 


‘** Before making remarks on these gen- 
tlemen, I protest sincerely that I consider 
them all good men, full of true ecclesiastical 
zeal, but, to my mind, in this affair not bear- 
ing themselves according to knowledge. 

“©M. Cornet,* a fine mind, a very able 
man, of irreproachable life, with so great a 
reputation among those of his party that he 
is their head beyond dispute, and the soul 
of their deliberations. Those most attached 
to him are MM. Grandin, Chamillard, and 
Morel—the first two with more reserve and 
management,’ the last more openly and 
frankly. 

‘‘ Nothing can be expected from the Car- 
melites, Augustinians, and Franciscans.” 


‘COMMUNITIES TO BE FEARED ON THIS . 


OCCASION. 

‘* That of the Jesuits under the Pére Bazot. 

“*That of St. Sulpice, where, to tell the 
truth, ecclesiastics are educated in a spirit 
of perfect regularity; but we are assured 
that every one there is extremely in favor of 
the papal authority. 

‘** That of St. Nicolas du Chardonnet. 

**That known as the Trente-Trois, at the 
H6tel d’ Albiac, near the College of Navarre, 
under M. Charton. 

“*That of M. Gilot. 

‘*There are several dévots who aid these 
in a work which good Frenchmen and true 
subjects of the king strive to prevent. The 
principal are MM. Dalbon, De la Motte, 
Fénélon, and M. d’Abély named for the 
bishopric of Rodez.” 


The decree, says M. Gérin, was 
registered on the 4th of April; but on 
the same day a thesis similar to the 
one it condemned was maintained, 
with the approbation of the syndic of 
the faculty, in the college of the Ber- 
nardines, by the Frére Laurent Des- 
plantes. On the 14th of April, in 
consequence of this being denounced 
by royal agents, the parliament cited 
before it M. Grandin, the syndic, the 
professor presiding at the thesis, the 
disputant, and the superiors of the 
Bernardines. Talon, the advocate- 


* Bossuet’s master. 
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general, spoke with great warmth. 
Strange,’’ he said in his prosecution, 
—“strange, that, with unexampled 
rashness, they have dared to renew 
these evil propositions on the very 
day the decree was registered in the 
faculty.” Grandin held out against 
the storm, and the parliament sus- 
pended him from his duties. This 
rigor frightened the timid, and some 
days afterward the court received a 
number of equivocal propositions, 
subscribed by sixty-six doctors only. 
The whole number was over seven 
hundred. M. Deslions, of the Sor- 
bonne, in his Ms. journal,* lets us into 
the secret of the way in which these 
six propositions were gotten up. They 
are as follows: 


**1, It is not the doctrine of the faculty 
that the sovereign pontiff has any authority 
over the temporal rights of the most Chris- 
tian king; on the contrary, the faculty al- 
ways opposed those who favored that autho- 
rity, even understood as indirect only. 

**2, It is the doctrine of the faculty that 
the most Christian king acknowledges ancl 
has no superior at all in temporal matters 
except God; and this is its ancient doctrine, 
from which it will never recede. 

“3. It is the doctrine of the faculty that 
subjects owe fidelity and obedience to the 
most Christian king in such a way that they 
can be dispensed from them under no pre- 
text. 

‘*4. It is the doctrine of the faculty that 
they neither approve nor have approved 
any proposition, contrary to the authority 
of the most Christian king, or to the genu- 
ine (germanis) liberties of the Gallican 
Church and canons received in the realm, 
v. g., that the sovereign pontiff can depose 
bishops in despite of these canons. 

**5. Itis not the doctrine of the faculty 
that the sovereign pontiff is above an cecu 
menical council. 

**6. It is not the doctrine of the faculty 
that the sovereign pontiff is infallible if no 
consent of the church support him, (zz«//o ac- 
cedente ecclesie consensu.)” 


With regard to these propositions, 
M. Deslions writes : 


*‘ M. Bouthillier, doctor of the Sorbonne, 
and later member of the assembly of 1682, 


* Bib. Imp.—ss. Sorbonne, 1258. 
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and Bishop of Troyes, told me that, in the 
conference held among the doctors deputed 
to draw up the six articles presented to the 
king on the part of the Sorbonne, in the 
first article, which concerns the deposition 
of kings, the phrase ‘ on no pretext,’ (sz//o 
praetextu,) was purposely inserted; and that 
thereupon some one present objected the 
case of heresy. M. Morel then said that 
this would be a reason, and not a simple /re- 
text, for deposing a king. He told me, also, 
that he had seen in the Ms. of M. Grandin, 
at the sixth article, that the pope is not in- 
fallible if some kind of consent of the church 
do not support him. They resolved to put 
instead of this, 7f no consent support him; 
which is the same thing, and in some way 
less even. So true is it that these articles 
were drawn up in the most equivocal lan- 
guage the framers could suitably employ. 
M. Bouthillier learned this of M. Gobinet, 
one of the deputies.”’ 


In confirmation of this, M. Gérin 
quotes a comment on these articles 
made by Pinsson, advocate of the 
parliament, by order of Colbert. He 
qualifies all the propositions as equi- 
vocal or captious. He says: 


**1. This first proposition is captious; it 
should have been general, affirmative, spe- 
cific, etc. 

“2, The king did not need the avowal of 
the faculty to prove that he knows no supe- 
rior in temporal matters, this avowal being 
much more advantageous to the popes 
themselves, who have recognized it, as does 
Pope Innocent III., cap. Per venerabilem, 
in the decretals. 

‘*3. This repetition too often made of the 
words ‘most Christian king’ was unneces- 
sary for Frenchmen, and it would have been 
less suspicious and more advantageous if, in 
speaking of the king, they had given to him 
no title, ete. 

‘4. This fourth is equivocal and suspi- 
cious, etc. 

‘5. The affectation of framing the fifth 
article in negative expressions cannot but be 
Suspicious, etc. 

‘**6. The last article should not have been 
conceived in negative terms, but in affirma- 
tive; to wit, that the pope of himself is not 
infallible without the consent of the univer- 
sal church. And the phrase, ‘If no con- 
sent of the church support him,’ is too equi- 
vocal in this place,’’ etc. 


The offer, in the name of the faculty, 
of these propositions put a stop to 
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the difficulty for the time, and the 
settlement of the question of redress 
so unjustifiably and tyrannically urg- 
ed by Louis XIV. against the holy 
see brought with it an external ap- 
pearance of peace, while it left a 
rankling wound that was to break 
out afresh in the contests concerning 
the vegale, or so-styled “ royal perqui- 
site,” seventeen years later. 

“This question of the vegale,” says 
M. Gérin, “was of a date much ante- 
rior to the time of Louis XIV.” It 
consisted in the vindication by the 
crown of a presumed title to the re- 
venues of certain dioceses, and to the 
nomination of persons to hold benefi- 
ces in the same, upon the death or 
removal of the bishop, and until the 
newly nominated bishop had tal.en 
the oath of fealty, and had registered 
it in the chancellor’s chamber, this 
act being styled the closure of the 
royal right, or vegale. The Council 
of Lyons had authorized this custom 
with regard to bishoprics in which it 
had been established as a condition 
in their foundation, or had existed as 
an ancient practice; while it express- 
ly forbade its introduction with re- 
spect to those dioceses in which it 
had not been received. 


*‘The parliaments undertook, however, 
to make the custom one of universal appli- 
cation, compelling the dioceses claiming ex- 
emption to prove their title to be free from it. 

‘*Henry IV. by an edict of 1606, art. 27, 
declared, ‘We do not intend to enjoy the 
right of royal perquisite (vega/e) save in the 
manner in which we and our predecessors 
have done, without extending it further to 
the prejudice of churches exempt from it.’ 
This edict was registered in the parliament 
of Paris without modification; but on the 
24th of August, 1608, the same parliament 
pronounced a decree conceived in these 
terms: ‘The court declares the king to 
have a right to the royal perquisite from the 
church of Belley, as from every other in his 
kingdom ;’ and forbidding advocates to put 
forward any proposition to the contrary. 
The clergy complained to the king, who by 
letters of 1609 yielded the execution of the 
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decree. Louis XIII. seemed favorable to 
the rights of the church ; but after the acces- 
sion of Louis XIV. these rights were men- 
aced more than ever, and ‘there was no as- 
sembly of the clergy,’ particularly after the 
year 1638, in which a special commission 
was not named to attend to the subject of 
royal perquisite.’’* 

That of 1670 presented a remon- 
strance to the king through the Arch- 
bishop of Embrun; but in 1673 and 
1675, two royal declarations appear- 
ed to the effect that all the churches 
of the kingdom were subject to the 
right of royal perquisite; and that 
the archbishops and bishops who had 
not yet closed it by registering their 
oath should go through that formali- 
ty within six months. 

Caulet, Bishop of Pamiers, and Pa- 
villon, Bishop of Alet, standing on 
their rights as secured by the custom 
of exemption, and by the canons of 
the general Council of Lyons, refused 
to obey. The result was a contest 
between the civil and ecclesiastical 
powers, in which Rome of necessity 
became engaged. Unheard-of harsh- 
ness, and cruelty even, were used 
against the clergymen who opposed 
the government. One vicar-general 
was condemned to death. Unhappi- 
ly, there were many ecclesiastics, who 
had been provided with benefices by 
the government, who not only took 
sides with it, but, being interested, 
were active in keeping up a quarrel 
the solution of which, in accordance 
with the views of Rome, would have 
proved ruinous to them. ‘They sold 
Christ for a few pieces of money. 
The deputies of the clergy in 1680, in 
their regular quinquennial assembly, 
at the request of Louis XIV., wrote a 
flattering letter in favor of his claims 
and against the pope. This caused 
Madame de Sévigné to criticise them 
caustically. When speaking of the 
two prelates mentioned above, she 
Says, after referring to the then Bi- 


* Proces Verbaux du Clergé, |. v. p. 377; 84+ 
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shop of Alet, who had succeeded Pa- 
villon, “ But the shade of his saintly 
predecessor, and M. de Pamiers— 
have they signed that letter of flat- 
tery ?” 

But what were the means used to 
bring about the assembly of 1682, in 
which the four articles of which so 
much has been said were framed ? 
That which we have recounted up to 
this was only the preparation of the 
soil; the seed was now to be sown, 
and fostered with all the care of roy- 
al interest. M. Gérin quotes from the 
Proces Verbaux du Clérgé, t. v. 


‘“*The general agents or procurators of 
the clergy’? (these agents resided perma- 
nently in Paris to protect the interests of 
the church in case of collision with the 
state, or in matters partly ecclesiastical and 
partly secular) ‘‘were counselled to pre- 
sent a memorial to the king, and to pray 
his majesty to allow them to call together 
the prelates who were in Paris, on business 
connected with their churches, in order that 
through their singular prudence they might 
find means to restore peace and put every 
thing in order. The king having permitted 
this assembly, it was held during the months 
of March and of May, 1681, in the archiepis- 
copal palace of Paris.”’ 


It is humiliating to a Catholic to 
have to make the avowal, but it is 
well known that royal patronage had 
well-nigh ruined the French Church, 
and that not a few bishops unworthy 
of the name occupied high and influ- 
ential places. ‘This assembly, known 
as “the Little Assembly,” (Za Petite 
Assembiée,) met the day after the or- 
der was given. Fifty bishops, of 
whom the great majority ought to 
have been at their posts of duty, were 
basking in the sunshine of royal fa- 
vor, and it was these Louis XIV. 
called -on for advice. Racine has a 
sarcastic epigram on them, which M. 
Gérin quotes : 


“ Un ordre, hier venu de S. Germain, 
Veut qu’on s’ ble ; on s’ ble demain ; 
Notre archévéque et cinquante-deux autres, 
Successeurs des apdtres, 
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S’y trouveront. Or, de savoir quel cas 

S’y traitera, c'est encore un mystére. 
C’est seulement chose trés claire 

Que nous avions cinquante-deux prélats 
Qui ne residaient pas.” 

‘The advice these prelates gave was 
what might have been expected from 
the state of things at the time. 

They indorsed the action of the 
government on four points of discus- 
sion with the holy see : 

1. The royal perquisite, which Fleu- 
ry and Bossuet could not approve. 

2. The book of the Abbé Gerbais, 
censured by Rome as schismatical, 
suspected of heresy, and injurious to 
the holy see; but which they found 
full of good doctrine and of deep 
learning. 

3. In the affair of Charonne. 
This was a case of exemption from 


royal nomination in which the king. 


had violated that right. The reli- 
gious women of the convent of Cha- 
ronne, near Paris, which belonged to 
the Augustinian rule, enjoyed the pri- 
vilege, recognized by the civil power, 
of electing every three years their 
superior. Louis XIV., however, in 
1676, named for their superior a Cis- 
tercian nun, whom the Archbishop 
of Paris, Harlay de Champvallon, ac- 
knowledged, and to whom he gave 
the position. The religious appealed 
to the sovereign pontiff, who, by a 
brief dated August 7th, 1680, annul- 
led the act of the archbishop, and 
ordered them to proceed to the trien- 
nial election, and take for their supe- 
rior one of their own number. 

4. In the affair of the diocese of 
Parmiers, of which we have spoken 
above. 


“On the 2d of May the assembly resolv- 
ed to ask the king to call a national council, 
or general assembly of the clergy, compos- 
ed of two deputies of the first order and 
two of the second from each province, the 
latter to have a consulting voice only. The 
other details were to be arranged according 
to the advice of the commissaries.”’ * 


* mss. 9517 fr. Bibl. Imp. 
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The action of this assembly was 
much criticised and was disapproved 
by the people, as can be seen, accord- 
ing to M. Gérin’s statement, in the 
mss. of St. Sulpice, i. ii. iii. ; Bibl. Ma- 
zarine, MSS. 2392, 2398 fr. From 
these he makes several long and in- 
teresting extracts. 

In consequence of this resolution 
of the Little Assembly, “ the king, on 
the 16th of July, 1681, addressed let- 
ters of convocation to the agents of 
the clergy, through whom the arch- 
bishops of the territory subject to his 
majesty were charged to hold provin- 
cial assemblies and cause to be chosen 
two deputies of the first order and 
two of the second, for the general as- 
sembly assigned for tne rst of Octo- 
ber, 1681.” 

Before entering upon a history of 
this body, M. Gérin gives a clear idea 
of the question at issue between the 
king and the pontiff, and shows that 
it was of the same nature as that 
which caused the struggle, in which 
the church was finally victorious, be- 
tween Gregory VII. and the Ger- 
man emperor, Henry IV. The ap- 
pointment of proper pastors for the 
flock was at stake. Rome sought 
likewise to put a stop to the abuse 
by which laymen were pensioned on 
dioceses, whose funds ought to have 
been devoted to supplying the spiri- 
tual wants of the people, and relieving 
the poor and orphans. The church 
was in imminent danger of servitude, 
spiritual and temporal, as Fleury him- 
self states. So far had the usurpa- 
tion of ecclesiastical jurisdiction gone 
that, when Louis XIV., at Strasburg,, 
gave audience to the bishop of that 
place, the act of the king in putting 
his hand on the crozier of the prelate: 
as he leant forward to hear him was 
interpreted as a resumption of inves- 
titure by the ring and crozier. Pelis- 
son, however, the intimate friend. of 
the king, tells us this was not the 
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case, as he heard him say afterward 
that such an idea had not occurred to 
him; but as the prelate spoke in a 
rather low tone, he bent toward him 
and leaned for support on the crozier. 

The government of Louis had 
wished this assembly for its own 
ends; it was therefore determined 
that nothing should be left undone to 
secure a favorable result. The tem- 
per of all the members of the French 
hierarchy was known: there were 
some who were feared—these were to 
be passed by ; some who were doubt- 
ed—these were to be allured to com- 
pliance; others there were whose 
worldly spirit and indebtedness to the 
crown left no uncertainty as to their 
course—these were to be put forward, 
honored, and made the leaders in the 
movement against Rome. Colbert, 
ably seconded by the worldly Harlay 
de Champvallon, Archbishop of Paris, 
set about the work. His master was 
all-powerful ; every thing but true vir- 
tue was to bend before him. Canon- 
ical forms were to be superseded if 
found to be trammels, and persons 
who contradicted were to be made to 
feel the weight of royal displeasure. 
The legislative bodies even had been 
reduced to a state of passive instru- 
mentality, so that, in 1672, a con- 
scientious bishop of Languedoc com- 
plained to Colbert that votes were 
given without discussion, and protest- 
ed that explanations should be made in 
regard to the advantages or the neces- 
sity of the expenses the states were 
called on to vote. In this state of 
things, the Little Assembly had been 
‘convened and had acted the part we 
have seen. Before closing its sessions 
it named a commission under the 
presidency of Harlay, without whose 
bidding it was to do nothing. This 
commission drew up the project of 
procuration, and, by order of the 
king, no mention was made of the 
part he had had in it. On the 16th 
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ot June, 1681, Colbert writes to the 
archbishop : 


“Sir: You will find accompanying this 
a copy of the letter of the king, as approved 
by his majesty, for the convocation of the 
general assembly of the clergy, in which 
you will remark that no mention is made of 
the plan of procuration, placed by you in my 
hands. His majesty has thought that no- 
thing should appear as coming from him 
that might determine the matters to be act- 
ed on in the said assemblage; but he has 
resolved to give orders on this Subject dy 
word of mouth to the general agents of the 
clergy, and to direct that this project or 
plan of procuration be sent to the archbi- 
shops, with the explanation that it has been 
drawn up by commissioners named at the 
late assembly, for the purpose of being sent 
to all parts; to make known what ought to 
be treated of in the said assembly, and to 
bring about uniformity of powers; and in 
order to cause the provincial assemblies to 
give powers of procuration to the deputies 
of the general assembly, conformably to the 
project, his majesty will direct that the 
intendants of provinces be written to, to 
command them to impart to the archbishops 
his intentions on the subject of the procura- 
tion.” 


M. Gérin gives us here the text of 
this plan of procuration; it is from a 
MS. annotated by the procureur-géné- 
ral De Harlay, brother of the arch- 
bishop. The deputies are 


**To repair to the said city of Paris, accord- 
ing to the letters of the king and of the 
said agents, and there deliberate, in the 
manner contained in the resolution of the 
said assemblies of March and May, (the Lit- 
tle Assembly,) on the means of reconciling 
the variances respecting the royal right of 
perquisite (rvegale) between the pope, on the 
one side, and the king, on the other; to de- 
termine on all the acts which they shall 
deem necessary to put an end to these vari- 
ances, with the deputies of other provinces, 
the same to sign the clauses and conditions 
that the assembly shall judge fitting; they 
are likewise charged and expressly com- 
manded tc:employ all proper means to re- 
pair the infractions committed by the court of 
Rome in the decrees of the concordat de cau- 
sis et de frivolis appellationibus in the affairs 
of Charonne, of Pamiers, of Toulouse, and 
others which may have or shall have trans- 
pired; to preserve the jurisdiction of the or- 
dinaries of the realm, and the various de- 
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grees of it in the form sanctioned by the 
concordat; to cause the pope, in case of 
appeal to Rome, to depute commissaries in 
France to judge it; to procure, by all sorts 
of due and proper means, the preservation 
of the maxims and liberties of the Gallican 
Church; to pass the resolutions by a plura- 
lity of votes, and, for the reasons explained 
above, to frame all acts that shall be requir- 
ed, even though there be any thing demand- 
ing a more special commission than is con- 
tained in these presents, promise being giv- 
en that all that shall have been granted and 
signed by them shall be agreed to and ob- 
served inviolably in every particular, accord- 
ing to its form and tenor.” 


The government foresaw that the 
second order of the clergy, the simple 
priests, would make an attempt to 
vindicate their right to a voice. For 
this reason it determined to have a 
precedent by which to act. The 


Archbishop of Rheims, who was in 
the interest of the government, con- 
voked his provincial assembly at Sen- 
lis; the second order protested; its 
voice was stifled, and the plan of pro- 


curation accepted. An account of 
the proceedings was made out and 
sent to the king, by whose command 
copies were immediately transmitted 
to the intendants of the kingdom 
with orders to instruct the archbi- 
shops to do the same in like cases.* 
As for the choice of deputies, that 
was to be made without any appear- 
ance or direct proof of royal inter- 
vention. But the names of the de- 
puties show the pressure that must 
have been brought to bear by the 
court. M. Gérin quotes here a num- 
ber of documents in which the royal 
interference is manifest. Thus Col- 
bert writes to the Archbishop of 
Rouen: 
‘* FONTAINEBLEAU, Sept. 21, 1681. 

‘*The king, being persuaded that the Bi- 
shop of Lisieux can be of more use in the 
next assembly than any other of your suf- 
fragans, his majesty has ordered me to 
write you that you will please have him 
chosen,”’ etc. 


* P. 128. The letter conveying the orders is given 
in full, 
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From page 115 to 153 M. Gérin 
demonstrates this pressure unanswer- 
ably ; and from page 153 to page 261, 
he shows from the character of the 
persons chosen, the nature of the 
assembly, and its obsequiousness to 
the sovereign. On page 260 he asks, 


‘* Why were not seen there Mascaron, 
Fléchier, Bourdaloue, Fénélon, Huet, Ma- 
billon, Thomassin, Rancé, Tronson, Brisa- 
cier, Tiberge, La Salle, La Chétardie, and 
so many others, still more glorious in the 
sight of God than in that of men? ..... 
Cease then from saying that the assembly 
of 1682 was the ite of the clergy of the 
day !” 


One of the most interesting features 
connected with the history of the as- 
sembly is the new phase put upon the 
part acted in it by the famous Bishop 
of Meaux—Bossuet. His position 
here contradicts what we have seen 
him do in the year 1663. But from 
all the documents M. Gérin brings 
forward, it is evident that he was 
drawn in against his will. In one 
place he writes: 


‘* The assembly is about to be held; and 
they desire not only that I should be pre- 
sent, but that I should preach the intro- 
ductory sermon.” (Letter to the Abbe de 
Rancé. ) 


Fleury in his notes says, 


** Tt was the will of the king that the Bi- 
shop of Meaux should be present.” 


It is true that the articles were 
drawn up by him; but it was because 
he saw that extreme opinions were 
about to prevail, to prevent which he 
took the propositions into his hands, 
and did the best he could under the 
circumstances. ‘This, however, does 
not excuse him entirely; for there are 
times in which we should be ready 
to suffer for the cause of truth, and 
if necessary even to give our lives. 
The fault of Bossuet was, that he was 
weak, and could not resolve to for- 
feit royal favor for the glory of suffer- 
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inginajustcause. After a careful and 
thorough perusal of the chapter on 
Bossuet and the assembly, it is im- 
possible to come to any milder con- 
clusion than this. ‘The articles were 
drawn up and passed by the assem- 
bly. It is not our purpose to go in- 
to an examination of these articles. 
It will suffice to state that their aim 
was to limit that fulness of power 
belonging to the sovereign pontiff 
which we have seen implied in the 
definition of the Council of Flcerence, 
without seeming to do or say any 
thing that could be noted as hereti- 
cal or schismatical; and in the third 
article there is an indorsement of 
the decrees of the fourth and fifth 
Council of Constance, which it is 
well known were never approved by 
the sovereign pontiff, and have there- 
fore no authority. These decrees 
proclaim the superiority of a general 
council of bishops over the pope, 
and strike a direct blow at his infal- 
libility and supremacy. They were 
the very decrees that caused the de- 
cision of the Council of Florence, 
though the occasion of the definition 
was the union of the Greek and La- 
tin churches. How were these arti- 
cles received ? On the 19th of March 
they were adopted by the assembly. 
On the 11th of April, Innocent XI. 
censured them in his brief. Louis 
XIV. was so much impressed by this 
act of the pope that he prevented 
the bishops of the assembly from 
sending a circular to the prelates of 
the kingdom, by way of protest. On 
the 9th of May, he suspended the 
sessions of the assembly; and on the 
29th of June, he sent orders for its im- 
mediate dissolution, without allowing 
it to go through with the rest of its 
programme. Count de Maistre says 
of him, “ He broke up the assembly 
unceremoniously, with so much wis- 
dom and fitness, that one almost par- 
dons him for having called it togeth- 
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er.”* He did not even allow the 
minutes of the sessions to be put in 
the archives of the clergy.t M. Gérin 
tells us that the people were opposed 
to this assembly from the outset ; and 
when the members were about to de- 
part, the following epigram sped them 
on their way, 


“ Prélats, abbés, séparez-vous ; 
Laissez un peu Rome et |’ Eglise ! 
Un chacun se moque de vous, 
Et toute la cour vous méprise. 
Ma foi! l’on vous ferait, avant qu’il fat un an, 
Signer a I’ Alcoran.”” 


The ministers of the king were 
very much irritated ; they dared not 
then, as they did in 1688, appeal to 
a general council, because this would 
bring upon them the censures of the 
bull Zxecradilis of Pius II. It was 
determined, therefore, by the king to 
permit the procureur-sénéral to make 
a protest privately, in the hands of 
the greffiier or keeper of the archives 
of the parliament, without the know- 
ledge even of the first president. In 
the mean while the clergy, far from 
acquiescing in the decrees of a body 
which had falsely assumed to represent 
them, were giving evidence in a 
marked manner of their disapproba- 
tion. Like all those who try to com- 
promise between right and wrong, 
between the service of God and the 
good-will of the world, the framers of 
the four articles had become unaccep- 
table to both. 

“ A Dio Spiacenti ed ai nemici sui.” 

The parliament protested because 
the prelates had not gone far enough ; 
the procureur-général, De Harlay, put 
in a formal declaration on this sub- 
ject, and it was registered by permis- 
sion of the king. But these men 
were not the clergy, not the people. 
M. Gérin gives us witnesses who tes- 
tify to what these thought and said. 
The first is one above suspicion, a 


* De l' Eglise Gallicane, t. ii. c. xi. 
+ Proces Verbanuz, t. v. 
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man favorable to the court, the Abbé 
Le Gendre; he says, 


‘‘ At first the declaration of the clergy 
was by no means applauded. Far from 
doing so, many attributed it to cowardice, 
saying that it was the effect of the servile 
obedience of the bishops to the will of the 
court. Others thought it was neither pru- 
dent nor honorable to rise with levity 
against the pretensions of the pope, at a 
moment when he was risking every thing to 
sustain theirs. This movement of opposi- 
tion, which was almost general, gave birth 
to spicy writing, in which Mgr. De Harlay 
was the most ill-used, as he was regarded 
as the first inciter, and almost as the only 
author of all that was done in the assem- 
bly.” 


The edict of the 3oth of March 
ordered that the four articles should 
be registered in all the universities, 
and be taught by all the professors. 
If this doctrine, remarks M. Gérin, 
had been but generally received, it 
would have been hailed with rejoic- 
ing. What happened ? It was oppos- 
ed by the most numerous, the most 
learned, and the most pious portion 
of the clergy. The faculty of Paris 
was composed of seven hundred and 
fifty-three members, as appears from 
the mss. Colbert, Mél. t. vii. Of these, 
one hundred and sixty-nine belonged 
to the Sorbonne. The “ Plan for 
Reforming the Faculty,” in 1683, 
(Pap. Harlay,) says, 


**The house of Sorbonne, with the ex- 
ception of six or seven, have been educated 
in sentiments contrary to the declaration. 
The professors, the syndic excepted, are so 
opposed to it that those even who are paid 
by the king have not been willing to teach 
any of the propositions presented to his ma- 
jesty in 1663, etc. The principal 
of the College of Plessis, and those whom 
he employs and protects, in his college and 
out of it, are absolutely one with those of 
Sorbonne.” 


As to the College of Navarre, the 
mss. Colbert, t. 155, tell us that its 
principal, Professor Guyard, was en- 
tirely devoted to Rome, etc., and 
others prominent, Saussay, Ligny, 
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Vinot, were of like opinion. In 1682, 
none of the professors except Doctor 
Lefévre taught the maxims of the 
kingdom.* 

Of St. Sulpice, St. Nicolas de Char- 
donnet, and the Missions Etrangéres, 
we read, 

**Those of St. Sulpice, of St. Nicolas de 
Chardonnet, and of the Missions Etran- 
géres, who have given their opinion in this 
affair, (of the four articles,) hold the same 
views as those of Sorbonne.” 


Of the religious orders and com- 
munities, it was written in 1663, 

‘* Nothing can be hoped for of the Carme- 
lites, Augustinians, and Franciscans, who 


make profession of favoring his holiness in 
every thing,”’ etc. 


The parliament, therefore, and the 
grand council had, by an abuse of 
power, decided that each one of the 
mendicant orders should have but 
two votes in the faculty, so that thirty- 
four Franciscans, thirty-eight Domini- 
cans, thirty-three Augustinians, and 
nineteen Carmelites had only eight 
votes in the faculty. 


‘* Forty-three Cistercians and six canons 
regular, who are all for Rome, are to be 
treated as the above friars.’’ 


That, besides being the most nu- 
merous, the opponents of the articles 
were the most learned, is evident 
from the details we have given; all 
the professors of Sorbonne, with the 
exception of Pirot, all the professors of 
Navarre, except one, Lefévre, taught 
the ultramontane opinions. The mss. 
Colbert prove this also beyond the 
possibility of doubt. 

That the opponents of the declara- 
tion were also men most remarkable 
for their piety, is acknowledged by 
those who were engaged in giving 
information to Colbert. 

To show the exactness of the facts 
given us here, M. Gérin quotes the 
words of a famous anonymous book, 


* Projet du Réforme, Pap. De Harlay. 
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La Tradition des Faits, that appeared 
in 1760, by the Gallican Abbé Chau- 
velin, clerical counsellor to the parlia- 
ment of Paris. The abbé writes, 


‘* When it was resolved to oblige the ec- 
clesiastics to profess the maxims of France, 
what difficulties stood in the way? It was 
necessary to extort from many of them their 
consent. Others opposed obstacles which 
all the authority of the parliament could 
only with difficulty remove. It became ne- 
cessary to use all the zeal and light of seve- 
ral prelates, and of several doctors, who 
were favorable to the true teaching, to bring 
back the great number of ultramontanes in 
the French clergy. . . . The ecclesias- 
tics did not cease from resistance until the 
parliament used its authority to restrain 
them. . . . The university and the 
faculty of law submitted without difficulty, 
but they were obliged to proceed by way of au- 
thority to make the faculty of theology obey.” 


The facts given above, the testi- 
mony of witnesses above suspicion, 
of those whose interest it would have 
been to conceal what they say, the 
action of the parliament, and the pet- 
ty ways adopted to coerce the pro- 
fessors, v. g., Withholding their pay,* 
all evince that the maxims known as 
Gallican were forced upon the clergy 
and people of France. But not only 
is this the case, but so fully were the 
king and the bishops themselves con- 
vinced of their falsity that they re- 
tracted them. Before showing this, 
we will add a curious and precious 
document from the hands of the wily 
Achille de Harlay, procureur-géné- 
ral, addressed to Colbert on the 2d 
of June, 1682. After saying that the 
proposed visit of the parliament to 
the faculty would have been unfortu- 
nate, because it would have revealed 
to Rome the divergence between the 
latter and the government, he goes 
on to add that “of the assembly of 
the clergy, the greater part would 
change to-morrow, and willingly, if 
they were allowed to do so.”t 


* P. 376, from Ms. letters 10,265. Bibl. Imp. fr. 
¢ Bibl. Imp. mss. Harlay, 367, vol. v. p. 145. 
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The act of the assembly, as we 
have seen, drew from the sovereign 
pontiff an authoritative censure. This 
was not all; the pope refused the 
bulls of consecration for those who 
had taken part in it, unless they 
made their formal submission to his 
decision. The king, who at heart 
was a sincere Catholic, opened his 
eyes to the danger of the church. 
As we have said, he withheld the 
minutes of the proceedings in the 
first instance, although he allowed a 
private protest to be made. Later 
he revoked his decree ordering the 
doctrine of the four articles to be 
taught in the French schools. Page 
454 has a letter of Louis to the sove- 
reign pontiff, in which he informs his 
holiness of this, September 14th, 1693. 
A posthumous work of Daguesseau* 
says, 

‘** This letter of Louis XIV. to Pope In- 
nocent was the seal put upon the accommo- 
dation between the court of Rome and the 
clergy of France; and conformably to the 
engagement it contained, his majesty did 
not any longer enforce the observation of 
the edict of March, 1682, which obliged all 
who wished to obtain degrees to sustain the 
declaration of the clergy made that year 
with regard to ecclesiastical authority; ceas- 
ing thus to impose, on this point, the obli- 
gation existing, while the edict was in force, 
and jeaving for the future, as before the edict, 
full liberty to sustain the doctrine.” 


L’Abbé de Pradt, in his work, Zes 
Quatre Concordats, speaks of the let- 
ter of Louis XIV., and says that 
Pius VII. had it with him—* an old 
scrap of paper,” as Napoleon ex- 
pressed it—and wished the emperor 
to sign it. This, however, Napoleon 
declined to do, until he could con- 
sult his theologians. On their advice 
he refused to sign it. He did more. 
The abbé says, 

*‘When the archives of Rome were 
brought to Paris, Napoleon went one day 


to the Hétel de Soubise, in which they were 
kept. There he obtained the letter of Louis 


* Vol. xiii. p. 423- 
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XIV. He took it with him, and, on his re- 
turn to the Tuileries, threw it into the fire, 
saying, ‘We'll not be troubled hereafter 
with these ashes.’ ”’ 


Montholon tells us in his Mémoires 
pour servir & [Histoire de France, 
that Napoleon dictated to him these 
words concerning the book of the 
Abbé de Pradt, 


‘¢¢This work is not a libel: if it contains 
some erroneous ideas, it contains a great 
number which are sound and worthy of 
meditation.’ He afterward dictated six 
notes upon different points contained in the 
work; he takes notice in them of all that 
appeared to him deserving of censure; but 
he has not a single word to say against the 
story of the destruction by himself of the 
letter of Louis XIV.” * 


With regard to the bishops who 
had taken part in the declaration, 
they had the good sense and virtue 
to submit to him whom Christ has 
named his vicar and the pastor of 
pastors. On the 14th of September, 
each one of them wrote to Innocent 


XII. in the following terms, 
’ 


** Prostrate at the feet of your holiness, 
we profess and declare that we grieve deep- 
ly from our heart, and beyond what we can 
express, on account of what has been done 
in the assembly, so greatly offensive to your 
holiness and your predecessors ; and there- 
fore whatever may have been deemed (cen- 
seri potuit) decreed against ecclesiastical 
power and pontifical authority, we hold, 
and declare that all should hold it, as not 
decreed. Moreover, we hold as not deter- 
mined on whatever may have been deemed 
(censeré potuit) determined on in prejudice 
of the rights of churches ; for our intention 
was not to decree any thing nor to do any 
thing prejudicial to the said churches.” 


The following passages from mss. 
and works of the day add confirma- 
tion to this letter. 

A memoir on the liberties of the 
Gallican Church, composed by order 
of “ Monseigneur Louis, Dauphin de 


Montholoh, Mémoires, vol. i. p. 113. Paris, 1823. 
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France, Duc de Bourgoyne, mort en 
1710,” says, 

‘*This court (Rome) continues always 
what it has begun, and often obliges us to 
retract or alter what we have judiciously 
and necessarily done against her. Nothing 
proves this better than the history of the as- 
sembly of 1682.” 

Adrien Baillet, writing his Déméd 
de Philippe le Bel avec Boniface VIII, 
tells us, 

“‘In the first variance, (between Philip 
and Boniface,) it was the court of Rome 
that gave satisfaction to that of France; in 
the second, (of the assembly, ) it is the court 
of France that has just rendered satisfaction 
to that of Rome.” 

Bayle, Dictionnaire, art. “ Braun- 
bom,” writes, 

‘* France was so far from having broken 
with the pope, from the year 1690 to the 
year 1701, that she became, on the contrary, 
more papist. It is known, moreover, that 
Innocent XII. gained the day, in having 
things put again on their old footing in 1693.” 


We have tried to give the sub- 
stance of M. Gérin’s work. We feel 
that we have given but a meagre 
idea of it. Still, this much is evident 
from what we have written, that the 
doctrine known as Gallican was not 
the doctrine of the French clergy. 
That it afterward became so, in great 
part was owing undoubtedly to the 
influence of the assembly of 1682, 
and of those who in high positions 
lent their aid to its propagation 
among the rising generation of stu- 
dents. They, early imbued with 
these maxims, were far less to blame 
than the men who first broached 
such principles. Let us hope that 
the comparatively few who hold to 
these opinions, seeing the origin of 
what they profess, will understand 
the worthlessness of them, and unite 
with the universal church in profess- 
ing belief in the infallibility of the 
See of Peter. 
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Our readers will remember, we 
presume, that Putnam's Magazine for 
July last contained an article which 
attracted some attention, under the ti- 
tle of “ Our Established Church,” and 
to which we replied in our number 
for the August following ; the same 
magazine for last month, in an article 
entitled “The Unestablished Church,” 
comes out with its defence, of which 
we should be uncivil not to take some 
notice. 

The July article, written in an un- 
successful vein of irony, was directed 
against the honor both of the church 
and the city and State of New York, 
and was designed to show that the 
church, grasping at wealth and pow- 
er, and skilfully availing herself of 
political passions and party divisions, 
had obtained from the State and city 
governments endowments for herself 
and subventions for her educational 
and charitable institutions out of all 
proportion to any granted to similar 
Protestant institutions. We replied 
that the endowments are imaginary, 
for the church here is unendowed; 
that the subventions are greatly ex- 
aggerated; that several alleged had 
never been made, while others said 
to have been made to Catholic were 
in fact made to Protestant institu- 
tions; and that Catholics had never 
received a tithe of what was requisite 
to place them on an equality in 
regard to subventions from the public 
with non-Catholics. The Magazine, 
though with exceeding ill grace, con- 
cedes nearly all that we denied, aban- 
dons its assumption that ours is the 


‘established church, confesses that it 


is unestablished, and disputes us, ex- 
cept with sneers and exclamation- 
points, only in regard to two statements 
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in our reply, one of which is of no 
importance, and the other is one in 
which it is decidedly, not to say ma- 
liciously wrong. 

The two points disputed we pro- 
ceed to dispose of. The Magazine 
charged the corporation of the city 
with granting leases of valuable sites 


for Catholic institutions for along term 


of years at a merely nominal rent. 
We replied that only one such 
lease had been granted since 1847, 
which is not technically exact, and 
we overlooked the fact that the lease 
for the site of the Catholic Orphan 
Asylum between Fifty-first and Fifty- 
second streets bears the date of 1857 ; 
but by the Afagazine’s own showing, 
though technically a new lease, and 
so recorded, it was really only a 
change in the tenure of the old lease. 
Catholics had held and occupied the 
site under a lease from the city, and 
at the same rent as now, for years 
before 1847. So much for the first 
point. 

The Magazine charged that the 
State paid out, in 1866, for benefac- 
tions under religious control $129,- 
025.14, of which $124,174.14 went 
to the religious purposes of the Ca- 
tholic Church. Not being able to 
find any proof of this, and regarding 
the unsupported statement of the 
writer as presumptive evidence of 
falsehood rather than of truth, we 
let the charge pass without any at- 
tempt at a specific refutation. The 
Magazine reiterates the statement, and 
refers to the report of the comptroller 
of the State. We have the comp- 
troller’s report before us; we have 
examined and reéxamined it: but we 
do not find the statement in it or 
any thing to warrant it; and it has 
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been more than once pronounced on 
the highest authority, and proved to 
be a forgery, as the Magazine well 
knows or is inexcusable for not know- 
ing. 

We did not meet this statement for 
the first time in Putnam's Magazine. 
It had been previously made, and 
we supposed sufficiently refuted in 
the journals, especially in the Utica 
Herald, whose editor, Mr. Roberts, 
had been a member of the Legis- 
lature and of the committee of ways 
and means in 1866. Mr. Roberts 
under his own name, pronounced it 
a forgery. For honest and fair-mind- 
ed men this was conclusive. But 
the charge was embodied in an ano- 
nymous memorial, and laid on the 
desks of the members of the New 
York State Convention, held in 1867 
and 1868, and was again pronounced 
in open debate a forgery, without a 
single voice being raised in its de- 
fence. The Hon. Mr. Cassidy, of 
the Albany Atlas and Argus, declar- 
ed it false from beginning to end. 
The Hon. Mr. Alvord, the distin- 
guished member from Onondaga 
County, did the same. The Hon. 
Erastus Brooks, member of the Con- 
vention from Richmond, and one of 
the editors of the New York Zvening 
Express, would not go quite so far, 
but regarded it as an admirable ex- 
ample of one of the many ways of 
telling a lie. He exposed its disin- 
genuous character, by showing that 
the $8000 stated in it to be appro- 
priated to St. Mary’s Hospital, Ro- 
chester, was expressly declared in the 
statute making the appropriation to 
be for the support of soldiers under 
the supervision of Dr. Backus, the 
surgeon of the post. The soldiers 
were supported and taken care of 
in St. Mary’s Hospital, as the only 
proper place, in the judgment of the 
military authorities, that could be ob- 
tained. Mr. Brooks also gave, as 
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another instance of the disingenu- 
ousness of the statement, its omission 
to count $25,000, appropriated to a 
Protestant institution in Elmira, we 
suppose for a similar purpose. Mr. 
Alvord not only pronounced it false 
from beginning to end, but, statute 
in hand, showed from the act of the 
Legislature itself, which he read, that 
instead of appropriating for charita- 
ble purposes nearly $130,000, it ap- 
propriated only $80,000, to be divid- 
ed among the several counties ac- 
cording to their assessed valuation. * 
What has become of our friend, the 
Rev. Leonard W. Bacon, who some- 
times writes for Putnam, and who has 
such delicate scruples about Protes- 
tants using forged documents against 
Catholics ? 

So much has been said about the 
partiality of the Legislature to the 
Catholic Church that it may be well 
to look at the conditions on which it 
grants and distributes its aid to chari- 
table institutions. The act of 1866, 
so bitterly denounced, appropriates 
from the State treasury $80,000 for 
orphan asylums, to be apportioned 
to the several counties according to 
their assessed value, and distributed 
to the several asylums according to 
the number of inmates received and 
cared for in them respectively, with- 
out the slightest reference to the fact 
whether they were Catholic or Pro- 
testant. Nothing could be fairer, and 
if Catholic asylums received more 
of the benefaction than those under 
the charge of non-Catholics, it was 
simply because they received and 
cared for a larger number of orphans, 
We see no ground of complaint here 
against either the Legislature or the 
church. It is very possible that Ca- 
tholics have a larger number of or- 
phans in proportion to their popula- 
tion than have non-Catholics, and it 


* See Debates in the New York State Convention, 
1867 and 1868, vol. iii. pp. 2736-2744. 
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is not unlikely, also, that they are 
more ready to make sacrifices for 
their support 

In the list of benefactions of the 
State to Catholic institutions in 1866, 
the Magazine places the item of $78- 
000 to the Catholic Protectory. ‘This 
was a special grant to enable the 
society to purchase a site and erect 
suitable buildings for its purpose. 
This protectory corresponds very 
nearly to the Protestant societies for 
the protection and reformation of 
juvenile delinquents, and which the 
State is accustomed to aid by its bene- 
factions. The appropriations for its 
support are justified on the ground 
that it is of great public utility and 
protection of the public from a class 
of destitute children not unlikely, if 
not taken care of, to grow up vicious 
and criminal, to fill our alms-houses, 
our jails and _penitentiaries. The 
community at large, rather than the 
church specially, is benefited, and there 
is no good reason why grants for its 
support should be objected to or re- 
garded as made for special Catholic 
purposes, The only thing that a Pro- 
testant can object to, if any charita- 
ble institution is to receive aid from 
the State, is, that by aiding a Catholic 
protectorate to take care of and re- 
form destitute children of Catholics 
without the loss of their Catholic 
faith, it so far fails to aid Protestants 
to bring them up in Protestantism, or, 
what is perhaps worse, in no religion. 

As a matter of course, Putnam's 
Magazine dwells on the public grants 
to certain Catholic schools in this 
city. We do not deny those grants. 
We conceded and defended them in 
our former article, and the MMaga- 
zine has in no respect invalidated 
our defence; it has only stared and 
sneered at it. Give us either schools 
to which we can send our children, 
or divide the schools equitably be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants, and 


we will solicit no special grants of the 
sort. As it is, neither the city nor 
the State gives back by way of sub- 
vention to our schools more than a 
pittance of what it takes from us 
for the support of schools to which 
we cannot with our Catholic con- 
science send our children. If the 
State taxes the whole community 
alike for the support of public schools, 
it is bound to provide schools for 
Catholics as well as Protestants, and 
for both such as leave the conscience 
of each free, sacred, and inviolable. 
If it refuses to do so, the least that it 
can do is to make liberal grants to 
the schools Catholics are obliged to 
establish for themselves. 

What we have thus far said dispo- 
ses of the A/agazine’s statistics, and 
sufficiently relieves the State from the 
charge of discriminating in favor of 
Catholics, as well as the church from 
the charge of intriguing for special 
favors. She has never asked or re- 
ceived any special favors from the Le- 
gislature. ‘The other matters in the 
article merit no special reply. The 
writer attempts to be witty, but suc- 
ceeds only in being abusive. Wit 
does not appear to be his strong 
point, and his attempts at it only 
provoke a smile at his expense. His 
strong point is hatred of the church. 
He hates her with a hatred equal to 
that of the wicked Jews for our Lord 
whom they crucified between two 
thieves. Her very presence annoys 
him; her independence enrages him ; 
and nothing appears able to appease 
him but her subjection to the state, 
and the subjection of the state to the 
intolerant Protestantism of which he 
is a mouth-piece. 

The Magazine is hard to please. It 
condemned, in July last, the church 
as our established church; we made 
answer that she neither is nor wishes 
to be the established church. It 
now, in December, condemns her 
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no less as the unestablished church. 
It blames us both for opposing and 
for not opposing the common 
schools, for agreeing and for not 
agreeing with our own church, and 
for opposing and for not opposing 
religious liberty. Both the church, 
and we, personally, must be wrong 
anyhow. If its specific charges 
against her ane false, then the contra- 
ry must be true and equally charges 
against her. If she is not the syna- 
gogue of Satan, she is the church of 
God, which is just as bad. Nothing 
can disconcert it or prove it in the 
wrong, since it sees no inconsistency 
in urging charges that refute each 
other. Yet it represents and speaks 
for the enlightened portion of man- 
kind! 

The Magazine labors at length to 
prove that the church opposes, and 
quotes the Sy//abus to prove that she 
must oppose, the common school 
system as it is; and yet sees in this 
fact no reason why Catholics cannot, 
with a good conscience, send their 
children to them. We are opposed 
to the common schools as they are, 
because our church condemns them; 
that is, because founded on what we 
hold to be a false principle, and hos- 
tile alike to religion and society; but 
if Protestants want them for them- 
selves, they can have them; for the 
church legislates only for Catholics, 
not for non-Catholics who reject her 
authority. Hence, we oppose the sys- 
tem as a system for Catholics, not 
as a system intended for Protestants. 
We do not approve the system even 
for them, any more than we do their 
heresy and schism, which we account 
“deadly sins ;” but if they insist on 
having godless schools for their chil- 
dren, they can have them; we cannot 
hinder them. The system might be 
modified so that we could accept it; 
but it depends on them so to modify 
it or not, for they have the power. 
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The Magazine withdraws its false 
statement as to the millions of pro- 
perty held in fee-simple by the five 
bishops in the State, but blames the 
law of 1863, which incorporates the 
church in the several New York dio- 
ceses, as securing to her advantages 
of which the non-Catholic religious 
denominations are deprived. This is 
a mistake. It only secures to her 
the rights secured to these under the 
general law for creating, continuing, 
and reviving religious societies and 
parishes, and which are not secured 
to her under that general law. That 
law proceeds on the assumption that 
in ecclesiastical organizations the pa- 
rish is the unit, which is not true with 
regard to the church. With us the 
unit is the diocese, and the bishop, 
not the parochus, is, strictly speaking, 
the pastor. To proceed on the con- 
trary suppositioh would be to inter- 
fere with the internal constitution 
and discipline of the church, and to 
deprive her of that control over her 
own temporalities which is possessed 
by every Protestant denomination in 
the State. The law objected to only 
secures to the church equal rights 
with the sects—only it does it by an- 
other method: made necessary by the 
fact that the diocese, not the parish, 
in her constitution, is the unit. The 
law only places the church on a foot- 
ing of equality, before the state, with 
the Protestant sects, and no friend 
of religious liberty can reasonably 
object to it. It secures the public 
against abuses, the application of the 
property held to church purposes, 
and the church the free management 
of her own temporalities. 

The Magazine complains that the 
law is no longer equal, because it is 
not the same for all religious denomi- 
nations. Has it never occurred to it 
that one and the same law for all 
would operate unequally, for all have 
not the same internal constitution ? 
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The law very proper and just for 
Presbyterians, whose organic unit is 
the parish, could in no manner secure 
the same rights to the church, whose 
organic unit is the diocese. Here is 
precisely where Protestants usually 
err in their legislation, and violate the 
equal rights they profess to approve. 
They overlook the fact that the same 
law can bear equally only on denomi- 
nations that are organized after one 
and the same model, and that for the 
state to set up a model, and outlaw 
all denominations that do not, or in 
so far as they do not conform to it, is 
a violation of religious liberty and of 
equal rights. It is practically to es- 
tablish one form of church organiza- 
tion and deny its protection to all 
churches that do not see proper to 
adopt it. Religious liberty requires 
that each denomination be left free, 
so far as the civil power is concern- 
ed, to adopt such form of church or- 
ganization in relation to its own tem- 
poralities as well as spirituals as it 
chooses; and the equal rights of all 
require the state to respect and pro- 
tect each in the full possession and 
enjoyment of its own particular form 
of organization. The law must not 
be simply the same for the Catho- 
lic and the Congregationalist, but 
must be so framed as to give each the 
same rights; to the church, with her 
constitution and discipline, all the 
freedom and protection that it does 
to the Congregationalist, with his 
congregational organization and disci- 
pline. This is what the law of this 
State enacted in 1863 attempts to se- 
cure, and partially, if not wholly, suc- 
ceeds,in doing. The Protestant, that 
is, the rabid Protestant, objects to 
that law, not because it discriminates 
in favor of Catholicity, but because it 
gives to the church the same legal 
protection that it does to non-Catho- 
lic churches, and does not discrimi- 
nate in favor of Protestantism as all 
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previous legislation on the subject had 
done, at least in its practical opera- 
tion. 

We are accused, because we say 
the church here desires no establish- 
ment by law—for she has what is bet- 
ter than such establishment—of con- 
tradicting the Syllabus, and going 
against the supreme pontiff. We ac- 
cept the Sy/adus withqut the slight- 
est reserve, though probably not the 
Magazine's sense. The Syllabus con- 
demns those who demand the separa- 
tion of church and state in the sense 
of the European liberals; but not us 
for not requiring the church to be es- 
tablished by law as the state church. 
Those liberals mean by the separa- 
tion of church and state the inde- 
pendence of the state, and its right to 
pursue its own policy irrespective 
of the rights and interests of religion. 
In that sense we also condemn the 
separation, and are continually war- 
ring against it.as political atheism. 
But we deny that in that sense, or in 
the sense of the Sy//abus, we do or 
ever have. advocated the separation 
of church and state. That separa- 
tion does not and ought not to exist 
in this country. This is not an infi- 
del, a godless country, though it may 
be fast becoming so; and, Christiani- 
ty is, as it should be, the supreme 
law of the land, as it is part and par- 
cel of the Common Law. An act of 
the Legislature of the State or the na- 
tion forbidding Christianity or autho- 
rizing acts directly against it would be 
null and void from the beginning, 
and be treated by the courts as would 
be a jus muncipium in violation of the 
jus gentium. 

The rights of Christianity are by 
our civil institutions recognized as 
paramount to all others. They are 
called by us the rights of man, rights 
which are held not from the state, 
but immediately from the Creator, 
and therefore are more properly call- 
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ed the rights of God than the rights 
of man. These rights limit the rights 
and authority of the state; for it is 
bound to respect them as sacred and 
inviolable, and to protect and defend 
them for each and every person with- 
in its jurisdiction to the full extent 
of its power. Among these rights is 
the right of conscience, which, in fact, 
is the chief, the very basis of all our so- 
called natural and inalienable rights. 
My right of conscience is the law 
for the state, and prohibits it from 
enacting any thing that violates it. 
My conscience is my church, the Ca- 
tholic Church ; and any restriction of 
her freedom, or any act in violation 
of her rights, violates or abridges my 
right or freedom of conscience, which, 
where equal rights are recognized, the 
state has no right to do in my case 
any more than in that of any other. 
My church, the Catholic Church, 
is, by virtue of my citizenship and 
my right of conscience, the law of the 
state so far as her own freedom is 
concerned, and as is necessary to 
protect and defend her in the free 
and full enjoyment of her rights. 
The church is free in and to the full 
extent of my freedom of conscience ; 
and though I have no right to impose 
my conscience on another, I have 
the right to protest against any and 
every act of the state that is repug- 
nant to it or contrary to my church. 
The state is just as much bound to 
respect, protect, and defend the Ca- 
tholic Church in her faith, her con- 
stitution, her discipline, and her wor- 
ship, as if she were the only religious 
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body in the nation. Other religious 
bodies exist and have, not before 
God, but before civil society, equal 
rights with her; and if the state can 
do nothing to violate their rights of 
conscience, it can do nothing to vio- 
late hers, as it in fact does in its le- 
gislation in regard to marriage and 
divorce, both here and in nearly 
all European states and empires. 
It cannot violate the Catholic con- 
science in order to conform to the 
Protestant conscience. 

Here is the way in which we under- 
stand the separation of church and 
state, as it exists in this country, and we 
feel quite sure that we do not incur 
the censure of the Sy//adus. We have 
here done nothing but set forth in its 
true light the religious liberty recog- 
nized by our American system of gov- 
ernment, and which forms the basis 
of our civil liberty. Our church 
is here with all her freedom, in all 
her integrity, by right, not merely. 
tolerated ; and by a right which is not 
a civil grant and revocable at will, 
but by the irrevocable grant of God. 
Her full and entire freedom is recog- 
nized by the fundamental principle 
of the American state, and we de- 
mand that the civil law respect and 
protect her freedom against all gain- 
sayers. So much we demand on the 
ground of equal rights and in the 
name of inviolable conscience. When 
we go farther and ask more from the 
state than equality with the sects, we 
give Putnam’s Magazine full liberty to 
denounce us, and to condemn us as 
the enemies of religious liberty. 
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A POLISH PATRIOTIC HYMN. 


In an obscure corner of the Maza- 
rine Library, at Paris, was lately dis- 
covered by its director or librarian in 
chief, Mr. Philaréte Chasles, a small 
black prayer-book; an oblong duo- 
decimo, gilt-edged, although printed 
on poor gray paper. It was in the 
Polish tongue, with the exception of 
the vesper-hymns and some canticles 
of the church in Latin. No cata- 
logue chronicled its existence, and it 
was, evidently, a despised waif, reject- 
ed as of too little importance to be 
entitled to a place in the dignified 
alcoves. 

On examination, it was found to 
contain the following original Latin 
ode—a remarkable composition in 
many respects, touchingly beautiful 
in a simplicity at once tender and 
vigorous, and an exquisite combina- 
tion of piety and patriotism. 

It was doubtless sung in the 
churches of Poland about the year 
1740, when Europe stood aloof in 
silent ingratitude to those who, fol- 
lowing Sobieski’s sword, had saved 
her from the Turk; when England 
was of course indifferent to the fate 
of a Catholic nation; when France 
was without sympathy for the faith- 
ful, and her kings proved then, more 
than ever, that Catholicity would 
have been better off without their 
aid; when Catharine of Russia gilded 
her cupidity with philosophical max- 
ims, and Frederick of Prussia, called 
the Great, calumniated those he rob- 
bed. 

As we read the hymn, we can well 
imagine the crowd in front of the 
altar, covered with flowers, in some 
rude, white-walled village church. 


They kneel before the infant Jesus in 
his mother’s arms. Peasants in their 
national costume—a long, white 
blouse reaching to the knee, the 
curved sabre in the belt—children, 
soldiers, women, young girls. They 
chant one of those peculiarly wild 
Slavonic rhythms in $ or 3. There, 
prostrate, with clasped hands, their 
weeping eyes on the infant Saviour, 
the child Liberator, they intone these 
beautiful Latin strophes, a rare spe- 
cimen of spontaneous and popular 
poetry : 


AD PARVULUM CHRISTUM CONTRA 
HOSTES PATRIZ. 


I. 


Benevolus audi 

Quz tuz sunt laudi, 

O Parvule delicate ! 

Patriam defende ! 

Tu solus es agnus 

Et fortis et magnus ! 

Qui perfidum Turcam 

Compellis ad furcam ! 

Patriam! patriam! patriam 
Defende ! 


Mercifully listen to those who praise and 
implore thee, O tender Infant! Defend our 
country. Thou alone art the Lamb, alone 
powerful! alone great! Exterminator of 
the treacherous Turk. Our country, our 
country, ah! defend our country. 


Barbarous and artificial strophes, 
perhaps you think? Yes, measured 
by Lucretius and Virgil, they may be ; 
poor, thin, leonine verses like those of 
the twelfth century Benedictine monk 
who wrote, 


Gloria factorum temere conceditur horum, 


singing verses without prosodial mea- 
sure, their vehement and rapid rhyme 
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answering for every thing. And yet 
this learned barbarism, borrowed from 
the seventh century, from a poetry in 
ruins, gives life to the ardent flame 
and the tragic sorrow it expresses. It 
is a deep cry of anguish from the in- 
nermost depths of a stricken people’s 
heart. 

We hear the divine and childlike 
victim invoked in his feebleness by a 
vanquished nation, and appealed to 
in his shivering nakedness (et friges e¢ 
taces) by the oppressed in tears, and 
these cries form a sad though sublime 
harmony. The unknown ecclesiasti- 
cal minstrel—for the poetry is anony- 
mous—continues: ~ 
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O nefas! O crimen ! 
Mors transit limen ! 
O Parvule delicate ! 
Patriam defende ! 
Jam victima sumus, 
Et pulvis et fumus, 
Patriam ! 
Patriam ! 
Patriam defende ! 


O injustice! Ocrime! Death advances ! 
O tender Infant ! defend our country. Al- 
ready are we victims, naught but smoke and 
dust, Our country, etc., etc. 


3. 


Tu nudus hic jaces 
Et friges et taces ! 
O Parvule delicate ! 
Patriam defende ! 
Minusculum pectus, 
Duriusculus lectus ! 
Nihilominus telo 
Pugnabis e ccelo! 
Patriam ! 
Patriam ! 
Patriam defende ! 


‘ All naked as we see thee, and cold and 
silent! O tender Infant! defend our coun- 
try. Delicate is thy breast. Hard is thy 
couch! And yet, from heaven on high, wilt 
thou combat for us! Our country, etc., etc. 


This people’s poet and clever La- 
tinist is liberal of his diminutives, m- 
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nusculum, duriusculus, and displays, 
withal, a curious affectation of rhyming 
richness, Zurcam, furcam ; lectus, pec- 
tus; laudi, audi; magnus, agnus. 
And yet there is deep emotion and 
profound lyric agitation compressed 
into the shortest possible strophes, 
all vigorously concise and eloquently 
expressive. We omit several beauti- 
ful verses : 
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Grassantur, 

Furantur, 

Predantur, 

Bacchantur ! 

O Parvule delicate ! 

Patriam defende ! 

Nil tutum 

Nil ausum, 

Nil satis est clausum ! 

Nil! foedera valent. 

Cum heereses calent. 
Patriam ! 
Patriam ! 

Patriam defende ! 


Devastating, raging, slaying, in orgies 
they ruin. O tender Infant! defend our 
country. Naught is safe with us, naught 
withholds them. Heresy triumphs! Trea- 
ties are trampled upon! Our country, etc., 
etc. 


5. 


Polonia perit 

Et spolium erit. 

O Parvule delicate ! 

Patriam defende ! 

Tu fregeris nisi 

Vim hostis invisi, 

Oppresseris facem 

Et dederis pacem ! 
Patriam ! 
Patriam ! 

Patriam defende ! 


Poland perishes. A prey she becomes. 
O tender Infant! defend our country. Seal- 
ed is her fate, unless thou breakest the force 
of the enemy that crushes her ; unless thou 
givest peace. Our country, etc,, etc. 


6. 


Est tempus, est hora 
Ne, quzeso, sit mora ! 
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O Parvule delicate ! 
Patriam defende ! 
Vicini laborant, 
Et aliud orant ! 
Quod perfidus hostis 
Nos, superi, nostis ! 
Patriam ! 
Patriam ! 
Patriam defende ! 


The time and the hour have come. Oh! 
delay not, I implore. O tender Infant! 
saye our country. With other things our 


neighbors are occupied. Thou, O God su- 
preme ! knowest the designs of the enemy. 
Defend, defend our country ! 

How admirable the popular sim- 
plicity preserved here—an infantine 
tenderness, a Slavonian murmur, a 
solemn melody resembling the moan- 
ing sigh of weeping willows, an echo 
of those charming Lithuanian ballads 
finding voice in. the grand old eccle- 
siastical Roman idiom. 





THROUGH DEVIOUS WAYS. 


CHAPTER I, 


I was given to psychological stu- 
dies in those days ; was fond of attri- 
buting vagaries of disposition and 
eccentricities of temper to inherited 
perversions, insurmountable in them- 
selves, and consequently the misfor- 
tunes—not faults—of their posses- 
sors. At that time I firmly believed 
in the mysterious attraction of soul to 
soul; in the mutual recognition of 
kindred spirits, and their sympathy 
with each other from behind the bar- 
riers of flesh and blood. I do not 
say I have quite abandoned the opin- 
ion now; but there is a reservation. 

I had dipped a little into German 
mysticism ; had sifted, as I thought, 
all creeds to the bottom—all save 
one. For Catholicity and its “ super- 
stitions” I had always entertained 
too profound a contempt to seek to 
acquire a further knowledge of its doc- 
trines than any intelligent American 


can learn from the well-read (?) theo- ’ 


logians who form its antipodes, and 
who launch forth anathemas against 


Rome on high-days and _ holidays 
when other subjects weary or grow 
flat. I flattered myself that my ac- 
quaintance with this particular form 
of idolatry was quite thorough for all 
practical purposes ; the contamination 
extended no further; and yet I believe 
my case would represent that of nine 
tenths of the thinking, intelligent Pro- 
testants of this peculiarly-favored and 
grace-illumined country. 

It was—for me—the first party of 
the season. January had almost 
danced itself away, and the fashiona- 
bles were beginning to anticipate 
Lent; but until to-night I had per- 
sistently refused all invitations from 
friends and acquaintances. Of the 
former I had very few; I had grown 
tired of the world, of pleasureeseek- 
ing, of myself. What wonder, when, 
in the great city of New York, with 
its hundreds of thousands ‘of throb- 
bing hearts, there was not one to 
whom in solemn truth I could hold 
out the right hand of friendship ; not 
one upon whose sympathies I could 
anchor, should the tide of fortune turn 
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and leave me, a rich man to-day, the 
sport of her cruel waves to-morrow ? 

I prided myself on being cynical, 
turning out of the way of all step- 
ping-stones that might have led to a 
happier existence; there was little 
faith in human nature in my heart, no 
religion in my soul. 

Dissatisfied with my own aimless 
life, I sought no mirror in the lives 
of, others; self-sufficient and cold, I 
avoided kindness and sympathetic as- 
sociations. I was just at that point 
when satiety and disgust render the 
world and its attributes almost unen- 
durable. 

On the evening before mentioned, 
I had been introduced to young ladies 
by the dozen ; had mentally criticised, 
weighed, and found wanting each 
one upon whom I had inflicted the 
bane of my company through a 
dance. Tired and ill-humored, I was 
about going forward to take leave of 
the hostess, when a féw words spoken 
just behind me made me pause and 
look around, curious to know who 
the “ sweet singer” might be. 

It was a woman’s voice, clear and 
sweet, and the words were, “ No, 
thank you; I never dance the round 
dances.” 

But a surging crowd of feverish 
waltzers drifted by me at the mo- 
ment, as the delirious strains of 
Strauss’s Zamora floated up from the 
balcony, and the face I would have 
scanned was lost amid the throng. 

As I moved off a little from the 
dancers, and watched cheeks flush and 
bright eyes grow brighter at the call 
of voluptuous music, I could not but 
wonder at the inconsistency of fate 
and fortune that had brought into 
this ultra-fashionable gathering a lady, 
certainly young, and probably beau- 
tiful, who “ did not dance the round 
dances.” 

I passed into the adjoining room. 
Several of the waltzers, tired and 
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heated, had left the crowded salon 
before me; here and there a stray 
wall-flower tried to look unconscious 
and happy in the midst of desolation ; 
but my eye psychological wandered 
in vain up and down, seeking a face 
that would seem to indicate the owner 
of the voice heard a few moments 
before. At length a very young girl 
issued from a group that had been 
standing near an open window, and, 
as I marked the expression of her 
faultless mouth and soft blue eyes, I 
said to myself, “ That is the one.” But 
at the moment a gay young West- 
Pointer stepped forward to meet her, 
and in another instant my Madonna 
was whirling through the giddy maze. 

“ Pshaw!” I ejaculated half aloud, 
disappointed to find my intuitiveness 
at fault, and turned as I did so to en- 
counter an old friend, not seen for 
some time, who entered from the con- 
servatory in company with a lady. 

Surprise and pleasure caused us 
momentarily to forget politeness, so 
that several sentences were inter- 
changed before Armitage recollected 
himself, and said, “ Allow me, Helen. 
My friend, Mr. Moray, Miss Foster.” 
I muttered something—the young 
lady bowed; that was all. The cou- 
ple passed on; and I am bound to 
confess that I did not notice the 
color of the lady’s eyes or hair, and 
never once thought of her expression, 
psychologist as I was. 

I recognized no kinship of feeling 
or sympathy as we stood within the 
circle of each other’s magnetism; and 
yet my “destiny” had come to me, 
and the soul within -me, that was to 
have risen and grown conscious 2¢ 
the approach, stood mute and made 
no sign. 

After that, Fred Armitage called at 
my rooms several times, and succeed- 
ed in winning me away from my ex- 
clusiveness, in so much that I promis- 
ed to be at his disposal for New 
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Year’s day, on condition that his 
visits of congratulation would be few 
and well chosen. He laughed at my 
conceit, as he was pleased to call it. 
“TI don’t fancy every body any more 
than you do, Ed,” he said; “ but one 
must make allowances and be socia- 
ble with the world. There’s a differ- 
ence between friends and acquaint- 
ances. One need not have the for- 
mer if one doesn’t wish; but the latter 
are indispensable, unless you give up 
the amenities of civilization at once.” 
After which remark we sallied forth. 

Toward evening, and when I had 
vowed for the fourth time that each 
successive call would be my last, 
Fred paused before a handsome house 
on Fifth Avenue. 

“T am not going in,” I said, almost 
savagely, as he announced his inten- 
tion of entering. 

“ Only here,” he answered, “ and I 
promise I'll go home with you. I 
must call. I should have made this 
one first; but I wanted to save the 
best morsel for the last. Come; Helen 
would never forgive me if I neglected 
her to-day.” 

“ And what claim has the young 
lady on your time and affections ?” 
I asked, somewhat more quietly than 
before, “ you are not in love, or en- 
gaged, or any thing of that kind ?” 

“ Ni lun ni l'autre ; itis my cousin, 
Helen Foster. I introduced you at 
Mrs, Parry’s.” 

I had not time to say more ; for the 
door opened at this juncture, and we 
were ushered into a large and elegant- 
ly furnished parlor, where sat two 
ladies—one old, and very charming 
in her old age ; the other young and 
beautiful. Not lovely; there was no- 
thing airy or fragile about her; but 
radiant, with a fresh, bright color in 
her cheeks that made one think of 
long walks taken on wintry mornings ; 
with large brown eyes, which, while 
they did not fall or fear as they looked 
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into yours, yet had a shade of reti- 
cence, almost bashfulness, in their un- 
troubled depths ; with a wealth of 
rippling hair, golden brown, crowning 
the well-poised head and defining the 
delicate ear; with a hand that felt 
warm, soft, and friendly, as mine 
closed over it. 

“ We have met before, I believe,” 
she said, as Armitage repeated my 
name ; then, turning to the other lady, 
“Mr. Moray, grandmamma, a friend 
of Fred’s.” And the dear little figure 
in the arm-chair rose and greeted me 
most kindly. 

“Has there been no one here to- 
day, Helen ?” asked Fred ; “ you look 
as though you were quite fresh, and not 
at all fatigued from the exchange of 
compliments, hand-shaking, etc.” 

“Oh! yes, there have been some 
few,” she said. “But grandmamma 
lives entirely at home, and you know 
I patronize society but seldom ; con- 
sequently, we have been spared the 
dear five hundred particular friends, 
and flatter ourselves we feel quite as 
comfortable, notwithstanding. Isn’t it 
so, grandmamma?” And she placed 
her hand affectionately on the old lady’s 
arm. As the tones of her clear, well- 
modulated voice reached my ear, a 
vision of lights and flowers and flying 
feet rose before me, and I almost 
heard the bewildering waltz-music 
float through the air. And then, lift- 
ing my eyes to the face of the lady 
before me, I recognized my vara avis 
of that evening—the girl of the period 
who did not dance round dances. 

To say that I was not interested 
in her from the first, would be to say 
an untruth. Her personality affected 
me pleasantly,and somewhat strangely. 
There was a freshness and elasticity 
about her that did not proceed from 
inexperience or unacquaintance with 
the world; for dignity and self-pos- 
session characterized her every move- 
ment, and yet she seemed entirely 
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unconscious of any laim to origina- 
lity or naturalness ; because she was 
so natural. Our call, that was to 
have been so short, lengthened itself 
into an hour. Fred and his cousin 
made themselves mutually agreeable. 
I addressed myself to the elder lady, 
now and then exchanging a few words 
with the others. 

When Fred arose to take leave, I 
felt no disposition to join him, and 
very unaccountably and inconsistent- 
ly reproached him in my own mind 
for being in a hurry. 

For the first time in many months 
I had felt sociably disposed, and had 
endeavored to make myself agree- 
able; and I was reluctant to leave 
that quiet, home-like parlor and its 
occupants, both so different from the 
brilliant, giddy butterflies within the 
flutter of whose wings I had been 
vacillating all that day. As we pass- 
ed out into the still, cold night, I 
looked up at the quiet stars with a 
kindly feeling. Fred talked in an 
unbroken stream until we reached my 
rooms. Arrived there, we spent the 
rest of the evening smoking and chat- 
ting. I expressed myself pleased with 
his cousin and her grandmother, 
whose only grandchild and sole heir- 
ess he informed me she was. The 
clock struck twelve as he rose to go. 
After I had come back to the fire, I 
remember the wholly strange, almost 
sorrowful feeling that possessed me. 
Gazing into the dying embers, I 
dreamed a half-waking dream, where- 
in the ghosts of other New Years dead 
and gone took form and shape, and 
with shadowy, reproachful gestures, 
seemed to beckon me away, back 
through old scenes and hopes and 
yearnings—faded— buried—vanished 
all for ever. 


CHAPTER II. 


One afternoon in early spring, I 
happened to pass the cathedral just 
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as service was over. I had spent the 
previous evening with Miss Foster— 
an event of not unusual occurrence 
now, although I never called unless 
when accompanied by Armitage. The 
current of my thoughts flowed plea- 
santly as the crowd of devout wor- 
shippers issued forth from their devo- 
tions. A lady passed out of the gate, 
and I immediately recognized the 
figure as that of Miss Foster. “ Ec- 
centric, certainly,” I thought; “just 
like what I would imagine she might 
do. Strange that some of our most 
intelligent and highly educated wo- 
men can fancy this attending Catholic 
churches.” 

I quickened my steps, and in a mo- 
ment was at her side. 

“ Have you been at vespers, Mr. 
Moray ?” she asked, as though it were 
the most natural thing in the world 
that I should have been there. 

“Not I,” I replied laughingly ; 
* but you have, I presume ?” 

“ Yes,” she rejoined, “ grandmam- 
ma will be scolding me, I am afraid, 
I went up-stairs to lie down after din 
ner, having a slight headache. But 
once in my room, I felt as though 
a walk would benefit me more, so I 
stole out.” 

“ A crowded church is not the best 
place in the world in which to get 
rid of the headache,” I responded. 

** Mine has vanished, however,” was 
the reply. “It had quite disappear- 
ed before I reached the church.” 

“Do you affect Catholic ceremo- 
nies generally, Miss Foster ?” I ask- 
ed; “or rather do you admire Catho- 
licism in the abstract? Or is it the 
incense and music and wax tapers 
that possess charms for you ?” 

“ All these collectively have attrac- 
tions for me,” she answered; “but 
not in the way you imagine. You 
are inclined to believe, no doubt, 
that it is some romantic and impres- 
sionable vein in my nature that sends 
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me within the influence of Catholic 
ceremonies and their accessories. But 
we are all liable to error; and you 
will not be deeply wounded, I hope, 
if I venture to advise you of your 
mistake in this instance. I am a Ca- 
tholic, and hold all these things as a 
part of my faith.” 

“A Catholic!” I exclaimed in un- 
disguised astonishment. “A Catho- 
lic! Not a Roman Catholic, Miss 
Foster? You mean that you are 
one in the true sense of the term ?” 

“ T hope I do—I think that is what 
I mean. I am, by the grace of God, 
a Roman Catholic.” And it seemed 
to me she spoke almost maliciously, 
as though deliberately to wound my 
dearest prejudices. 

“ You will the more readily excuse 
me for my inability to realize this in- 
formation,” I replied, “when I tell 
you that until now my acquaintance 
with members of your church has 
been very limited, and that those 
whom I have met have always be- 
longed to the lowest classes of so- 
ciety. I find it difficult to convince 
myself that you can profess a belief 
whose tenets have always appeared 
to me to be a web of superstition. 
My associates have been altogether 
Protestant, and my prejudices, as 
you would call them, very decided 
wherever Rome was concerned. You 
may think me blunt, even imperti- 
nent; but allow me at the same time 
to acknowledge that I feel confident 
there must be something good and 
beautiful in a religion that one of 
your intelligence and refinement ad- 
mires and professes.” 

“There is something good and 
beautiful in all religions,” she answer- 
ed, “ or they would not be worthy of 
the name—mere attempts and half 
promises as most of them are. But 
in ours all is goodness and beauty. 
I can pardon, even understand your 
prejudices; for I shared them once. 
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I was born and educated in the Pres- 
byterian faith ; a faith hard, cold, and 
unconsoling. I can remember the 
time when I regarded Catholicity as 
but another form of heathenism. For 
your estimate of my intelligence and 
refinement I can only thank you—all 
the more as you have never had op- 
portunity to judge correctly of either; 
consequently I must take the verdict 
for what it is worth. But here I am 
at home, and the lamps are lighted. 
How late it must be. Thank you 
again, and good evening.” 

With a little rippling laugh she left 
my side, and almost before I had time 
to answer her parting salutation, she 
had tripped up the steps and entered 
the house. 

A crowd of conflicting thoughts 
pursued each other in my mind as I 
continued my walk. A consciousness 
that I endeavored vainly to ignore 
grew stronger as I reflected on what 
had passed, and weighed more mi- 
nutely all the circumstances of our 
meeting and acquaintance. And with 
it was mingled a feeling of disappoint- 
ment, almost of vexation and pain, as 
though I had been touched and as- 
sailed by some detested enemy. 

I grew restless; nothing satisfied 
me. People said I looked ill. No 
wonder, when I sat up half the night 
trying to divert my mind from tbe 
study of its own problems, to those 
of incomprehensible German philo- 
sophy. I reasoned with what I was 
pleased to term my weakness. But 
what could I do? I had kept out 
of the way of temptation; I had 
avoided assemblies where I knew she 
was likely to be; twenty times I had 
stood upon the threshold of her home, 
and as often turned and retraced my 
steps. One night I sat alone in my 
room, and almost vowed to put the 
thought of her from my mind at once 
and for ever. As I mused, Armitage 
entered unannounced. 
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“ Desolate and melancholy as ever,” 
he said cheerfully, and the sound of 
his happy voice made me desperate. 
Suddenly, involuntarily, I might say, 
I found myself answering him, 

“T am tired of being desolate and 
melancholy though ;” then carelessly, 
“ What if we saunter down to Miss 
Foster’s ?” 

Fred was all willingness, while sur- 
prised at my change of mood. We 
walked leisurely along. When we 
reached the house, Fred remarked 
that the shutters were closed, and 
that there was some probability of 
the young lady being out. I said 
nothing, but made a solemn compact 
with myself while we waited. “Ifshe 
is not at home,” I thought, “ that vow 
shall be registered and kept; if she is, 
che sera sera.” 

Miss Helen was at home, the ser- 
vant said. She reproached me for 


not having called in such a length of 
time, and wondered if the revelation 


made at our last meeting had not 
helped to keep meaway. ‘Then turn- 
ing, to her cousin she said laughingly, 
“ Mr. Moray was horrified the other 
day, to hear of my being a Catholic.” 


“The other day ?” Ianswered. “It 
is fully three months ago, and I have 
not yet been able to reconcile my 
mind to the fact.” 

“Tt is a fact though, Ed,” said Ar- 
mitage ; “and greatly as I deplored the 
calamity when it happened four years 
ago, I must confess that Helen has 
changed for the better in the interval. 
You see, she was most irrepressible, 
some time since—before her conver- 
sion, as she calls it—doing every thing 
by fits and starts, and holding every 
one under the severest of despotisms ; 
but I actually believe this little devo- 
tion she has, this habit of confessing, 
has toned her down and made her the 
rational creature we see her. That's 
how you account for the change, isn’t 
it, coz?” 
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“Fred, you are unconscionable, 
Mr. Moray knows you as well as I 
do, no doubt, and weighs your vera- 
city proportionately. You don’t ad- 
mire Shelley, Mr. Moray ?” interro- 
gatively, as I turned over the pages 
of a richly bound edition of that au- 
thor which lay upon a little table near 
me. 
“No; and yet I do not look at 
him from the same point of view as 
you probably would. I think he was 
crazy. You, I suppose, would pass a 
more merciless judgment.” 

“Let us be charitable,” she said, 
“and hope that he was insane. But 
unhappily his was a species of insani- 
ty of which there are but too many 
instances.” 

After that, the talk fell upon books 
generally. The hours slipped by, and 
eleven o’clock had struck before we 
took leave. Before I left her that 
night, I had thrown down the barriers 
crumbling so long; I had seen and 
recognized a true, womanly woman, 
and, all unknown to her, had accept- 
ed what I knew to be the inevitable. 

After this I went often to the en- 
chanted castle. My fairy princess 
was nearly always accessible, but so 
she was to tlre rest of the world as 
well. How could I hope to be the 
favored knight, when her smiles were 
bestowed on all so generously? She 
was invariably kind and cordial; 
sometimes slightly sarcastic and criti- 
cal, but never moody or sad. I often 
wondered from what source she drew 
her abundant cheerfulness, and how 
she managed to preserve it. 

Never by word or look had I inti- 
mated my own feelings toward her; 
something told me to linger at the 
gate of paradise, content to see the 
roses blooming without daring to ven- 
ture in. I felt that a suspicion once 
aroused in her mind would change 
our relations completely; and I had 
not begun to hope. 
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As things stood, we grew to be 
excellent friends. Our views differed 
widely on many points, but religion 
was the only really sensitive topic. 
More than once I had noticed a look 
of pain in her face when I startled 
her with some of my materialistic 
views, and at last we tacitly avoided 
the subject altogether. While I ad- 
mired her beautiful simplicity and 
faith, I could not understand then, as 
I do now, how any aspersion cast 
upon that faith could wound her as 
deeply as though it sought herself, 
and I had never wished to take it 
from her. In hopeful moments, few 
and far between, when I had dared to 
think of her as my wife, the thought 
of her religion and the absence of it 
in me had, strangely enough, never in- 
truded itself upon me. Consequent- 
ly, it was from no desire to weaken 
or alter her convictions in any parti- 
cular that I became almost involunta- 
rily instrumental in bringing matters 
to a crisis. 

We had been reading French to- 
gether, or, to speak more correctly, I 
had been reading it to her, one even- 
ing of every week, with the ostensible 
purpose of improving my pronuncia- 
tion under her tutelage; for she spoke 
the language beautifully. 

One day an old Parisian who lodg- 
ed in the house with me, and who oc- 
casionally made my sitting-room the 
theatre of a homily on Victor Hugo, 
Sainte-Beuve, and their confréres, laid 
upon my table a copy of. Renan’s 
“ grand succes.” 

“ Read it,” he said; “read it in the 
original; it loses by translation.” 

I promised to do so. That even- 


ing I took it with me to Miss Fos- 
ter’s, As I walked leisurely along, the 
thought struck me that my “ teacher” 
might probably not admire the “ grand 
succes ;” but it only lingered a mo- 
ment, and troubled me but little. 
“No harm in bringing it, any how— 
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the style is good,” I soliloquized, and 
rang the bell in a happier frame of 
mind than I had known for weeks. 
Fred usually joined us on French 
evenings, but to-night another en- 
gagement claimed him. Helen was 
sitting alone when I entered the par- 
lor. 

“Grandmamma has a_ headache 
this evening, and will not be down,” 
she said apologetically. 

I sat down, made a few trifling re- 
marks, to which she responded, and 
then arose to bring the book we had 
been reading. 

“Wait, I have something else to- 
night,” I said, taking the volume from 
the table where I had placed it. 

“ What is it?” she asked, resuming 
her seat, 

“ Renan’s book,” I replied confi- 
dently. “I thought I would bring it 
with me. He has an excellent style 
—unique and polished. He is the 
last sensation, you know.” 

“T will not read it,” she said ina 
low tone. 

“T’ll read and you will listen,” I 
answered. “That is the usual ar- 
rangement, is it not ?” 

“ T will not listen ;” she replied, and 
I saw by the angry flush mantling 
her forehead that I had committed a 
grave error; that she misunderstood 
my motives and was vexed. 

“Pardon me,” I said. “We will 
not read it, if you so desire; but at 
the same time there can be no harm 
in informing one’s self on opposite 
views from our own. This is the spi- 
rit in which I- should read the book, 
not fearing that it would bias my mind 
either one way or the other. Can 
you not be as liberal ?” 

She left her seat and began finger- 
ing in a nervous way the ornaments 
that lay upon the mantel. 

“TIT have no wish to hear my God 
and my religion railed and blasphem- 
ed at either at first or second hand,” 
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she said. “It would be none the less 
painful coming from the lips of one 
whom I had almost learned to call 
friend; but who has to-night in a very 
few words shown me my mistake. 
For my religion I have long been 
aware that you cherish an undisguis- 
ed contempt; for myself I had hoped 
you entertained no. contemptuous feel- 
ing. Surely, I have never given you 
reason for your action of this evening.” 

While she was speaking I had 
shaped my course. Precipitate as it 
might be, there was nothing left me 
now but a declaration of my real sen- 
timents, unless I would forfeit her es- 
teem forever. Fully conscious of the 
disadvantages of time and circum- 
stance as I was, and without any 
presumption of success, I then and 
there resolved to tell her the whole 
truth. It was but a hastening to the 
end. 

“ Stop one moment,” I replied; “a 
word with you. You have wronged 
me by intimating that I purposed 
aught of disrespect to you or your 
religion by what I have unthinkingly 
done this evening. I could do neither ; 
for I love you. How deeply, I, who 
have struggled with that love for 
months, alone can know ; how entirely 
and unselfishly, you perhaps might 
learn, could you find it in your heart 
to let me show you ; how vainly, my 
own heart tells me while I watch your 
face. Surprised you may be—I have 
no doubt you are ; displeased too, but 
I take no blame to myself for that. 
An honest man dares lift his eyes to 
a noble woman ; and whatever be my 
faults, and they are many; wherever 
lie my errors, and they are thickly 
sown, I still can call myself an honest 
man.” 

She moved further away from where 
I stood, and once or twice, while I 
was speaking, made a movement as 
though to interrupt me. As I uttered 
the last words, I saw her eyes flash, 


and a half sarcastic smile wreathe it- 
self about her lips. 

“ You call yourself an honest man,” 
she said ; “an honest man! What is 
your code, and who the law-giver? 
Is it honest to leave untilled and brier- 
strewn the soil that has been given 
you in trust for an endless harvest- 
time ; to waste the talents that have 
been bestowed on you with lavish 
hand; to spend days and months 
and years in pleasant idleness, as you 
have done, and as you do? Is it 
honest to wrap yourself in a mantle of 
false and hollow cynicism, lest your 
better nature might have opportunity 
to assert its capacities and prove its 
possibilities ; to scoff at all creeds and 
professions of religion as so many 
shams and superstitions, because from 
the nature of the life you lead your 
own ideal must be both hypocrisy and 
sham ? I am only a woman, and such 
men as you place but little confidence 
in a woman’s judgment and far-sighted- 
ness. But I have read you deeper 
than yousuppose. Evening after even- 
ing, while you sat here reading, talk- 
ing to me, I have been studying you. 
I have recognized emotions that your 
pride would call weaknesses ; thoughts 
that your worldly wisdom seeks to 
cover with a jest or smile ; great capa- 
bilities of sacrifice that your every-day 
exterior conceals under di/et/ante tastes 
and careless ways. I have seen that 
in your eye, heard that in your voice, 
which has made me marvel how a soul 
like yours could be content with husks 
and bitterness. For you, yourself, I 
could have sympathy; but I scorn the 
evil spirit that is in you.” 

I had loved her before; but as she 
stood there taxing me with that to the 
consciousness of which I was but just 
awakening, my love gave one great 
bound and seemed to sit enthroned 
high above sight or sound of human 
passion, even while, with every word 
she uttered, the knowledge of its vain 
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endeavor fastened itself more firmly 
upon me. I was about to speak, but 
she interrupted me, and the words 
came more slowly now, and more 
kindly. 

“T may have spoken harshly,” she 
said. “Indeed, Il amsure I have. But 
it was of yourself with regard to your- 
self, and in what I said there was no 
thought of my own connection with 
the subject. As to that part of it, I can 
have none; but I think, however much 
or little a woman esteems a man, there 
must be something especially tender in 
her dealings with one who has made 
her the offering of his love. You will 
believe me, then, when I say that I 
am pained, deeply pained, that you 
should have given yours to me, or 
deemed its acknowledgment necessary. 
Words are idle and superfluous here. 
I can and do appreciate it; I can be, 
I am your friend. Forgive me if I 
have been harsh; in calmer moments 
you will come to think of me as one 
whose words were quick and too im- 
pulsive, but who had your interest 
at heart. Now let me go. Do not 
speak further, I beg of you; it would 
only pain us both.” 

“ But a few words,” I said; “a very 
few. You have aimed surely, and 
struck deep. I do not blame you for 
my mistake, nor for that which you 
term harshness. I cannot, since I 
recognize its truth, The difference 
between you and most women is, that 
you are brave enough to speak that 
truth; for you are too free from 
vanity or falsity of any kind, I know, 
ever to speak other than your earn- 
est thoughts. I may have scoffed at 
creeds; I have never scoffed at God; 
give me at least this merit. I have 
dreamed a dream—we all do at some 
time, I believe; may yours be happy 
.ealizations always. Good-by.” 

With a sudden glare the firelight 
flashed upon the wall, and the red 
glow shone full upon her face, paler 
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than usual, but calm. There were 
tears in her eyes as they met mine; 
but what woman with a woman’s 
heart could be unmoved at such a 
moment ? 

“Good-by,” she answered, almost 
inaudibly. I paused to hear no more; 
the next moment the door closed be- 
hind me, and I was in the street. 


CHAPTER III. 


I went abroad, through the princi- 
pal cities of the old world, and by 
quiet ways to unpretending places, 
where travellers seldom go. My 
heart sought rest and quiet; my soul 
was beginning to shake off the tor- 
por that had enchained it ; taking in, 
almost unconsciously, silent influen- 
ces that pervaded my whole being. 
Truths forced themselves upon me 
unawares, and my ears did not refuse 
to hear them. Across the wide Atlan- 
tic some one was praying for me, 
although I did not know it while she 
prayed—one whose face I vainly 
strove to banish from my memory, 
whose voice ran through the current 
of my troubled dreams. And yet it 
was with no hope of winning her love 
in the future that I opened my heart 
and mind to the study of sacred 
things. That idea never came to 
me. The whole purpose of my 
life seemed changed. How often I 
thought of her denunciation of my 
aimless existence, my “ dilettante tastes 
and careless ways.” How often I 
thanked her that, all unconsciously 
though it were, she had opened to me 
new avenues of thought and action. 
“ Better to have loved and lost than 
never to have loved at all,” and so the 
work went on. Silently but surely 
my heart unclosed to the heavenly 
dews that fell upon it and renewed it. 
I remained some time in France and 
Italy, spent a few months in Ger- 
many, and then returned to England. 
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At the feet of one of the fathers of the 
Oratory in London I made my first 
confession, and tasted the ineffable 
sweetness of divine compassion. 

Nearly two years had passed, and 
the dole non far niente life, so natural 
once, grew wearisomenow. At home 
there was work for me to do; there 
lay my field and my mission. I did 
not attempt to disguise from myself 
the pain and renewal of old wounds 
that must inevitably follow my return. 
However, I resolved to nerve myself 
for the ordeal, and promised my ti- 
midity the struggle would be short, 
and then the world lay before me. A 
world in which there were great things 
to be learned and conquered. 

I had written to Armitage once 
after my departure, and received an 
immediate answer, asking me to con- 
tinue the correspondence. To his 
letter I had not replied, and I was 
almost entirely ignorant of affairs at 
home. 

I landed in New York one bright 
September day, and the first feeling 
of strangeness vanished as I walked 
through the crowded streets, and re- 
cognized the familiar faces of former 
acquaintances. My whilom landlady 
received me with open arms; my old 
quarters had just been vacated, and 
I was speedily reinstalled. I had not 
been in town two days, when Armi- 
tage rushed in one evening, glad to 
see me, and brimful of news. 

“ Strange freak of yours that, Ed,” 
he said. “Icame around here one 
night by appointment; old lady met 
me with the information that you had 
sailed that day. I couldn’t believe 
it. Went to Helen’s, to see if she 
knew any thing about it; but she 
didn’t. Then I felt sure the whole 
thing was a joke. You and she were 
such friends that I could not think 
you'd have gone off in that way, 
without saying good-by. That soli- 
tary letter of yours was worse than 
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none at all; provoking in you to re- 
lapse into silence again, when a fellow 
thought he had got on your track. 
How soon do you intend to be off 
again ?” 

“ Not for a while yet,” I answered. 
“T think I shall remain at home now. 
By the way, how is Miss Foster ?—or 
is she Miss Foster yet ?—and her 
grandmother ?” 

“ The old lady died the winter after 
you left New York; but Helen is liv- 
ing in the homestead yet. A married 
sister of mine is domiciled there too, 
at present—Laura; you’ve heard me 
speak of her. She wasliving in Balti- 
more when you were one of us. He- 
len is not married; not for the want 
of suitors though ; she has refused be- 
tween ten and fifty splendid offers, to 
my certain knowledge.” 

“‘ Of course she makes you her confi- 
dent ?” I said quizzingly. 

“ Pas du tout—a fine one I’d be; 
but I guess all these things. She és 
an odd girl. Not too pious, although 
a devout Catholic, but hard to please. 
By the way, I am due at Helen’s to- 
night; won’t you come? You can’t 
expect her to call on you.” 

I made some excuse; and Fred 
went off without me, promising, how- 
ever, to report me “ safe and sound.” 
Although I knew that, sooner or later, 
I should meet her, I could not face 
the ordeal as yet ; and preferred that, 
when it did take place, the meeting 
should be accidental. 

The next week I attended a con- 
cert at the Academy of Music. Di- 
rectly in front of me two seats re- 
mained unoccupied until the prima 
donna had made her first bow to the 
audience, and was preluding her song 
with a few prefatory trills. 

I turned my eyes from the stage 
to meet those of a lady who passed 
to one of the vacant chairs; and the 
next moment Fred Armitage was say- 
ing, “You here, Moray? I am glad 
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we are near you. He has changed, 
Nellie, don’t you think ?” as his com- 
panion extended her hand in silence. 
Then, as I greeted her, a single “ wel- 
come home” fell from her lips, and 
that was all. 

No change in her. The same pure, 
truthful eyes ; the old-time sweetness 
in her voice and smile; the old-time 
charm about her still. As I looked 
at her, and heard her speak, I realized 
how vain had been the delusion that 
prompted me to seek peace and dis- 
enchantment within the sphere of her 
influence. Once, during a pause in 
the music, she asked my opinion of 
the singer. I must have appeared 
constrained and awkward ; for I have 
a half recollection of muttering some 
indistinct answer. I left before the 
performance was over. I did not care 
to court misery—my present situation 
was deplorable enough—and I was 
anxious to get away from Fred’s per- 
tinacity, which I knew would assert 
itself if we went in company from the 
music-hall. 

Afterward I steadily resisted all so- 
licitations from Armitage to call at his 
sister’s; although he often expressed 
a desire to introduce me. However, 
having met him one day in company 
with his brother-in-law, I promised 
the latter gentleman to call at his resi- 
dence. Not to have done so would 
have made my conduct appear eccen- 
tric and ridiculous. About dusk the 
next evening Fred came in. 

“Come to Auvergne’s with me to- 
night,” he said. “ Walter has gone 
to Baltimore on business, and Helen 
with him. She intends spending the 
winter with some relatives there. 
Laura is alone, and may be we could 
cheerher up. I am sorry Walter and 
Nellie are absent; but you'll get ac- 
quainted with the best little woman in 
the world.” 

There was no help forit. The pre- 
sent, too, afforded the best opportu- 
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nity. I went, and received a cordial 
welcome from Mrs. Auvergne, who 
was all that her brother had described 
her, and more. 

“So this is Mr. Moray,” she said, 
as Fred introduced me. “I have 
heard of you so frequently that I 
know you already. And Helen has 
sometimes mentioned you.” 

The evening passed pleasantly. As 
we were about leaving, our hostess 
warmly invited me to renew the visit. 
“Come soon, and as often as you 
like,” she said; “we shall be always 
pleased to see you.” 

Inconsistently enough, I departed 
from my proposed line of conduct in 
so far as to accept her invitation. It 
was lonely sitting in my bachelor 
abode those long winter evenings; 
and, after five or six weeks’ acquaint- 
ance, I had called so frequently at 
Mrs. Auvergne’s as to feel more at 
home there than anywhere else in 
New York. I did not think much of 
the future, of the difficulties that must 
arise when another member of the 
family should resume her place in the 
circle ; or, if I did, I was wise or fool- 
ish enough not to anticipate them. 

Meeting Mr. Auvergne near home 
one evening, he brought me zolens 
volens in to tea. We found his wife 
in the parlor, with her three charming 
little girls, who had become great 
friends of mine, and who knew me 
under the title of “Uncle Fred’s 
brother.” 

“Something for you, Laura,” said 
Paterfamilias, as he threw a letter into 
her lap. 

“From Helen, is it not ?” 

“ Yes; excuse me, Mr. Moray, while 
I glance over it. I always give He- 
len’s letters two or three readings. 
She is growing quite dissipated. ‘I 
have been to three parties this week,’ 
she writes; ‘much against my incli- 
nation, you will imagine. But Maud 
and Alice lead such gay lives that 
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one is kept in a perpetual round of 
sight-seeing and enjoyment—as the 
world goes. I could never be con- 
tent to live this way; and feel dubious 
as to whether I can find it compati- 
ble with real duties at home to re- 
main the promised time. You re- 
proached me before I went away with 
being low-spirited, Laura. Your pa- 
nacea has not proved beneficial. I 
am, if not melancholy, not half so 
cheerful in my mind, as Fred would 
say, as when I left you. So don’t be 
surprised to see me any morning 
about breakfast time. Tell the chil- 
dren, Cousin Helen is glad they have 
found a new friend; but’’—here the 
reader paused; and, after a hurried 
perusal of the remainder, replaced the 
missive in its envelope. 

“ Foolish Helen!” she said, as 
though talking to herself; then, sup- 
per being announced, there was no- 
thing more said on the subject. 

On Christmas eve I called with 
some presents for the children. I 
had promised them to enlist Santa 
Claus in their favor, and waited until 
I thought they would be asleep to 
bring what toys and trinkets they had 
told me confidentially would be ac- 
ceptable. Ushered into the parlor, 
I did not at first perceive in the dim 
light that some one was standing near 
the window. The noise of the door 
closing caused the occupant of the 
room to look round, and, as she did 
so, I recognized Miss Foster. 

“Excuse me,” I managed to arti- 
culate in my surprise; “I did not 
know you had returned, or that you 
were expected.” 

“T was not expected,” she answer- 
ed smilingly. “But I grew home- 
sick as Christmas approached, and as- 
tonished them all this morning at 
daylight. Will you sit down, Mr. 
Moray?” And she drew a chair for- 
ward. 

“Thank you,” I replied, “ not this 
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evening. I have merely brought 
some trifles for the little ones. We 
are great friends. I have become 
quite at home with them during your 
absence.” 

“So Laura tells me,” she answered ; 
“and they have not been silent 
either. They are very lovable chil- 
dren.” 

“T have found them so,” I rejoined. 
“T suppose they are all three dream- 
ing of Santa Claus at this moment. 
But I must be going. Be kind 
enough to present my compliments 
to Mrs. Auvergne, who is probably 
busy this evening. And allow me to 
wish you a very merry Christmas.” 

As I ceased speaking, the parlor 
door opened and the mistress of the 
house entered, bonneted and shawled 
for a walk, and accompanied by Fred, 
who announced himself a complete 
wreck from a frolic in the nursery. 

“ Good evening, Mr. Moray,” said 
the little lady cordially. “These for 
the children? Thank you; you are 
very kind; they will be so delighted. 
You see our wanderer has returned. 
Is she not looking well? Sit down, 
you must not go yet. Rather late 
for a lady to go shopping, is it not ? 
But I want something down-town, 
and Fred has volunteered to accom- 
pany me. We shall not be absent 
long; you must stay till we return. 
You and Helen are old friends, I 
know, and can manage to pass an 
hour pleasantly together.” 

I fancied Helen looked at me im- 
ploringly, as though to say, “ Do 
go away,” and I ventured to remon- 
strate. 

“ T am inexorable,” was the reply. 
“You are to remain till we come 
back. Fred, take his gloves; and 
Helen, ring for lights.” 

There was no withstanding such 
importunity. Reluctantly, but with 
as good grace as I could summon, I 
allowed myself to succumb to the 
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force of circumstances. Seeing there 
was no help for it, my companion in 
distress took some fancy knitting from 
a table near her, and soon appeared 
lost in its intricacies. For fully five 
minutes after the door closed on Mrs. 
Auvergne and her brother we sat in 
embarrassing silence—silence that at 
length grew unendurable. 

“You are sitting too far from the 
fire,” I said, by way of endeavor to 
mend matters; “there must be some 
draught from that window too.” 

“T prefer being near the light,” she 
answered, without looking up; “and 
I am not at all cold.” 

Another five minutes of silence. 
What should I say next? Could I 
sit there much longer? I did not 
think so. I felt as though I must make 
a desperate move and take my leave. 

Suddenly, pealing out upon the 
silent night, I heard the sound of 
bells. She heard them too, I knew, 
for I saw her lift her head to listen. 

“The Christmas chimes,” I said; 
“how beautifully they sound. I have 
heard them in Rome and Naples; 
last year I was in England at this 
season; but home music has charms 
peculiar to itself, and dearer than all 
other—at least so it seems to me.” 

“You believe in Christmas, then, as 
an institution ?” she answered smiling- 
ly, and with a touch of the old sar- 
casm in her voice. 

“Surely,” I replied gravely, “ since 
I believe in Christ. Inasmuch as a 
Catholic believes and reverences all 
that his church teaches and believes.” 

I looked at her face to see what 
effect my words would have, but it 
evinced no emotion of surprise. She 
answered quietly and assuredly, as 
though our ways had never been 
separate, 

“Yes, we who are Catholics enjoy 
the capacity of feeling and appreciat- 
ing these things as none do beside. 
Especially converts such as you and 
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I, who have known the experience 
of doubt and fear.” 

“JT was not aware,” I rejoined, 
“that you knew of my conversion.” 

“No?” she replied. “ I have known 
it some time, having seen you several 
times at Mass and Benediction. [| 
do not believe you would make the 
sign of the cross unless you held it to 
be the sign of salvation. And you do 
make it, I think.” 

“ No doubt the discovery surprised 
you, Miss Foster,” I continued. 

“No, it did not,” she answered. 
“T did not think the change would 
be accomplished sosoon, but I hoped 
great things for you.” 

“ Even when you accused me most 
bitterly ?” Why tread on dangerous 
ground ; but the words were spoken, 
and I could not recall them. 

“Even when I accused you most 
bitterly,” she said, in a low tone. 

“You are far-sighted, I perceive. 
Perhaps you may also have some 
idea of the manner in which this 
change was brought about. Perhaps 
I may have felt, may still feel, an 
indebtedness to some one, to whom 
it has been a matter of doubt with me 
as to whether I should acknowledge 
the obligation, or suffer it to go un- 
paid.” 

“]T may have an idea,” she replied, 
“yet not just such a one as that to 
which you make allusion. Some one 
may have been instrumental in awa- 
kening thought on the subject. But 
I have not been able to advance the 
idea further.” 

Fora moment I sat silent. “ Shall 
I tell her what she has done for me ?” 
I asked myself; “shall I open the old 
wound and let it bleed afresh? Will 
it be any sacrifice of my manliness if 
I tell her what a few moments ago J 
held it my duty and purpose to con- 
ceal ?” 

I drew my gaze from the fire and 
directed it toward her. The ivory 
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needle flew in and out between her 
slender fingers ; it seemed she had a 
task to do. My resolve was taken. 
But there was not the shadow of a 
hope in my soul when I spoke. 
Something impelled me—something, 
I knew not what; a desperate spirit, 
I thought it then; my good angel, I 
know now. 

“There is a debt and an obliga- 
tion,” I began, “ and an acknowledg- 
ment which I am proud to make, 
although the fact of its existence be 
almost death to me. A little more 
than two years ago, circumstances led 
to the revelation of that which but for 
those circumstances might have been 
unrevealed to-day. I offered you a 
love that had grown in my heart un- 
tilit interpenetrated every fibre of my 
being. You rejected it ; and that you 
did so, or why, I find no fault or 
blame. The folly was mine; I alone 
have borne the consequences. But 


while you disabused my mind of any 


wild hope it might have cherished in 
moments quite as wild, you told me 
some unpalatable truths. Until I met 
you I had lived a selfish, useless life. 
After I met you, the germs of some- 
thing better in me stirred now and 
then, and impulses that I more than 
once fought down knocked at secret 
doors where the dust and cobwebs of 
the world had gathered. Then the 
dénouement came, and after it the 
change in me.” 

Still knitting, the soft wool flew 
through her fingers faster and faster, 
as though she bade defiance to my 
moan. She did not look up as I 
paused, but her lips were compressed 
and her cheek brightly flushed. 

“T went away loving you. Far 
away from your visible influence, the 
thought of you followed me through 
allmy journeyings. I passed through 
new scenes and experiences loving 
you; I come back loving you still. 
I am here to-night with no intent of 
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pleading a lost cause, with no hope 
of drifting from desolate seas into 
pleasant waters, with no dream of 
Lethean draughts to be taken from 
yourhands. As in the former instance, 
circumstances have forced it all upon 
me. To-morrow I shall wonder at 
the folly which prompts me to say 
what I am saying. But to-night, be- 
fore I close the book for ever, let me 
thank you for what you have done 
for me; let me leave you with the 
knowledge that, while I have been 
rash and presumptuous, I have not 
offended you or caused you pain.” 

She had risen from her chair while 
I was speaking. Standing for a mo- 
ment irresolute, with lips half parted 
and eyes downcast, she made a pas- 
sionate gesture with her clasped hands, 
as though impatient with herself. 

“T do not forget,” she said, “ any 
part of what I told you that night, 
two years ago. I was harsh—unneces- 
sarily so. But it all came on me so 
suddenly that I hardly knew what I 
did say. I remember there was some- 
thing about misused talents and a 
wasted life, of what you might be and 
were not, of great possibilities slight- 
ed and contemned. But,” here her 
voice faltered and the words came 
slowly, “I do not remember telling 
you then or at any other time that I 
did not, could not love you. Do you 
remember it ?” Looking up, her gaze 
met mine half smilingly, half tearfully. 

“ No, I do not remember it,” I said; 
“but you sent me away from you, and 
I have not forgotten that there was 
nothing of encouragement for the fu- 
ture in your dismissal of me. Can it 
be—dare I hope that---that— ?” 

Somehow two warm, soft hands 
were clasped in mine, and the Christ- 
mas bells pealed ovt a tuneful chime, 
now softly low, now musically clear. 
And then she told me what I had 
never even fancied in my dreams: of 
the love that had dwelt in her heart 
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of hearts so long; of fears that had 
assailed her when she grew conscious 
of it; of a hope in the future and its 
unborn possibilities that had filled her 
soul when she seemed most indifferent 
and cold; of prayers that from their 
fervency had been heard and an- 
swered. 

“ T knew you would come back to 
me,” she said; “ I knew that God would 
do great things for you. And even if 
you had not come; if some one else 
had taken my place, or some ambition 
occupied your heart, it would have 
been the same in the end, or nearly so. 
I think I could be contented to love 
you silently all my life long, if I knew 
you to be in thought and purpose 
what I had so longed to have you; if 
I felt that my prayers for you were 
heard and answered.” 

O wonderful unselfishness of wo- 
man’s love! O marvellous constancy 
of woman’s faith! How often do ye 
burn and die away unheeded and un- 
prized on hollow altars ! 


Three short bright years have pass- 
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ed, and it is Christmaseve. Outside I 
hear a group of merry boys, battling 
with the bitter wind and laughing at 
its fierceness. Frost glitters on the 
window-panes and chills the air to- 
night; and blazing fires roar up the 
chimneys, pouring forth a welcome as 
they go. Here, in this quiet room, 
there is an atmosphere of peace and 
calm content that almost fills me with 
a reverential fear lest the sweet spell 
should float away and leave me des- 
olate. 

I can watch her all unnoticed as 
she sits in the deep shadow of the fire- 
light, the angel of my hearth and 
home. ‘The face is perhaps a shade 
more thoughtful than of old; but the 
bright head, golden brown, has still the 
same graceful poise and movement ; 
the truthful eyes are still as kind and 
tender as of yore. 

And as she sits there musing, I iay 
down my busy pen, and my full heart 
throbs with gratitude and thankful- 
ness, as I think how lonely life would 
be without her this happy Christmas 
Eve. 
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THE COUNCIL.—It is said that the 
Cardinals de Reisach and Cullen, -and 
the Archbishops Manning and Spalding, 
have been appointed on the commission 
for treating with those Protestants who 
may come to the council for that purpose. 
Bishops and priests speaking twenty- 
eight different languages had applied 
to the cardinal vicar for permission to 
say mass, and confessionals for confes- 
sors speaking eighteen languages are 
provided in St. Peter’s. The great 
variety of complexions and costumes 
now to be seen in Rome excites much 


remark in the letters of correspondents. 
The Archbishop of Lima, who is ninety- 
four years of age, being unable to attend 
the council, has sent to the Pope a pas- 
toral staff of gold valued at two thou- 
sand pounds. The students of Quito 
University have sent him all their gold 
and silver medals of honor, and the 
President of the Republic of Ecuador 
has sent a jewelled medal given him by 
the state as an official decoration. An 
Italian priest, D. Mariano Matteini, has 
himself designed and made a small bell 
for the Pope’s use during the council, 
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which is a perfect gem of artistic orna- 
mentation. It bears the appropriate in- 
scription, 


Invocat’ Immaculaté, Pius Nonus pastor bonus, 
per concilium fert auxilium. Mundus crebris tot 
tenebris, implicatus, obccecatus, per hoc Numen et 
hoc lume n, extricatur, ilMistratur. 


The early date of going to press for- 
bids our giving any notice of the solemn 
opening of the council in the great 
Basilica of St. Peter, which will have 
taken place before this number is pub- 
lished. We hope to have constant and 
authentic communications respecting 
the council, directly from Rome, in our 
ensuing numbers. 


ABJURATION OF THE PROTESTANT 
MINISTER OF CorDovA.—Don An- 
tonio Soler, an apostate priest, who 
has for the past nine years officiated as 
Protestant pastor at Cordova, in Spain, 
has publicly abjured his heresy in pre- 
sence of the clergy, magistrates, and a 
large concourse of the people of the city. 


EASTERN AFFAIRS.—The Civilta 
Cattolica gives a very interesting ac- 
count of a council of bishops of the 
Latin rite, in the East, held at Smyr- 
na last Pentecost. Mgr. Spacca- 
pietra, Latin Archbishop of Smyrna, 
presided as apostolic delegate; three 
other archbishops, five bishops, and a 
deputy from the Latin church at Con- 
stantinople were present. The sessions 
were conducted with great splendor, and 
attended by vast crowds, both of Catho- 
lics and schismatics. A council of the 
Catholic hierarchy of the Armenian 
rite was celebrated at the Armenian 
cathedral of St. Mary, in Constantino- 
ple, on the seventeenth of July. The 
patriarch presided, and eighteen bishops 
were in attendance. On this occa- 
sion a large relic of St. Gregory the 
Illuminator, presented by Pius IX., was 
brought to the church in procession, and 
there deposited. The splendid proces- 
sion of the bishops, accompanied by a 
large body of the clergy, was escorted 
by a detachment of Turkish soldiers, 
and witnessed by a vast concourse of 
people. Solemn mass was then cele- 
brated by the patriarch, and the council 
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inaugurated. This was the most open 
and splendid display of the Christian 
religion which has ever been made in 
Constantinople since it came under Mo- 
hammedan rule. Since that time, the 
same church has witnessed a ceremony 
of equal if not greater splendor and 
significance, on the occasion of the 
visit of the Empress Eugénie. At the 
close of the high mass, at which the 
empress assisted in state, she gave an 
illustrious example of that piety and 
Christian humility so frequent among 
royal personages in former times, but 
now so rareamong the great. Rising from 
her throne to exchange the customary 
marks of respect and honor with the bi- 
shops who passed before her, when the 
patriarch bowed to her, and was about 
to move on, she requested him to pause a 
moment; bending over, she kissed his 
ring, and, descending from the dais of 
the throne, prostrated herself before 
him to receive his blessing. This was 
done in presence of her brilliant suite 
of French and Turkish officers, and of 
the é/ite of the Christians of Constanti- 
nople. We trust the example of the 
most illustrious lady of Christendom will 
not be lost on Christian women ina high 
social position throughout the world. 

It appears from the Greek papers that 
Nilus, the so-called Patriarch of Alex- 
andria, whose impertinent reply to the 
Pope’s missive of summons to the coun- 
cil gave so much joy to our Episco- 
palian neighbors, was an intruder. This 
monk was for a time supported in his 
position as designated successor to the 
actual patriarch, and administrator, by 
the viceroy. Giving out that the pa- 
triarch was ill, and had intrusted him 
with delegated powers, he kept him as 
a prisoner in his palace. He was de- 
nounced by the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, and at length abandoned by the 
viceroy, and, as says the Byzantine 
Telegraph, “this vainglorious monk, not 
being able any longer to resist the popu- 
lar outcry and contempt, abandoned by 
the government and by his few friends, 
succeeded in escaping the anger of the 
people by leaving Egypt.” 

A letter from the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has been published, which is a 
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masterpiece of Greek irony. With a 
profusion of compliments, he acknow- 
ledges the receipt of a copy of the acts 
of the Pan-Anglican Synod, and of the 
Anglican Prayer-Book, and then pro- 
ceeds to condemn the latter as heretical 
and insulting to the Eastern Church in 
a manner which cannot be very palatable 
to those who have sought to win from 
him a nod of recognition. 


Hinpostan.—Every one who has 
read the accounts published in the pa- 
pers of the new Hindoo sect, under the 
direction of Baboo Chunder Sen, called 
the Brahmo Somaj, must have seen the 
great interest and importance of this 
movement. Zhe Dublin Review fur- 
nishes us with a great deal of valuable 
information about this matter, and the 
relation generally of Hindooism to 
Christianity in India, accompanied by 
most curious extracts from publications 
of the party of Chunder Sen, written in 
very nervous but peculiar English. It 
is surprising to see with what force and 
keenness these educated Hindoos pierce 
and destroy the inconsistent fabric of 
Protestantism, which they call a system 
of “paper revelation and second-hand 
religion,” whose untenable position is 
shown by the fact that it gives twenty 
different interpretations of the same 
book. We are most happy to learn that 
Bishop Meurer, S.J., the Vicar Aposto- 
lic of Bombay, is about torecommence the 
missionary enterprise of De Nobili, so 
shamefully and stupidly thwarted by the 
enemies of the Jesuits. He intends to 
found a missionary college, whose pupils 
will be thoroughly instructed in Brah- 
minical and Buddhist literature, and 
when they are sent out on missions, will 
enrol themselves in one of the high 
castes, adopting their dress and customs. 
In this way the Catholic religion will 
be brought in contact with the educated 
Hindoos, who at present know it only 
through the misrepresentations of Pro- 
testant missionaries. 


M. LECOINTRE ON THE PASSAGE OF 
THE RED SEA.—M. Lecointre, a gra- 
duate of the Polytechnic School and chief 
engineer of the iron works connected 
with the Suez Canal, has investigated, 
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with the assistance of M. de Lesseps, 
the question of the place where the Is- 
raelites crossed the Red Sea, and pub- 
lishes his conclusions in the E¢udes 
feligieuses of Paris, accompanied by 
a map. He gives, in the first place, a 
résumé of the events of the march out 
of Egypt. Pharaoh feared an immense 
conspiracy under the leadership of 
Moses, and, as Josephus relates, formed 
an army of 250,000 men, which was as- 
sembled at Memphis. The events re- 
lated in Exodus forced him to give the 
denied permission to the Israelites to 
go into the wilderness to sacrifice. He 
well knew the real intention of Moses, 
which was no secret, either, to the people 
themselves, to quit Egypt for ever. The 
orders for preparing to celebrate the 
passover on the 14th of Nisan had 
been given by Moses through the chiefs 
of tribes some days before. These or- 
ders had the effect of arranging the peo- 
ple in little groups under a head, as the 
best organization for a sudden march ; 
for which they were well prepared by 
a substantial meal and the enlivening 
effect of a festivity. The signal of de- 
parture was probably given by signal- 
fires previously arranged. The march 
to Palestine was not expected to occupy 
more than twenty or twenty-five days, 
by a route well known and provided 
with water, and the flocks and -herds 
which they took with them assured 
them a plentiful subsistence. The 
main body left from Rameses, a city 
where a great proportion of them dwelt, 
the others starting from the other pla- 
ces of their residence and moving toward 
acommon rendezvous. Their first halt- 
ing-place was Succoth, where they waited 
for those who were behind to come up ; 
the second at Etham, on the border of 
the desert, from whence they expected 
to go directly into the desert above the 
Red Sea, and to take a direct route for 
Palestine. But Moses changed his 
route, brought them back along the coast 
of the Red Sea, and encamped in the 
plain of Pi-hahiroth, between Magdal 
and the sea, where they were surprised 
by Pharaoh’s army in a situation which 
rendered flight in any direction impos- 
sible. The miraculous events which fol- 
lowed are well known. The point of pas- 
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sage is placed on the twentieth parallel 
of latitude, which nearly bisects the lar- 
ger one of the Bitter Lakes, now sepa- 
rated from, but formerly forming a part 
of the Red Sea. The events related by 
Moses would then probably have oc- 
curred as follows. On the night of the 
15th, the nucleus of the host made a 
short stage from Rameses to Succoth, 
waiting from the morning of the 15th to 
the morning of the 16th for the entire 
host to arrive. Distance travelled, five 
kilometres. Distance from Succoth to 
the most remote points of Gessen, where 
the Israelites lived, forty to fifty kilo- 
metres, easily travelled in twenty-four 
hours. Moses and Aaron could have 
made the journey from Memphis on the 
15th on horseback, a distance of one 
hundred and twelve kilometres, in ten or 
twelve hours. Onthe 16th, from Succoth 
to Etham, twenty-two kilometres. On the 
17th, from Etham to Pi-hahiroth, twenty 
to twenty-two kilometres. From the even- 
ing of the 17th to the evening of the 2oth, 
encampment at Pi-hahiroth. The change 
of route at Etham is supposed to have 
alarmed the Egyptian commander at 
that post, who sends a courier on the 
morning of the 17th to Memphis, one 
hundred and twenty-four kilometres, a 
distance which could be passed in twelve 
or fifteen hours by a swift horse or 
dromedary. On the 18th, the army 
marches from Memphis in a straight 
line for Beelsephon, a distance of one 
hundred and twelve kilometres. On 
the morning of the 2oth, the advance- 
guard of cavalry, after a march of forty- 
eight hours, arrives on the heights of 
Beelsephon, cutting off the retreat of the 
Israelites. A heavy fog separates the 
two armies. The Egyptian infantry comes 
up on the 21st. During the night cf the 
2oth, the Israelites pass the Red Sea, 
whose width was from ten to twelve 
kilometres; they are followed by the 
cavalry and chariots on the morning of 
the 21st, who traverse five or six kilome- 
tres, when they are overwhelmed by the 
returning waters, the main body witness- 
ing the catastrophe from the heights be- 
hind. The march from Memphis requires 
for the cavalry two stages of fifty-six 
kilometres and for the infantry three of 
thirty-eight, which the author says is 
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within the power of fresh, well-equipped 
troops. 


REFORM MOVEMENT AMONG THE 
Jews.—The recent convention of Jews 
at Philadelphia appears to have been 
the work of a party bent on radical and 
destructive reforms. The orthodox and 
conservative Jews condemn it wholly. 
We should be very sorry to see the 
synagogue converted into a poor imi- 
tation of the most radical Protestant 
sects, and this ancient, wonderfully pre- 
served nation blended with the mass 
of other peoples. The ancient and 
venerable observances of Judaism, and 
the continued distinct existence of the 
people descended from the patriarchs, 
are a palpable, living witness to the 
divine origin of revelation, and the in- 
spired truth of the writings of Moses 
and the prophets, the basis of Christi- 
anity. The reforming Jews are the suc- 
cessors of those who imitated the hea- 
then in the reign of Antiochus and of 
the infidel Sadducees. Their approxi- 
mation to Protestantism is not an ap- 
proximation to Christianity but to infi- 
delity, and, if carried out successfully, 
would destroy their nation. This can- 
not bedone, however. We believe firm- 
ly that the nation is indestructible, is 
destined to be restored to the posses- 
sion of Palestine, and to fulfil literally 
the predictions of the ancient prophets 
in such a manner as to furnish the 
most splendid proof of the truth of the 
divine religion handed down through 
Sem, Abraham, Moses, the Prophets, 
to the Messiah to whom shall be the 
expectation of nations. A/ieni non tran- 
sibunt per Ferusalem amplius ; namin 
tlla die stillabunt montes dulcedinem, 
et colles fluent lac et mel, dicit Dominus. 
It is the infidel party among the Jews 
of Europe that is leagued with infidels 
of Christian origin in the war on the 
Catholic Church. Those who adhere 
strictly to their law have many princi- 
ples in common with Catholics. Their 
law of marriage with those of their own 
nation exclusively harmonizes with that 
of the Catholic Church, which forbids 
intermarriage with them. Their genuine 
and ancient ritual bears witness to the 
antiquity of the liturgical and ceremo- 
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nial idea embodied in Catholic worship. 
Their principle that the education of 
the youth should be religious is identi- 
cal with ours, and we hope they will in- 
sist on the right of having separate 
schools and their just quota of the funds 
raised by taxation for purposes of edu- 
cation. So long as they remain in ex- 
ile from their proper home, and separat- 
ed from us in religion, we cannot desire 
any thing else than to see them adhere 
to their ancient customs. They do not 
seek to proselyte ; their prosperity is 
therefore in no way dangerous to the 
Catholic Church. The more splendid 
their synagogues and the observance 
of their traditional rites, the more bril- 
liant is the testimony they give to those 
facts and events in sacred history denied 
by infidel Jews and infidel Christians 
alike. 


THE EDUCATION QUESTION.—7Zhe 
New-Englander, as the organ of the 
venerable Yale University, has recently 
contained some admirable articles on 
the methods of promoting the higher 
education. It makes war upon bogus 
universities, colleges, and systems with 
calm but resolute force. Among the 
sound and sensible suggestions it makes, 
these are some of the chief ones: (1) 
The preparatory schools should be im- 
proved by a more thorough and exten- 
sive course of study in the classics, and 
in some of the modern languages. (2) 
The collegiate course should be corre- 
spondingly improved, and modified, by 
imitating in part the tutor system of the 
English universities ; but, by no means, 
changed into the loose system of mis- 
named universities. (3) The university 
should be gradually formed as a se- 
quence of the improved collegiate sys- 
tem, and should consist of the college 
proper, togéther with post-graduate 
courses of higher studies in all the 
oranches of science. The necessity of 
religious instruction is unanswerably 
proved, and the especial fitness of cler- 
gymen for the work of education well 
defended and advocated. The necessity 
of having every college under the reli- 
gious care of some one denomination is 
also satisfactorily shown. We wonder 
that the remarkably frank and candid 
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writer in The New-Englander does not 
see, however, that he has proved this 
necessity as a fis aller, and indirectly 
furnished a terrible argument against 
his own sect and all Protestantism. He 
directly acknowledges that it is neces- 
sary to have sectarian teachers ; that, 
nevertheless, sectarianism is too narrow 
a thing for a liberal university, and that 
the teachers must suppress their secta- 
rianism and teach in a sort of catholic 
spirit. This is as clear a proof as we 
could wish to have that Protestantism 
is incompetent to the function of a reli- 
gious teacher, and, therefore, that a per- 
fect university cannot exist except in 
the Catholic Church. We hope, at all 
events, that the influence of New Haven 
will be thrown fully and consistently 
against godless schools ofall sorts, and 
in favor of the right of parents to have 
schools where their children can be 
taught the religion which they them- 
selves profess. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD ON THE 
Rev. H. SEymour.—This organ of the 
anti-Catholic crusade deserts Mr. Sey- 
mour and Mr. Bacon, in their attack 
on Catholic morality. The November 
number furnishes us with the following 
editorial remark, the last clause of 
which we would especially recommend 
to the attention of all our opponents, 
the editors of Zhe Christian World in- 
cluded: “The interest awakened by 
the present discussion of this subject 
leads us to print the foregoing. There 
is much of force in Mr. Seymour’s 
statements and reasonings respecting 
the matter of homicide, even though a 
double or treble percentage is allowed 
for Protestant England. But we are 
constrained to say, in the interest of 
fair dealing, that the remaining statistics 
of Mr. S. respecting illegitimacy seem 
to us to lack the precision and discri- 
mination essential to a conclusive argu- 
ment in that direction. Moreover, the 
force of these statistics is, to say the 
least, greatly counteracted by the ad- 
mitted facts respecting foeticide charged 
against certain Protestant communities. 
In conducting the issue with Romanism 
it is wiser to avoid every questionable 
position.” 
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Dr. BELLOWS THREATENING CIVIL 
War.—The Liberal Christian is prov- 
ing itself the most illiberal of all our 
religious journals of late. It recent- 
ly violated literary courtesy by charg- 
ing upon the editor of this magazine a 
deliberate falsehood, without any other 
reason than an unauthorized and incor- 
rect conjecture that he was the author 
of an article published in our columns 
entitled, “‘ Free Religion.” In its issue 
for November 2oth, it publishes a most 
arrogant and inflammatory article, by 
Dr. Bellows, on “ Romanism and Com- 
mon Schools,” which is quite in the spirit 
of several other utterances of that gen- 
tleman, who appears to have contracted 
a taste for civil war that was not satiated 
by our late one. Whoever seeks to dis- 
turb the civic peace existing between 
Catholics and Protestants in this coun- 
try, to rouse their angry passions, to ar- 
ray them against each other as hostile 
political factions, is the greatest enemy 
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of his country, and deserves to be class- 
ed with the men who endeavored to 
fire our hotels, and those who stirred 
up the mobs of Charleston, Philadel- 
phia, and New-York. Happily, Dr. Bel- 
lows’s fits of ill-humor are so well under- 
stood that they make but slight impres- 
sion on any one, 


CARICATURING AS A FINE ART.— 
One of our popular magazines (Harper's) 
has recently sought to distinguish itself 
in this line, and has succeeded both in 
its articles on Catholic questions, and 
in its burlesque illustrations, in produc- 
ing something strictly swz generis and 
far exceeding, in the strict exclusion of 
every other element except caricature, 
the feebler efforts of artists less skilled 
in the work of distortion. We may say 
without exaggeration that it has attained 
the we plus ultra of caricaturing as a 
fine art. 
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THE CECUMENICAL COUNCIL AND THE 
INFALLIBILITY OF THE ROMAN PON- 
TIFF : A Pastoral Letter to the Clergy, 
etc. By Henry Edward, Archbishop 
of Westminster. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Pp. I51. 


We have received within the past 
two months five or six dissertations on 
the question’ of the infallibility of the 
ex cathedré judgments of the sovereign 
pontiffs and other closely connected 
topics, written by some of the best 


theologians in Europe. They handle 
the subject with great learning and abi- 
lity, and in a manner much more satis- 
factory and to the point than is usually 
found in treatises on the same topic in 
our theological text-books or popular ex- 
positions of doctrine. The reason is, that 
the controversy has been revived and as- 
sumed a new importance since the indic- 
tion of the council, and that the advocates 


of what is commonly called ultramontane 
doctrine have applied themselves in- 
tently to seize hold of and minutely 
analyze and refute the objections of the 
opposite party, who have themselves en- 
deavored to bring up anew all these ob- 
jections with as much force as possible. 
Archbishop Manning has given us one 
of these learned dissertations in the form 
of a pastoral letter, which makes a con- 
siderable pamphlet, divided into four 
chapters. The first chapter is on the 
effect of the council already felt in Eng- 
land and France. The second is on the 
opportuneness of defining the infalli- 
bility of the Roman pontiff, in which he 
discusses (1) The reasons against the 
definition; (2) answers to these rea- 
sons; (3) reasons for the definition. 
In the third chapter he makes a concise 
but very copious exposition of the tra- 
dition on the subject, tracing it backward 
from the Council of Constance to that 
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of Chalcedon, and afterward giving a 
history of the Gallican controversy since 
the time of the Council of Constance. 
The fourth chapter is on the effect which 
the council is certain to produce on the 
evidence and proposition of the faith, 
and on the relations of civil governments 
to the church. A postscript is added 
on the recent defence of Gallican doc- 
trine by Mgr. Maret. The most note- 
worthy and distinctive feature of this 
very learned and lucidly written docu- 
ment is, the manner in which the reasons 
why the council should issue a clear and 
precise definition of the true doctrine 
held by the church are presented. The 
illustrious archbishop argues with great 
force that an omission to make such a 
definition will be interpreted as a tacit 
permission to hold and teach the Galli- 
can opinions as sound and safe probable 
opinions. There can be no doubt that 


his views and those of prelates in equal- 
ly eminent positions who have public- 
y expressed themselves in equivalent 
terms will receive that grave considera- 
tion from the bishops of the Catholic 
Church in council which they merit. Un- 
doubtedly, also, those who may hold 


different opinions will have the most 
ample liberty of arguing their side of 
the question. The decision of the coun- 
cil must be accepted by all as final and 
infallible ; and if such a decision is ren- 
dered, the controversy will be set at rest 
for ever ; a consummation, in our opin- 
ion, devoutly to be wished. 

We will venture to add a few words 
of our own to the point of the argument 
presented by the Archbishop of West- 
minster. The ultramontane doctrine 
has been almost universally held and 
taught in the Catholic Church in the 
United States. Nevertheless, the man- 
ner of handling the Protestant contro- 
versy in many English books, some of 
which are translations from French 
authors, has been such as to create an 
impression that the doctrine of the in- 
fallibility of the pope in definitions of 
faith is merely a pious opinion. This is 
supported by the fact that the opposite 
opinion has not been formally condemn- 
ed, and that those who held it have been 
recognized as in full communion with 
the Roman Church, and even raised to 
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eminent positionsin the hierarchy. This 
same impression has been created in 
other countries as well as in our own, 
and exists to a very great extent in the 
mind of the Catholic laity as well as to 
some extent in that of the clergy. 
The real facts in the case are not fully 
known. It is not generally known that 
those who have carried the Gallican 
opinions so far, and reduced them to 
practice in so consistent a manner, as to 
refuse implicit obedience and unreserv- 
ed interior submission to the pontifical 
decretals, or who have appealed from 
papal decisions to an cecumenical coun- 
cil, have been condemned under censure 
of excommunication, that the whole 
church has given their assent to this 
judgment, and that it is a point of the 
canon law. The truth is, that the holy 
see has always regarded the Gallican 
opinions as erroneous, although it has 
judged it wisest to tolerate them thus 
far, and to proceed by the way of in- 
struction and inculcation in teaching 
the opposite doctrine, waiting until the 
complete discussion of the subject by 
theologians and the pastoral teaching 
of the bishops should have brought 
such a flood of light on the subject that 
the truth should gain over the intelli- 
gence of enlightened Catholics, before 
pronouncing a formal and definitive 
judgment. There is a great danger, 
however, that this cautious and indul- 
gent treatment of those who have held 
Gallican opinions in good faith and with 
a practical submission to the supreme 
authority of the holy see, may give an 
advantage to bold and indocile spirits to 
make the toleration of these opinions a 
point d’appui for a resistance to the 
teaching of the sovereige pontiffs er 
cathedré, having in ita schismatical and 
heretical tendency. The defenders and 
advocates of sound doctrines are placed 
at a disadvantage by the lack of a defi- 
nitive judgment declaring the sense of 
the church in such a manner as to pre- 
clude all dispute or ambiguity of inter- 
pretation. There can be no question 
that the holy see, and the great body 
of bishops, including those of France 
with. few exceptions, hold the doctrine 
of the papal infallibility to be a certain- 
ly revealed truth contained in Scripture 
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and tradition, and consequently regard 
the contrary opinion as an error which 
has only been for a time tolerated. The 
whole action of the church is regulated 
by this view, and will always be so re- 
gulated. There appears, therefore, to 
be a very strong reason why the present 
council should put the whole question at 
rest for ever by a final decision and a de- 
finition de fide. We can answer for the 
clergy and laity of the United States 
that they will welcome such a decision 
with the greatest joy. As for the objec- 
tion that it will place an obstacle in the 
way of conversions, it is groundless. 
Those who are solidly converted from 
Protestantism in this country are con- 
verted to Catholicity pure and simple, 
and not to Catholicity with a Gallican 
reservation. 


THE WOMAN WHO DARED. By Epes 
Sargent. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1870. 18mo, pp. 210. 


We have every disposition in the 
world to treat Mr. Epes Sargent with 
respect, and to speak well of this his 
latest poem; for he has a name in the 
literary world, and his poem is not 
without some artistic merit; but, un- 
happily, we can do neither with a good 
conscience. We cannot tolerate false 
doctrines, mischievous sophistry, and 
bad morals, because expressed in chaste 
language and attractive verse. Mr. 
Sargent has poetic feeling and talent ; 
but we do not accept the doctrine that 
art is necessarily moral or religious. 
It may be used to embellish error 
as well as truth, vice as well as virtue, 
to corrupt as well as to purify and en- 
noble. In the poem before us the 
poet has used all his art, genius, and 
talent to sedice his readers to swallow 
as a wholesome Christian beverage a 
most poisonous compound of spiritism, 
free-lovism, woman’s-rightsism, ration- 
alism, and all sorts of radicalism. 

No doubt we shall be told that the 
poet is sincere, and that he really be- 
lieves that he is chanting a great truth, 
and laboring in downright earnest to 
develop and confirm a purer and higher 
civilization than the world has ever yet 
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known. It is not unlikely that Eve 
thought as much when, seduced by the 
subtle reasonings and false promises of 
the serpent, she reached forth her hand, 
plucked and ate the forbidden fruit, and 
gave of the same to her husband ; but 
this did not excuse her for violating the 
command of God, or save her from ex- 
pulsion from paradise. Men who have 
no infallible criterion of truth and false- 
hood, no infallible standard of right and 
wrong, have no authority from God to 
teach, and no right to open their mouths 
on any subject that seriously affects 
the interests or the conduct of life. No 
one, on the strength of his own person- 
al conviction alone, has the right to ar- 
raign and condemn what the common 
sense and experience of mankind in all 
ages and nations have sanctioned. It 
is no justification, no valid excuse even, 
for a man who promulgates and does 
his best to get accepted false and mis- 
chievous doctrines—doctrines which 


weaken the hold of religion on the con- 
science, pervert the moral sense, render 
the family impossible, and sap the very 
foundation of society—to say, “I am 


sincere ; I really believe I am laboring 
for a true and much needed reform.” 
Do you know it? Do you not know 
that you do zo¢ know it? Do you not 
know that all the presumptions are 
against you? Uncertain as you are and 
must be if you ever think, why attempt 
to teach at all? Who compels you? 
Men are accountable for the thoughts 
and intents of the heart no less than 
for outward acts, and God will bring 
every man into judgment for every 
thought and word as well as for every 
deed. Every man is bound to conform 
his thoughts, words, and deeds to the 
law of God, and to use with all diligence 
his faculties to ascertain that law and 
what it enjoins. Invincible ignorance 
excuses from sin, it is true, one in that 
whereof one is invincibly ignorant; but 
an ignorance that may be overcome by 
due diligence and the proper use of the 
means within one’s reach, is not invin- 
cible, but vincible, and therefore no ex- 
cuse. The man or the woman that can 
seriously entertain the doctrine and 
morals of Mr. Sargent’s poem cannot 
plead invincible ignorance ; but must be 
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under a delusion never possible in the 
case of the pure in heart, or to any but 
those who take pleasure in iniquity. 
We have no intention of reopening 
the discussion of the woman question, 
or that of spiritists and spiritism ; the 
questions of divorce and free religion 
have also been amply discussed, at 
least for the present, in this magazine. 
We can touch here only on two ques- 
tions raised by the author—that of free- 
love and that of the right and propriety 
of female wooing. The aim of the au- 
thor has been to defend the woman who 
dared woo openly and in plain words 
the man she wished to be her husband 
and the father of her child. He con- 
tends, in the smoothest and most seduc- 
tive blank-verse he is master of, that 
this is proper, and woman’s right; and 
that it is only the tyranny of a barbarous 
custom, created by male predominance, 
that requires the woman to wait till she 
is sought. Linda Percival, the bastard 
daughter ofa bigamist, is for him the mo- 
del woman. She dares break through 
this custom and proposes to a very re- 
spectable young gentleman; but gets 
at first the mitten, and succeeds finally 
only by buying him up for a hundred 
thousand dollars in hard cash, paid 
Gown to his swindled and bankrupt 
father. Yet Linda is a combination of 
incompatible qualities, an impossible 
woman, a monster in nature, and her 
conduct is no precedent for the sex. 
She is a man-woman, and the last in 
the world that a real man could love or 
marry. The woman who does not in- 
stinctively shrink from soliciting a man 
to marry her could appreciate no argu- 
ment that would prove its impropriety or 
the gross immorality that would result 
from the practice, were it once held 
reputable. Mr. Sargent knows well 
enough, without our telling him, that 
nature has made woman strong for de- 
fence, but weak when acting on the 
offensive. When she solicits a man to 


be her husband and “the father of her 
child,” she steps out from her strong 
fortress of modesty and reserve, throws 
otf her defensive armor, and places her- 
self at his mercy. Resistance after- 
ward ayails nothing. 
dered at discretion. 


She has surren- 
No training on 
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either side can protect her virtue, secure 
her respect, or belief in the purity of 
her intentions; for no education or 
training can reverse nature. The prac- 
tice, if adopted and become general, 
would degrade woman to the lowest 
level, put an end to marriage, extinguish 
the family, and with it society and the 
race. 

Mr. Sargent, whether he intends it or 
not, advocates free-love as he does free 
religion. Love, he says, must be free, 
and bound by no chain but its own 
silken cords. The least constraint kills 
it. The marriage is all in the mutual 
love ; and when that leaves, the marriage 
is dissolved. To compel a couple who 
do not mutually love to come together, 
or, after the love is dead, to live to- 
gether, as husband and wife—we beg 
pardon, as wife and husband—is down- 
right tyranny, outrageous cruelty. This 
is the cant of nearly all female and 
much of male popular literature, which 
relies fer its tragic interest on the ob- 
stacles thrown in the way of true love 
by an imperious mother, a despotic fa- 
ther, a hard-hearted old uncle, barba- 
rous custom, or cruel and tyrannous 
marriage laws. This literature, the 
only literature except newspapers this 
restless, busy age reads, has already 
corrupted modern society, made away 
with parental authority, obliterated the 
love and reverence of children for their 
parents, and rendered a happy house- 
hold well-nigh impossible. 

This popular doctrine mistakes the 
love marriage demands as well as the 
nature and end of marriage itself. The 
love it extols is at best only a romantic 
sentiment, which in its own nature, like 
all sentiments, is capricious and eva- 
nescent. It can give no security to 
marriage, for it can neither control the 
senses nor be controlled by reason. 
Suppose it as pure and as lofty as that 
of the fabled knight of chivalry for his 
“Jadie fair,” to whom he devotes his 
sword and worships as a distant star 
pure and serene in the heavens above 
him, it cannot survive possession, and 
never does and never can exist between 
husband and wife. The reason why 
love matches are so seldom happy is, 
that they are formed with the expecta- 
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tion that the chivalric and romantic love 
of the lovers will survive in the spouses. 
But this is never the case, and never 
should be; for it is incompatible with 
the duties of life. The love that makes 
marriage blessed and is its true basis 
must indeed be free from coercion ; but, 
while unconstrained by power or exter- 
nal force, it must be constrained by 
duty and subject to laws. It must be a 
love that it depends on one’s own will 
to give or to withhold. 

Marriage requires the free assent of 
the parties ; and when that free assent 
is refused by either party, there is no 
marriage, and we are aware of no law of 
church or state that treats it as a mar- 
riage, at least of any professedly Chris- 
tian state. That the assent, when once 
given by the parties competent and free 
to give or withhold it, should be held 
to be irrevocable, is no hardship. The 
parties understand and intend—nay, de- 
sire—the contract in forming it to be 
during their natural life, or so long as 
both continue to live. The nature of 
the contract, the purposes for which it 
is entered into, require that it should 


be indissoluble, save by death only ; and 
this, too, even without taking into the 


account its sacramental character. In 
extreme cases the law does not oblige 
the parties to live together, and grants 
adivorce a mensa et toro; but the Chris- 
tian law allows never a divorce @ vin- 
culo; for the end of marriage is not 
primarily nor chiefly the happiness of 
the husband and wife, but the preser- 
vation of purity, the founding of the 
family, and the rearing and training of 
children, on which depend the continu- 
ance of the race and the existence of 
society. Even if the sentimental love 
be wanting, with good-will on each side 
and a diligent study of each to perform 
the duties of their state, which it de- 
pends on each to have and to do, and 
which neither is free to neglect, the lit- 
tle repugnances and incompatibilities of 
temper may be easily got over, a solid 
friendship spring up, and much genuine 
happiness after all be enjoyed. There 
may not be much romance ; but romance 
and romantic love end always with mar- 
riage, and never survive, and ought not 
to be expected to survive, the “honey- 
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moon.” But happily, what is better for 
this work-day world, duty may take its 
place. 

Mr. Sargent is mistaken in saying in 
his notes that the church does not re- 
gard marriage between Protestants as 
indissoluble. The case he cites is not 
in point ; for the marriage he supposes 
was dissolved was no valid marriage in 
Brazil, in consequence of the disparitas 
cultus, which,where the discipline of the 
Council of Trent is in force, is an zm- 
pedimentum dirimens. So also is he 
mistaken in his assertion that “up to 
the time of Charlemagne . . . concubin- 
age and polygamy were common among 
Christians, and countenanced by the 
church.” The church has never coun- 
tenanced either; andif either has ever 
been practised by Christians, it has been 
only in violation of her express laws. 
In point of fact, at no time has either 
been common ; but some of the Mero- 
vingian kings wished to continue, af- 
ter professing to be Christians, the old 
practice by the pagan German princes 
and higher nobles of polygamy, and the 
church, no doubt, had great difficulty 
in forcing them to conform to the Chris- 
tian law. But it, as concubinage, was 
in the eyes of the church always illicit 
and sinful. On this subject the law 
or discipline of the church has never 
changed. The poet is not well qualified 
to speak of Catholic or Christian sub- 
jects. 


THE PASTOR AND HIS PEOPLE; OR, 
THE WORD OF GOD AND THE FLOCK 
OF CHRIST. By Rev. Thomas J. 
Potter. Dublin: James Duffy. New- 
York: Catholic Publication Society. 
1869. Pp. 337. 


Father Potter has written this volume 
to give pastors some practical hints in 
regard to the instruction of their people. 
The book is really the second volume 
of a work published some years since, 
under the title of Sacred Eloquence ; 
or, The Theory and Practice of Preach- 
ing. That work set forth the great 
theoretical principles of pulpit oratory ; 
this volume reduces those principles to 
practice. 
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The contents of the volume are ar- 
ranged under three general heads: 
Holiday Preaching, Familiar Instruc- 
tion, and Delivery. In the first of 
these divisions we find minute instruc- 
tion concerning the material that should 
be used in what is known as the “set 
sermon.” Notmerely for sermons that 
are preached on holidays though, but 
for every occasion on which a formal 
discourse is suitable. A chapter in this 
portion of the work is well devoted to 
a defence of these elaborate sermons. 
Not that such preaching will be the 
most useful or the most expedient, as a 
general rule ; cut simply this, that there 
are occasions on which the faithful have 
a right to expect a carefully prepared 
sermon. These are called set sermons, 
because they are composed in conformi- 
ty with the fixed rules of oratory. They 
suppose a chaste and elevated style ; and, 
more than this, they suppose even that 
the subject should be treated grandly. 
At such a time the preacher, by the 
dignity of his manner, forces us to re- 
cognize him as truly the “ ambassador 
of Christ.” We feel that the divine 
word is treated, as it deserves to be, 
with the same respect as the body of 
Christ. But it is true that sermons 
such as these can only be preached on 
rare occasions, because they are expect- 
ed to accomplish extraordinary results. 
Their frequent repetition would destroy 
the very effect that-they are intended 
to produce. The people, habituated to 
these stirring appeals, would cease to 
be moved by them, until at length it 
would be impossible to rouse them even 
by the most fervent and skilfully plan- 
ned discourse. 

Father Potter does not give too pro- 
minent a place to this elevated and po- 
lished form of preaching. By far the 
largest portion of his work is taken up 
with the most valuable hints regarding 
the familiar instruction of our people. 
He tells us that it has been “ his unva- 
rying purpose to throw out substantial 
ideas, to suggest leading thoughts, and 
to indicate lines of study.” Nowhere 


is this object accomplished more com- 
pletely than in the section of the work 
which explains the nature ahd excel- 
No 


ence of “ Familiar Instruction.” 
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part of the book has pleased us more 
than this. Simple, clear, suggestive, 
and practical in its suggestions, the 
zealous pastor will scarcely rise from 
reading the chapters on the Homily, on 
the Commandments, on the Sacrament, 
and on Prayer, without feeling a re- 
newed desire to teach these elementary 
though essential truths which the Ca- 
tholic people of a missionary country do 
not know, or at least only know in an 
extremely vague and indefinite way. 


THE ILLUSTRATED CATHOLIC FAMILY 
ALMANAC FOR THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE YEAR OF OuR LorD 1870. 
New York: The Catholic Publica- 
tion Society, 126 Nassau St. 1869. 


An almanac for the family has long 
been an imperious American necessity. 
Judging from the success of the Catho- 
lic Publication Society’s Almanac for 
the year now drawing to an end, a Ca- 
tholic almanac was much needed and 
greatly desired by our Catholic popu- 
lation throughout the United States, 
and that it should have met with a 
large sale was not surprising when 
we remember that, in addition to all 
the useful information furnished by 
all well-prepared almanacs, 7ie Catho- 
lic Family Almanac provided agree- 
able, edifying, and instructive literary 
matter profusely and admirably illus- 
trated with superior engravings. 

In size, amount of matter, illustra- 
tions, and literary merit, the Catholic 
Almanac for 1870, just published, is a 
decided improvement upon its prede- 
cessor, and must receive universal ap- 
probation. 


THE LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER COLUM- 
BUS. From authentic Spanish and 
Italian Documents. Compiled from 
the French of Rosselly de Lorgnes. 
By I. I. Barry, M.D. Boston: P. 
Donahoe. 1869. 


The translator or compiler of this 
work states in his preface that he has 
had to condense the matter of some 
pages into almost as many lines. We 
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feel compelled to add that neither his- 
tory nor literature would have suffered 
if he had gone on condensing indefinite- 
ly, even if, in the process, the book had 
been compressed to the vanishing point. 
Rosselly de Lorgnes, a veteran writer, 
the author of Le Christ devant le 
Siecle, and other works well known in 
Europe, is entitled to all respect and 
honor for his sincere and enthusiastic 
vindication of the memory of Colum- 
bus, and of his claims to veneration 
as a man of saintly character, over and 
above all his other well-known merits ; 
but his work, in two volumes of nearly 
six hundred pages each, independently 
of other objections to it, sadly wants 
brevity and method. 

The truth is that, notwithstanding the 
praiseworthy efforts of M. De Lorgnes, 
and of various authors who have pre- 
ceded and followed him in this field, 
the life of Columbus is yet to be writ- 
ten. More than that, it can only be 
well written in Spain and with Spanish 
materials. When that country has a 


historian who is not afraid of telling the 
truth about the king of Spain who was 


the husband of the noble Isabella of 
Castile, and will use without fear or 
favor the writings of Columbus him- 
self—for, after all, such a great soul is 
his own best interpreter—we shall have 
a life of Columbus, and not until then. 


THE IMPROVISATORE. THE Two Ba- 
RONESSES. Romances by Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen. New York: Hurd 
& Houghton. 


These two volumes, from the fasci- 
nating pen of the great Danish novelist, 
we recognize as old friends in new gar- 
ments, and hasten to bid them welcome. 

Andersen, who charms the little ones 
with the beauty and naturalness of his 
fairy tales, is equally a favorite with 
children of a larger growth. 

His powers of description are sur- 
passed by few writers in any language, 
and the places he has visited, Rome, 
Naples, Vesuvius, Venice, Copenhagen, 
with the islands nestling about Den- 
mark, stand before the reader in living 
colors, glowing with light and truth. 
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One feels that these graphic represen- 
tations are not drawn from a highly- 
wrought imagination, but that they are 
living realities. The narratives of the 
ascent of Vesuvius, the /zjfiorata, the 
first impressions of Venice, are wonder- 
ful samples of this power of delineation. 

High-toned morals and an utter free- 
dom from maudlin sentimentality mark 
both these volumes ; the tales are told 
with vigor, and the interest sustained to 
the end. 

The Jmprovisatore, who is born 
and passes most of his years in Italy, 
tells his own story, and claims, as do 
most of the characters introduced, to 
belong to the Catholic Church ; but we 
think a true Catholic would detect the 
fact that the kind-hearted, genial man 
who wrote the tale had not the happiness 
of being in the faith: though there is 
nothing harsh or unkind, or perhaps 
no intentional injustice, toward the 
church, yet there is here and there the 
slight touch of sarcasm concerning 
what the writer supposes to be a dogma 
of the faith, or a hit at some local 
Catholic custom, which would not have 
come from the pen of a loyal son of our 
holy Mother. 

The scene of Zhe Two Baronesses is 
laid in Denmark, and though not so cap- 
tivating as the /zprovisatore, the tale is 
well told, and hangs on the lovely mot- 
to “that there is an invisible thread in 
every person’s life which shows that 
it belongs to God.”’ 

The binding of these volumes is in 
excellent taste, and the print clear, 
doing credit to the Riverside press. 


THE STORIES AND PARABLES OF PERE 
BONAVENTURE. New York: P. O’- 
Shea. 1869. 


These stories and parables commend 
themselves to the reader by their quaint- 
ness and brevity. The excellent moral 
which forms the essential part of many 
of them could hardly be presented in a 
more pleasing manner. The explana- 
tions given by the author are, in general, 
satisfactory. This book should be in 
in every Catholic household in the 
country. 
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THROUGH NIGHT TO LIGHT: 
vel. By Friedrich Spielhagen. 
York: Leypoldt & Holt. 


A No- 
New 


Were one of our first American 
novelists to put forth such a story as 
the above, it would be hissed by the 
voice of public opinion; but it seems 
we may receive from the German, and 
call poetic, ideal, and spirituelle, what 
would be considered coarse and im- 
moral even in a penny journal. 

We will give a specimen of the au- 
thor’s philosophy. Speaking of a mar- 
ried woman who had been in more 
cases than one unfaithful to her mar- 
riage relations, the author says, 


‘Have you not paid the penalty of the 
wrong, if wrong it was to follow the impulse 
of a free heart? Is it reasonable to sacri- 
fice the wife to a rigorous moral law which 
the husband does not consider binding? 
Who has made that unwise law? Not I, 
not you.” (He might have added om/y Al- 
_ mighty God.) ‘ Why, then, should you 
obey it? I tell you the day of freedom 
which is now dawning will blow all such 
selfimposed laws to the winds, and with 
them all the ordinances devised by a dark, 
monkish disposition to fetter nature and 
torment hearts.’ 


To the corrupting influence of this 
style of literature we owe such scenes 
as the one which recently in this city 
shocked the public mind. The title of 
this book is a misnomer. It should 
be, not Zhrough Night to Light, but 
Through Light to Night. 


THE Two CotTtaGEs. Showing how 
many more families may be comforta- 
ble and happy than are so. Balti- 
more: Kelly, Piet & Co. 1870. 


Of this simple story of humble life we 
cannot speak too highly. It is as valua- 
ble for its suggestions as it is truthful 
in its delineations. 


MARY AND Mi-KA: A TALE OF THE 
Hoty CHILDHOOD. With an account 
of the Institution. Boston: Patrick 
Donahoe. 1870. 
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This little volume, dedicated to the 
members of the Holy Childhood in the 
United States, will, no doubt, give in- 
creased publicity to that most admirable 
institution, and hence increase materi- 
ally its sphere of usefulness. Full de- 
tails ot its aim, origin, and progress are 
given in the appendix, to which we 
would particularly direct attention. 


THE Lost ROSARY; OR, OuR IRISH 
GIRLS: THEIR TRIALS, TEMPTA- 
TIONS, AND TRIUMPHS. By Con 
O’Leary. Boston: Patrick Dona- 
hoe. 1870. 


The title of this volume is somewhat 
suggestive of its contents. In it the 
author graphically describes the various 
dangers and temptations to which the 
recently-arrived female emigrant is ex- 
posed, and also pays a well-merited tri- 
bute to the many virtues that distinguish 
the vast majority of Irish girls in Ame- 
rica; virtues to which, in the face of 
many troubles and vexations, they have 
so heroically adhered. 


THE LIFE OF BLESSED MARGARET 
Mary, (Alacoque.) With some Ac- 
count of the Devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. By the Rev. George Tickell, 
S.J. London: Berns & Co. (For 
sale by the Catholic Publication So- 
ciety.) 


This life of a remarkable person, the 
chief instrument of establishing that 
devotion to the Sacred Heart so dear to 
all devout Catholics, which was one of 
the most efficacious weapons against the 
odious heresy of Jansenism, is much 


“superior to any heretofore published. 


We are glad to see certain extrava- 
gant statements concerning the treat- 
ment of the saint in the convents of her 
order, which were discreditable to them 
and likely to give scandal, entirely dis- 
credited by the author of the present 
life. He is not only a copious and devout 
biographer; but what is equally impor- 
tant and less frequent, a judicious one. 
The book is published in elegant style, 
and we cordially recommenzd it to all our 
readers. 





